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ISBECOMING as it inaf be, coart&ous 
reader, to rush at once into thy presence 
and pour out our gratulations at meeting 
thee nerc, there is still something so cor- 
dial on the occasion, that ibr the life of 
— - , ,- , ,— us we cannot begin by making thy a&- 
<]uainlance in cold and formal phrase. Dost thou observe 
how smilingly tho sun comes in yonder window and plays 
upon the extended sheet, over which that ancient figure is 
stooping.'' even so do the friendly looks which thou now 
bendest over our page, cheer our aoUl with their nunny influ- 
eilce. There is, too, a free and confiding expression in tb^ 
countenance, which at once banishes all distrust from our 
bosom ; all those doubts and misgivings, nhich we could not 
but indulge in seeking thy intimacy. We feel as if wfl 
had known thee for years, and the very chambers of our hefirt 
op«n of theniBelrea as to an old acquaintance, who has the 
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privilege of entrance without knocking. We cannot, we can- 
not, dear reader, while our heart is thus warming toward 
thee, enter upon formal explanations, or draw up here a fri- 
gid business-like agreement, as to the footing we arc hereaf- 
ter to be upon together. Let our publishers and the public 
settle those musty matters between them, while we two, quiet- 
ly, after a simple fashion, talk over our afl*airs as if no one 
else were by. 

And first, let us tell thee that as regards the little sketch 
overleaf, which the uninitiated will view with indifference, or 
perhaps overlook entirely, there is a mystery about it which 
concerns both of us mightily. Thou must know then that one 
day, not a great while since, as we were musing in our study 
upon the best method of first introducing ourselves to thy ac- 
quaintance, a circumstance, or rather a train of circumstan- 
ces — a scene — occurred, so singular, if not supernatural, that 
we almost hesitate in this unbelieving age to recount it even to 
thee. As the cause of truth, however, could never be advanc- 
ed did every one shrink from relating the facts that occur un- 
der his individual observation, merely because they do not 
fall within the train of common events, we will even detail 
here those strange things which have lately come within the ex- 
perience of our own senses; leaving it for those idle carpers and 
arrant infidels, the critics and philosophers, to make what they 
can of this exposure of mysterious doings, shouldst thou, gen- 
tle reader, by any accident betray to such people the confi- 
dence that is hero unreservedly reposed in thee. 

It was in the afternoon, just before sunset, during one of 
those delicious ' Indian-summer' days, the peculiar boast of 
our climate, of which, the autumn just passed, was more than 
usually bountiful, that while, as we have mentioned, medita- 
ting alone in our study upon the prospects of the new Maga- 
zine, these marvelous occurrences took place. The golden- 
hued smoke of our jaclta was rising before our line of vision 
and mellowing each object, like the warm atmosphere that 
gives such rich repose to the pictures of Claude, when, as we 
watched its light flakes as they floated through the open window, 
and mingled with the silver haze without, they seemed after a 
while, instead of dissipating themselves in their kindred at- 
mosphere, to form gradually into a murky cloud, which at last 
filled the whole apartment. This was indeed singular; but 
so completely lost were we in idle reverie, that it did not strike 
us at the moment as strange, nor at all prepare us for the 
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phenomena that followed its disappearance, and gradually 
made us conscious that a mysterious influence prevailed in the 
room where we were sitting. By degrees the gaudy paper 
hangings around us faded into dullness, and then, while their 
gay colours were darkening into one uniform shade of brown, 
slowly in their stead panels of burnished oak grew out upon 
the walls, and glistened in the setting sun. And now each 
veined spot upon the mantelpiece of variegated marble, be- 
came gradually larger and more distinct in form and color, till 
every one at last assuming a rectangular shape, settled into a 
separate porcelain tile of smoky blue, like those one may still 
Bee ornamenting the fire-place in our old Dutch edilBces. The 
disappearance of the grate wc did not note ; but it was gone, 
and there certainly was sufficient room where it had stood to 
swallow up a dozen between those yawning jams. 

The most striking metamorphosis, however, was that 
which the furniture underwent. The slender maple chairs 
became gradually bloated and dropsical in their appearance, 
until they swelled at last into a most antiquated and preposter- 
ous size* Their backs became broad and crooked, and from 
their sides huge arms unfolded, while hideous claws protruded 
from the small round knobs on which they formerly rested, 
and slowly sprawled upon the floor; and next, the {>erforated 
cane work which erst formed their bottoms, after swimming 
thick before our eyes for a moment, became gradually opaque, 
and then plumped up into fat and portly cushions. Nor was 
this all ; the very table upon which our elbow rested while 
watching the mysterious change going forward around us, was 
not exempt from its influence : sensibly could we perceive — and 
yet not so abruptly as to startle us — sensibly could we feel its 
velvet cover chilling and hardening and smoothing beneath our 
pressure into a slab of polished marble, while the one stout 
central supporter, severed into four slender legs, tattooed with 
quaint devices, each of which quietly slipped into a socket 
prepared for it under the carved head of a lion that grinned 
at either corner. 

But the most remarkable of all amid these miraculous 
doings remains yet to be mentioned ; our own figure reflect- 
ed in the mirror opposite, seemed to share the general 
change, and after vainly trying to recognize its lineaments in 
those that met our gaze, we at length observed, upon looking 
more narrowly, that the frame of the mirror had disappeared. 
The mirror itself was gone, and instead of being a reflection 
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cf oartelTeSy k was anotber figure, an actual beiag, though 
BOt of this world, that now sate cqiposite to us. 

Thou belieTest not perhaps in spirits, reader — thoo beUerest 
not that the departed dead may escape fr<Hn the cerements of 
the sepulchre, and in their bodily forms revisit the warm world 
again ! A nd yet why not r The persua^^ion that such things be, 
seems almost instinctive in our nature ; our earliest recollections 
are those of mystic fears, and the very reason upon which in af- 
ter life we rely for their subjugation, cannot withstand the mass 
of evidence to the fact of apparitions having been witnessed in 
every age of the world* Are there not moments when the 
least imaginative mind, the most sceptical bosom, shudders 
with the apprehension of a forced communion with beings of 
the other world? And what, unless the prompting of some 
viewless spirit, that with chilling influence hovers near — ^what 
is this dim dread, this mystic fear, this vague belief that such 
things are, but the whispering of the soul to the senses of sug- 
gestions that come to it from heaven itself? Banish then, 
thinking reader, that sneer of doubt from thy features. We 
know that there is much to stagger thy faith in what we are 
now revealing ; but may we entirely forfeit thy confidence in 
our truth, if what we have just related be not as veritable a 
part of our narrative as any that hath preceded it. We pray 
thee, reader, withdraw not yet thy confidence, but list while 
we proceed in this singular disclosure. 

Well, there sat the phantom ; and here sat we, with only 
the breadth of the table between us. Its position was much 
the same as ours, and ^en it first assumed a determined 
shape to our sight-r-that of a little old man clad in ancient ap^ 
parel — it was gazing intently upon some loose sheets before it. 
It was then that a complete though cursory examination of its 
features, dispelled at once our rising horror at thus confront- 
ing an apparition. Benevolence was their predominant ex- 
EessioHf and though a few satirical lines about the mouth a 
tie disputed its ascendency, yet theur efiect was wholly lost 
upon us when the phantom, slowly raising its head, gave an 
opportunity for its mild blue eyes and placid brow to produce 
their full impression. There was, too, something so re-assur- 
ing, so almost parental, in the manner of this venerable being, 
when first addressing us, that, colored as it was by a certain 
jocosencss, our mind became collected at once, and we listen- 
ed, nay, replied to the words of the spectre with a compo- 
sure, for which, now that the singular scene has passed, we 
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are whoUj nnable to account. Perhaps we ought to add that^ 
the old gentleman, who was dressed in a cqat of rusty black, a 
pair of olive velvet breeches, and a three cornered beaver, had 
a certain briskness in his appearance, that seemed almost in- 
compatible with the gloomy sternness of an apparition : added 
to which we had an internal conviction the moment we saw 
him, that somewhere, at sometime, certainly we had seen the 
same individual before, or else had heard his appearance so 
vividly described by others, that it had long settled in memo* 
ry like that of an old acquaintance. 

** My son,'' said the sage looking old gentleman, revealing 
as he raised his little cocked hat from his head a few gray hairs, 
plaited and clubbed behind, '' what my son can have tempted 
thee, with rash and presumptuous hand, to essay retrieving 
this ancient city from the degeneracy into which it has been 
gradually lapsing, ever since it passed from under the rule of 
its ancient Dutch dynasty f The dapper little town of those 
days has bloated into a big metropolis, and the change liko 
that of a bustling tapster into a burly landlord hath been mar- 
veloualy for the worse, We have lost in serviceableness what 
we have gained in importance, and to my mind things have 
come to such a pass that the town, like an overgrown younk-. 
er as it is, having become too big for its jerkin, it well be^ 
Cometh some one to look after it occasionally and sec, at leasts 
that though irreclaimable in itself, it doth not expose its ex-i 
travagances too much to the neighbors. But what, young 
sir, can have tempted thee to assume an office for which 
thou art not in any way qualified, seeing that since I myself 
cannot'in my fleshly form undertake the office of beadle, there 
lacketh some of those arch wags and right merry spirits who 
used, in Salmagundi, to cudgel the town so good humoredly 
into better ways? And why hast thou presumed, without the 
permission of my rightful and only heir, to assume a name — 
(and here the person of the little gentleman dilated into ten- 
fold dignity, while he replaced his rusty beaver on his head, 
and cocked it over the right eye after a most impressive fash- 
ion) — a name, young mortal, which, as that of a lofty and 
veritable annalist, is now embalmed with those of Thucydides 
and Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus and Polybius, Diodorus, and 
Aboul Hassan Aly the son of Alkhan, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Sanchoniathon, Manetho, and Berosus !" 

Though we had surmised before in whose presence we were,- 
and felt the divinity of that preseiice — though every incident 
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that preceded this interview had prepared us for something of 
high and solemn import to follow, and though the opening of 
the audience had left us nothing to divine respecting the being 
that thus deigned to accord it, still, when we thus found our- 
selves beyond all doubt in the actual presence of the great 
Historian of New- York, the Dutch Herodotus, (as in compli- 
ment to the Greek annalist he has been called,) so overcome, 
so overwhelmed were we with the momentousness of the oc- 
casion, that the few incoherent sentences which first escaped 
us in reply to his address passed from our memory as soon as 
they were uttered, and we have only now a general impres- 
sion of the part we took at the opening of this singular confer- 
ence* 

After stating to the sage that he had misconceived our 
design, in thinking we meditated any thing so presumptuous 
as supplying his place, as the quondam guardian of his favor- 
ite city, and that we had only assumed his name as good ca- 
tholics when they take the cowl sometimes adopt that of 
their tutelar saint, we briefly mentioned those details of our 
design, with which the reader is already sufiiciently acquainted 
from the prospectus, and then went on to observe : — That we 
well knew our publication must, at starting, owe its chief val- 
ue and patronage to that pride of citizcnsliip, widely distinct 
from a narrow cockney spirit, which, though latent, was still 
strong among the townsmen of the immortal Diedrich; but, 
that, though confidently relying upon this genial feeling, as 
the fulcrum of our first endeavors, it was upon broader and 
more general grounds we placed our hopes of final success. 
For as the rest of the country naturally looked to this metropo- 
lis for the mart of intelligence, as well as that of business, 
each organ that aided the emanation of literature hence. Would 
tend also to concentrate it here, and — while our pages were 
open to the contribution of talent generally, when presented 
in a concise and animated form, provided only that sectarian 
discussion and party politics were not ingredients — we there« 
fore expected to enlist ability, and consequently patronage, 
from every part of the country. 

And much else did we add to the same purpose, which, 
dull and uninteresting as it is to the reader, the illustrious 
shade seemed to take in very good part, and even listen 
to in a manner highly flattering to us. After readily for- 
giving us the liberty taken with his name, in consideration 
of our having restored it to its ancient spelling, a little 
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matter, but which in fact tickled him mightily, especially 
when we informed him that it was in consequence of a request 
officially preferred by the Burgomasters of the ancient city of 
Albany, the Historian pursued his remarks in a sly vein of 
banter, that showed his joking propensities had survived even 
in the grave. The subdued tone of quiet humor in which 
they were uttered, however, is lost entirely, when we attempt 
to transfer what he said to paper. 

'' It is well, Mr. Editor, as I suppose it now becometh 
me to call thee; it is well for this inexperienced country 
that there are sober ones, who, like thyself, come forward, 
and taking the young and frisky public under their wing, 
thereby prevent its getting into those manifold scrapes to 
which the prevailing incontinence of scribbling would oth- 
erwise expose it. For in our reasoning land, so madly do 
people go together by the ears, upon questions of whatever 
concernment, that were it not for publications such as thine, 
which operate as safety-valves to that grand boiler, society, 
the ways of literature, like those of politics, would become as 
dangerous as the deck of a high-pressure steamboat, and wild 
theories and conflicting opinions would be constantly genera- 
ting and exploding in quartos and octavos, instead of, as now, 
oozing away harmlessly through the medium of periodicals. 
Again, there is something right valiant in thy thus taking 
the bull of opinion by the horns, something exceeding mag- 
nanimous in thus assuming the direction of public taste, in 
thus"— 

" You overrate — ^you mistake, venerable sir," interrupted 
we in a subdued voice of respect, " the nature of our underta- 
king, and the responsibility of the task we are about to assume* 
We purpose but to act as the usher of others into the presence 
of the public, and to form one of the crowd only when we ap- 
pear ourselves. The object of our Magazine is to represent 
life and letters as existing here, not to assume their regulation ; 
to call out talent, not to supply it ourselves. The chief bur- 
then of the undertaking must indeed, in any event, rest upon 
these shoulders, and they will of course sink under it, should 
any large portion of the aid expected be not realized. But 
the cordial alacrity with which it has been proffered, would 
render a doubt of receiving it as inexcusable, as if, after the 
liberal and spontaneous patronage of the public at the very 
outset of our undertaking, we should have misgivings of the 
continuance of their favour." 
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^^ Didst thou never read, myBon,'' said the aticient, shaking 
his head, ^' of a usage they have in the Nicobar islands, when 
they wish to get rid of a restless spirit, of provisioning a little 
raft for a few days^ towing it out to sea, and turning the frail 
craft with its solitary voyager adrift to perish? If haply thou 
hast, why may we not apprehend, while launching here thy 
shallop so boldly from the shore^ lest the alacrity and liberality 
with which it has been fitted out and started upon this adven* 
turous voyage, be a Nicobai* stratagem to get rid of thee for- 
ever?" 

^< We are indeed, sir, at some loss to account for the unex- 
pected and undeserved confidence with which our design hath 
been seconded the moment it became public; but the fate of a 
perturbed spirit could hardly be intended for so quiet a one as 
ours, nor do we know any reason why our civilized and en- 
lighted community should adopt the usages of a simple-minded 
and barbarous people, seeing that they can neither affect the 
price of stocks, nor have any poUtical bearing whatsoever^ 
Then, too, as for those already engaged to assist us, their kind 
offices are alone a warrant of success^ There afe names, not 
quite unknown, nor known disadvantageously, whose influ- 
ence and assistance have been already most courteously ten- 
dered; but high as are oui* expectations from these, they are 
by no means our principal dependance* Such good friends as 
they and the public will always meet with mutual satisfaction, 
and we shall be happy to be the means of bringing them more 
frequently together — " 

^* Though neither side has special need of you as the medi-' 
tim of communication," ejaculated the ancient. 

^' True ! venerable sir, but there is another class, • a most 
tiumerous class, and one that in its unions would be mighty^ 
who have need of us (or of some one in our place) and of the 
public, and the public and we have need of them* It is the 
class of hidden capacities^^-of scattered, obscure, and disunited 
talents — and our chicfest task will be to gather in some of 
these from their manifold dispersion ; and to invent, if possi* 
ble, some new divining rod, wherewith to bring out upon the 
surface of our society^ the thousand springs of its own fresh 
and latent talent." 

^'But why," interrupted the sage, "should such magical 
means be requisite to elicit ability* Doth not talent, as in my 
day, become soon conspicuous, and as the most vigorous sap- 
lings of the forest, shoot above their fellows, and seek the 
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sky, spring toward the light of favor of its own accord f That 
he who is conscious of his own acquirements, desires the fame 
of possessing them, hath been proverbial since the time of Per- 
sius, and in my day" — 

*^ Pardon me, oh learned phantom, in thy day pedantry wad 
not the bug-bear which it now is; though even then, genius 
was held synonimous with folly, and to be suspected of being a 
poet did as now seriously affect one's success in any respecta- 
ble business* But whether it is owing to these considerations^ 
or others that may be mentioned, it is only by sbme extraordi- 
nary powers of quest and inquisition, that we can find out 
people among whom we are daily and hourly conversant. We 
meet in the busy and in the gay workl upon such common-place 
grounds — we have so many matters of fact or indifferent no- 
things, which, according to the requisitions of society must be 
inore or less discussed, that the brief momenta pass in the in- 
terchange of conversational currency, while our real eoih 
grows rusty in our pockets. And yet among the cultivated 
classes there are unsuspected powers, in the recesses, in the 
eddies of our society, which might be gathered to a mighty 
stream that should tend with a general effect toward a gene-^ 
ral object, and should attain it in the general discovery and 
consequent increase of its own effective energies." 

" Thou speakest, my son, under the influence of vivid feel- 
ings and flattering hopes and prospects. Much doth it fear 
me lest thou confidest too much in these hidden and uncertain 
resources. Bethink thee, should they fail, where but upon thy 
rash head will the blame and the burthen fall* Abandon then 
thy design, while there is time to avail thyself of the counsel 
conveyed in the Chinese proverb—* it is easier to mount a tiger 
than to get off his back when onCe seated.' " 

** Allow us to think otherwise and to indulge the belief, that 
if we do our part, ' the blame,' in case of failure, will only^ 
among fair-judging people^ fall where it is justly due. And 
for * the burthen,' as we sanguinely think it will, so do w^ 
know that it must, be divided by others. The time has long 
gone by, at. least in the civilized world, when the might of one 
man's hand could govern, or the abundance of one man's in- 
tellect could nourish the strength and thoughts of many. Lit- 
erature is tending like civil polity to republicanism and distri^ 
bution: to a distribution which enriches the many without 
impoverishing the few, but which makes the conferring of ac- 
ceptable gifts on the former hourly more diflicult ; for though thd 
2 
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riches of the giver are not diminished, though they are indeed 
increased, yet the poverty of the receivers is diminished in a 
more than like proportion* Their taste is become more fasti- 
dious ; their curiosity less eager ; and if he who would cater for 
them be deficient in variety and novelty, they discharge the 
unprofitable servant and take an independent stand upon their 
own resources. We say their own resources, for we mean 
the resources of the general mind, the many hoarded individu- 
al stores which should be general and public" — 

*^ But which too often," observed the sage, '* are buried in 
the bosom of their miser-like owners, as if mind as well as 
money did not owe its chief value to active circulation ; leaving 
it too for others to dig as much at random for their treasures, 
as those industrious vagranf^ whose researches after ' Captain 
Kidd's money,' have disturbed every mound upon the coast, 
and even troubled the repose of my own bones." 

"Yet these," we resumed, "these private accumulations 
of the general wealth are the only coffers adequate to the sup^ 
ply of an enlightened and still advancing community, and up^ 
on these shall we repose, trusting fully to the active principle 
of the present age for the effect — variety of design, and what 
the political oeconomist calls ' division of labor.' There is 
probably no man living who cannot do something well, and the 
man of our age who has caused the greatest things to be done, 
was he who possessed a power, that seemed like inspiration, of 
divining and putting into action the talents of those who were 
most capable of effecting his purposes. That was his arm of 
conquest and the staff of his strength, and there is none to 
wield it after him. But still the example of his success is there 
to prompt us, as far as we may, to fashion our little weapons 
in our narrower sphere upon the art he has revealed to us." 

" Aye, indeed I have heard much of that great captain's do- 
ings, even in those shadowy realms, where many a lofty soul 
like his moves in the dim crowd of disembodied spirits, undis- 
tinguished from those who in life would have quailed beneath 
their glance. But touching those ' weapons,' my son, of which 
thou spakest but now, surely thou meanest not to encourage 
the vile spirit of satire in thy publication." 

" It was but metaphorically we used the term ; nor do we 
mean that our work shall be the vehicle of bitterness or malice 
in any shape ; yet, while we well know that the prevailing fond- 
ness for speaking with levity on the gravest subjects, with rid- 
icule of the noblest sentiments, and be-littling every thing 
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that is great and glorious, has done incalculable mischief, not 
only in leveling weak minds to one mean standard, but in- 
chiUing the fervid aspirations of loftier ones, repressing whole- 
some enthusiasm, and even frittering away manly independ* 
ence and force of character — ^while we duly appreciate this 
malign influence, and shall be on the watch to guard against it, 
— ^we do not mean the less on that account to spare the lash 
of satire where its discipline is required. Like all people, 
however sensible, our ingenious countrymen have yet their 
follies and extravagances. And you must know, immortal 
sir, that, promising as matters were in your day, the moment 
your influence over them was withdrawn, they relapsed into a 
worse condition than formerly. In manners, for instance, it 
is still the prevailing weakness to adopt the absurdities of oth- 
ers, instead, if such things must be had, of originating them for 
ourselves. In literature, young, fresh, and unhacknied as we 
are, we are already, by some strange fatuity, grievously given 
to twaddle ; and — ^where one has a right to look for that wildness 
and exuberance, that almost savageness of invention, which 
so much in the German literature requires training and 
repression, while it betrays all the richness and vigour of a 
new mental soil — ^we find, to the neglect of our own few original 
models, a dotard fondness, a sickly longing for all the absurd 
trash of driveling sentimentality and pseudo^fashion, with 
which the shelves of our circulating libraries are filled from the 
London press. The taste, thus engendered, acts and re-acts 
in a thousand ways, till our writings and our approval of wri- 
tings are both second-hand. We imitate the most flimsy pro«> \ 
ductions which appear abroad, and then approve of these imi-> 
tations as ^ American,' while critics, afiraid to be accused of 
a want of patriotism, sanction where they despise, and approve 
when they ought to condemn. But the mischief extends still 
further. Where originality is not required, every one may be- 
come a writer. The names of people, clever enough in their 
way, but by no means more deserving of distinction than hun- 
dreds of others equally accomplished, are trumpeted abroad 
with those of which the country has most reason to be proud, 
and our national standard of merit is brought into disgrace by 
having these raw conscripts reviewed side by side with the few 
tried warriors, who alone we are willing should challenge Eu- 
ropean criticism , as the champions of our new literature. Now, 
sir, dangerous as the attempt may be, and diflicult as its exe- 
cution necessarily is, we design in this publication to assume 
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and sustain a system of rigid and uncompromising criticism, 
unbiassed by any feeling of national prejudice, any considera^ 
lion of personal popularity, by the partiality of private circles, 
or the favor of general society. It shall also be our aim, 
when recommending works of merit, to exercise as much dis- 
crimination as possible, in so relatively estimating and classing 
them, that injustice may not be done to those of rare merit, by 
sharing the praise, which is only their due, with writings that 
have a feebler claim to favor* AAd this in defiance of the 
economical custom of having but one standard of praise 
amongst us, and dubbing every clever writer ' a Bryant,' 
or * an Irving.' " 

We know not whether the last word, when it escaped our 
lips, operated suddenly like the presence of a talisman upon 
the enchanted oUects around us; or whether the spell had been 
gradi^ally breakmg, and while, with our eyes cast upon the 
table, we were thus tasking the indulgence of our illustrious 
hearer with these egotistical details, he had slipped away, 
and withdrawn with him the mystic influence that so unac- 
countably changed the aspect of every thing around him. But 
upon looking up, as usual, in the pauses of our conversation, 
for his customary nod of encouragement to proceed, those 
never to be forgotten features were no longer there. The 
phantom-guest had gone more mysteriously even than he came. 
His place — his chair — ^was vacant. His chair ? — it was no long- 
er his chair. What! could that meagre, miserable, spindle- 
shanked thing, have ever supported a form of his dignity? 
Could — ^but how did he withdraw? Through a carved panel, 
^ is the wont of ordinary ghosts? There was none there — 
the sombre shining oak had again given place to tawdry pa* 
per. Did he take the favorite road of his patron, St. JNichcH 
las, and vanish up the chimney ? Alas ! that noble fire-place 
was gone, and a patent sweep alone could perforate the cramps 
ed vent of the narrow grate by which it was superseded.^ 
Through the window ? Who ever heard of a spectre passing 
out of a window? No — sufficient for us that he was gone — 
gone entirely — ^gone we fear forever : and so completely had 
each object around us recovered its vulgar every day appear- 
ance, that we might, without much difficulty, have convinced 
ourselves that the whole aflfair was but a dream, if not some 
grosser illusion — such as is said to assail the waking senses of 
persons of a melancholy temperament, living much in retire- 
ment — but that, upon examining the apartment for some trace 
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of what had occurred, a highly finished miniature portrait 
caught our view, as lying upon the table, its animated eye 
seemed almost to flash from the ivory, through the gathering" 
gloom of twilight. It was the original of the bold engraving 
which the reader has already seen upon the cover of the Ma-t 
gazine, though he could hardly have suspected, while marking 
the knightly mien of that lion-faced warrior, that he beheld an 
authentic likeness of one whom the hand of genius has invested 
with associations any thing but romantic. Upon comparing 
the portrait which fell so strangely into our possession, with 
the other original of Peter Stuyversant that has long» 
among those of the ancient governors of New- York, graced 
the gallery of the City Hall, the exact resemblance was at 
once acknowledged by every one present upon the occasion i 
and it will be ever a source of deep regret to us, that almost, 
immediately after our friend WiER had transferred its linea-i 
ments to the wood of the engraver, this valuable picture mysn 
teriously became missing, and can since then be no where 
found. The same admirable artist, however, has made al) 
the amends in his power, for any possible neglect of his in 
guarding the treasure, by immortalizing with his pencil the 
scene in which it was discovered. Not a feature of wiiich) exn 
cepting the table, w^hicli by some oversight presents the same 
appearance in the picture as does that upon which we are now 
writing, has escaped him in the finished painting, from which — & 
with the omission of a figure representing our part in the conn 
fercnce — the bold sketch prefixed to this account was copied. 

And now we would, if not humbly, yet sincerely and earnn 
estly, ask the reader's pardon, for engrossing so much of his at-& 
tention about our own particular matters upon so brief an ac-. 
quaintance ; but after thinking long upon the best method of 
having a frank and full exposition of the footing we are here-, 
^er to be upon, we determined that there was nothing 
like taking him apart into our study, and talking over all 
our business preliminaries at once, leaving it fpr future occa-. 
sions to develope our mutual powers of entertainment. Once 
having him to ourselves, however, we could not for the life 
of us help imparting an event among the most striking ii^ 
our life, and which unquestionably has some mysterious am) 
important connection vnth the future success of this Magazine. 
Besides, the afifair must sooner or later have taken wind in 
some shape or another, when, if those wayward wags, the 
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newspaper editors, had got hold of it, no one can say in what 
form it might first have reached the reader's ear. 

No! if there be an apology due, it is to thee only, lady 
reader ; but as this is the first occasion when we were erer 
tete-a-tete with one so beautiful, without sooner manifesting 
our appreciation of such good fortune, so, when we promise 
that it is the last when the presence of thy charms shall be for 
a moment forgotten, we hope to be forgiven. To thee, fair 
and gentle one, shall we delight here oflen to address our- 
selves* For thee shall the realms of taste and invention 
be ransacked, and many a gem of mind be garnered here* 
For thee shall wit and whim and fancy revel, and austere 
learning move in lively measure; proud science throw her 
pompous robes aside, and sober truth herself be gaily dressed 
in fiction* And may each impression ever made upon the 
leaves of thy life's volume, spring from hearts as warm for thy 
welfare, be traced by hands as true in thy service, as those 
that will toil for thy entertainment in the pages of The 
Knickerbackek. 



SONG. 

[ BT KE99XTB QUITORLET. ] 

I know thou dost love me — ay! frown as thou wilt, 

And curl that beautiful lip, 
Which I never can gaze on without the guiH 

Of burning its dew to sip; 
I know that my heart is reflected in thine» 
And like flowers which over a brook incline, 

They toward each other dip. 

Though thou lookest so cold in these halls of lights 

Mid the careless, proud, and gay, 
I will steal like a thief in thy heart at nighti 

And pilfer its thoughts away; 
I will come in thy dreams at the midnight hour, 
And thy soul in secret shall own the power 

It dares to mock by day. 
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A RAMBLE IN THE WOODS ON SUNDAY, AND WHAT THE 
WRITER SAW AND HEARD THERE. 

[ BT J. K. PAULDING. ] 

I frequently spend a sabbath morning in the country, ram- 
bling alone in the melancholy woods, sometimes resting my-> 
self against the rough bark of a time worn tree; sometimes 
lingering on the woody heights looking far over the surrounding 
world ; and at others reclining listlessly by the side of some 
clear brook, over whose rippling way the branches meet, and 
form nature's choicest canopy. Here I indulge my memory 
and imagination in a thousand devious wanderings ; I recall the 
distant shadows of departed time that have by degrees faded 
almost into oblivion, and send my mind on errands to the future ; 
a thousand recollections melancholy, yet exquisitely touching, 
throng about my heart, and a thousand anticipations beckon 
me onward in the path I am pursuing through this wayward 
world* At times I become so completely abstracted from the 
scenes around, as to forget where I am, and to lose almost the 
consciousness of being* I ruminate, I ponder, and I dream. 

On one of these occasions, about the middle of the sultry 
month of August, when the dog-star rages, and all nature 
sinks into a sort of luxurious repose, I had become somewhat 
tired with a ramble longer than usual, and laid myself listlessly 
along the margin of a little twittering stream that stole its 
winding way among the deep obscurities of the wood, diffusing 
coolness, and inviting to repose. It was Sunday, and it seem- 
ed as if nature partook in its holy abstraction from worldly 
thoughts and worldly occupations. The voice of the plough- 
man cheering or chiding his team ; the rattling of the sonorous 
wagon over the rough mountain road ; the echoes of the wood- 
man's axe; the explosion of the hunter's gun, and all the cus- 
tomary sounds that give life and animation to rural sports and 
rural occupations^ had ceased. Nay, even the tinkling cow- 
boll, which broke at intervals on the hallowed quiet of the day^ 
seemed to come over me with a softened, mellowed tone, as if 
fearful of disturbing its repose, and awed by the solemnity of 
universal silence. Through the arched canopy of foliage that 
overhung the little stream, I could see it coursing its way on 
either hand among mossy rocks, glittering as if by moonlight, 
and disappearing after a thousand meanderings. It is impos- 
sible — at least with me it is impossible — to resist the influence 
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of such a scene. Reflecting beings like ourselves, sink into a 
sort of melancholy reverie, and even the sprightliness of child- 
hood is repressed, by the hallowed quiet that reigns all around. 
Guilt awakes from its long oblivion, and innocence becomes 
saddened with the stillness of nature. 

As thus I lay, stretched in languid listlessness along the 
stream, as quiet as the leaves that breathed not a whisper 
above me, and gradually sinking into almost unconsciousness 
of the world and all it holds — the little birds sported about 
careless of my presence, and the insects pursued that inces- 
sant turmoil, which seems never to cease, until winter lays 
his icy fetters on all nature, and drives them into their inscru- 
table hiding places. Theire is a lapse in the recollection of the 
Cui^rent of my thoughts at that moment ; a short period of for- 
getfulness, from which I was roused by a hoarse croaking 
Toice, exclaiming: . 

" Cruel, savage monster, what does he here?'* 

I looked all around, and could see only a hawk seated on 
the limb of a dry tree, eyeing me as I fancied with a peculiar 
expression of hostility. In a few moments I again relapsed 
into a profound reverie, from which I was awakened' once 
more by a small s(|ucaking whisper: 

'' I dare say the blood thirsty villain has been setting traps 
for us." 

I looked again, and at first could see nothing from which I 
supposed the voice might proceed, but at the same time imagi- 
ned I distinguished a sort of confused whis{>er, in which many 
little voices seemed commingled. My curiosity was awakened, 
and peering about quietly, I found it proceeded from a collec- 
tion of animals, birds, and insects, gathered together for some 
unaccountable purpose. They seemed very much excited^ 
and withal in a great passion about something, all talking a( 
once. Listening attentively, I could distuiguish one from tld 
other. 

^' Let us pounce upon the tyrant, and kill him in his sleep,'^ 
Cried a bald eagle, *' for he grudges me a miserable little Iamb 
now and then, though I don't recjuire one above once a week* 
See! where he wounded me in the wing, so that I can hardly 
get an honest living, by ])rey." 

*' Let mc scratch his eyes out," screamed a hawk, ** for he 
tvill not allow mo peaceably to carry off a chicken from his 
barn yard, though I am dying of hunger, and come in open 
day to claim my natural, indefeasible right." 
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" Aye, aye," barked a fox, " he interferes in the same base 
manner with my privileges, though I visit his hen-roost in the 
night that I may not disturb him." 

" Agreed," Jiissed a rattle-snake, " for he wont let me bite 
him, though he knows it is my nature, and kills me according 
to scripture" — and thereupon he rattled his tail, curled him- 
self in spiral volumes^ and darted his tongue at me in a most 
fearful manner." 

" Agreed," said a great fat spider, who sat in his net, sur- 
rounded by the dead bodies of half a dozen insects — " agreed, 
for the bloody-minded savage takes delight in destroying the 
fruits of my honest labors, on all occasions." 

" By all means," buzzed a great blue-bottle-fly," for he 
will not let me tickle his nose of a hot summer day, though he 
must see with half an eye, that it gives me infinite satisfac- 
tion." 

^' Kill him," cried a little ant, who ran fuming and fret- 
ting about at a furious rate, ''kill him without mercy, for 
he don't mind treading me into a million of atoms, a bit 
more than you do killing a fly," addressing himself to the 
spider. 

" The less you say about that the better," whispered the 
spider. 

''Odds fish!" exclaimed a beautiful troUt, that I should 
like very much to have caught, popping his head out of the 
brook, " odds fish! kill the monster by all nieun& — hook him, 
I say, for he entices me with worms, and devours me to grati- 
fy his insatiable appetite." 

" To be sure," said a worm, " kill him as he sleeps, and 
I'll eat liim afterwards; for though I am acknowledged on all 
hands to be his brother, he impales me alive on a hook, only 
for his amusement." 

"I consent," cooed the dove, " for he has deprived me of 
my beloved mate, and made me a disconsolate widow." Upon 
which Aie began to moan so ])itcously, that the whole assem- 
bly deeply symj)athized in her forlorn condition. 

" He has committed a million of murders," cried the spider. 

" He drowns all my kittens," nicwcd the cat. 

*' He tramples upon nic without mercy," whispered the 
toad, "only because I'm no beauty." 

" He is a treacherous cunning villain," barked the fox. 

** He has no more bowels than a wolf," screamed the hawk.* 

" He is a bloody tyrant," croaked the eagle. 
3 
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^* He is the common enemy of all nature, and deserves a 
hundred and fifty thousand deaths," exclaimed they all with 
one voice. 

I began to be heartily ashamed of myself, and was casting 
about how I might slip away, from hearing these pleas- 
ant reproaches ; but curiosity and listlessness together, kept 
me quiet, while they continued to discuss the best mode of 
destroying the tyrant. There was as usual in such cases, 
great diversity of opinion. 

^' I'll bury my talons in his brain," said the eagle. 

^' I'll tear out his eyes," screamed the hawk. 

^< I'll whip him to deatk with my tail,'^ barked the fox. 

'< I'll sting him home," hissed the rattle-snake.^ 

^^ I'll poison him," said the spider. 

" I'll fly-blow him," buzzed the fly. 

" I'^ll drown him^ if he'll only come into the brook, so I will,'*' 
quoth the trout. 

^' I'll drag him into my hole, and do his business there, I 
warrant," said the ant; and thereupon there was a giggle 
among the whole set. 

" And I'll— I'll"— said the worm. 

" What will you do, you poor d — 1," exclaimed the rest in 
a titter. 

" What will I do ? why Pll eat him after he's dead," re- 
plied sir worm ; and then he strutted about, until he unwarily 
came so near that he slipt into the brook, and was snapt up in 
a nM>ment by the trout. The example was contagious. 

" Oho ! are you for that sport," mewed the cat, and clawed 
the trout before he could get his head under water. 

*' Tit for tat," barked Reynard, and snatching pussy up ift> 
his teetli) was ofl* like a shot. 

^' Since 'tis the fashion," said the spider, *^ I'll have a crack 
at that same blue-bottle;!' and thereupon he nabbed the poor 
fly in a twinkling. 

*^ By your leave," said the toad, and snapt up the spider in 
less than no time. 

" You ugly thief of the world," hissed the rattle-snake, ia 
great wrath, and indignantly laying hold of the toad, manag- 
ed to swallow him about half way, where he lay in all Ug 
glory. 

" What a nice morsel for my poor fatherless little onegf 
cooed the dove, and pecking at the ant, was just flying jgl^ 
with it in quite a sentimental style, when the hawk seeiBlF 
■creamed out — 
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" What a pretty plump dove for a dinner! Providence hath 
ordained I should cat hcr.^' 

He was carrying her off, when the eagle darted upon him, 
and soaring to his a^rie on the summit of an inaccessible rock, 
composedly made a meal of both hawk and dove. Then 
picking his teeth with his claws, he exclaimed with great com- 
placency, " what a glorious thing it is to be king of the birds !" 

" Humph," exclaimed I, rubbing my eyes, for it seemed I 
had been half asleep, '^ humph, a man is not so much worse 
than his neighbors after all;" and shaking off the spell that 
was over me, bent my steps homewards, wondering why it 
was, that it seemed as if all living things were created for the 
sole purpose of preying on each other. The only solution 
which offered itself to my mind was, that the pleasure arising 
from eating, is mucli greater than the pain of being eaten, 
and that this propensity to devouring each other, on the whole, 
conduces to the general happiness. 



THE MOSS ROSE. 

Of the thousand allegories upon this favorite flower, the 
best may be traced to one of the celebrated "Parables of 
Krummaciier." But though so frequently paraphrased in 
prose and verse, no ornament that the ingenuity of the trans- 
lator has superadded, can compare with the exquisite simpli- 
city of the original, which is here given immediately from the 
German:— 

" The angel who takes care of the flowers, and sprinkles up- 
on them the dew in the still night, slumbered on a spring day 
in the shade of a rose-bush. And when he awoke, he said, 
with a smiling countenance — 3Iost beautiful of my children, I 
thank thee for thy refreshing odor and cooling shade. Could 
you now ask any favor, how willingly would 1 grant it ! 

Adorn me then with a new charm, said the spirit of the 
rose-bush, in a beseeching tone. 

And the angel adorned the loveliest of flowers with simple 
moss. 

Sweetly it stood then in modest attire, the moss rose, the 
most beautiful of its kind. 

Lovely Lina — lay aside the splendid ornament and the 
glittering jewel, and listen to the instructions of maternal 
nature." 
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POLITICAL ECOXOiMV. 

[ la giving placo to the follow in? well written article fnun a practi>K!<l hand, we by no mean* 
iaieutl conimiuiug our*cl\rH to the opiniuns it to zcaloii»ly uphuldK. But, a periodical like thia 
would be essentially di-frctivn in itv plnn, if it did not oflTord fucilitiea fur dia»cuiinatiu)f informn- 
tion, ui>ou quextioni of prrut and growing interokt, without identifying itself with parlivan publi- 
eitioU!i of either kidc ; acd we >hall be happy, in the exi^liug curiosity upon the kuhject of Pulitiral 
^onomy, to contribute all in our power toward arri^inp at round principloi, by iuvitinfr thoio 
•killed iu *The New Science.' to unfold their ditfercnt viowi in our papr^. In availing thora- 
■elveaof the offtr, howover, m> circumccrib«d aro our liDit^, that brevity muct be kept coniinu- 
ally in view, by writen, however able- — EfL Knickerbacktr,] 

In February, 1830, Sir Honry Parncll, one of the most 
influential members of the British Parliament, published the 
first edition of his work on " Financial lleform." It is an 
exi^ellent synopsis of the most approved doctrines of political 
economy, in practical adaptation to the affairs of Great Bri- 
tain, and has produced, in the course of the four editions 
through which it has passed, a decidc^d effect, with important 
cbangcs, upon the legislation of that country. In France toO| 
a result of the remarks it contains upon foreign commerce, has 
been the institution, in concert with Great Britain, of an in- 
quiry still going on at Paris, into the means of removing tho 
obstacles which fetter the trade between the two countries ; 
and a pamphlet,* upon which we are about to comment, was 
published at Paris, to point out to the commissioners acting 
in the matter, the principles upon which the customs duties 
ought to be adjusted reciprocally. 

In these "observations," as well as in his principal work, the 
author has advanced propositions bold, swee])ing, and calcu- 
lated to startle most readers even on this side of the Atlantic. 
They belong, however, to intellectual liberty, and form but 
a part of that grand system of reform on which the British na- 
tion has now fairly embarked. That they should be cordially 
inculcated here, with others reaching even further, is merely 
their due, and our duty, and yet it may be that they will be 
greeted with ridicule, which is not the test of truth, and by 
denunciation which cannot fix the standard of merit, instead 
of frank investigation, and liberal discussion. He who, in in- 
fluencing the press, timidly, or sordidly, from bigotry, or pre- 
judice, warps its channels, or stifles argument, is, negatively 
at least, an enetny to the welfare of his species. Certainly, 

* " Observations on the Commercial Intercourse between France and England. 
By Sir Hejuy PARiutLi., Itert. M. P. Paris, 1831." 
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public opinion does not seem to be made up either as to the to^ 
pics, the scope, or the auditors of free discussion, but it is 
time that the right should be established above the danger of 
impeachment. From the date of Mihon's " Areopagita," to 
the recent appearance of an anonymous but admirable ** Essay 
on the formation and publication of opinions," the argument 
in its favor has been powerfully maintained, and there should 
no longer be a doubt that " all opposition to free and public 
discussion, arises from conscious weakness, and fear of the 
result." 

Upon such a subject especially as political economy, no hesi- 
tation should obtain in publishing freely propositions however 
novel, or extreme. If wrong they can be argued down, or will 
sink of their own defect, and the discussion of them may lead, 
as did the pursuit of the ])hilosopher's stone, to much abiding 
benefit. Still are there propositions, which, although ground- 
ed in common sense, and conducive to freedom, would be 
banned from a hearing as jiaradoxes, and wild theories. For 
example, such as, that custom houses are an opprobrium^ and 
ought to be abolished as the machines of unequal taxation, 
manifold crimes, and national hostility — that the American 
industry which traverses the ocean in the modifications of for- 
eign commerce, should be as free as in any shape it may as- 
same while passing along our rivers, our roads, and our streets 
— that this ought to be a country — and such would make its 
proudest boast before the world — a country without debt, with- 
out beggars, and without taxes — that the creation of monopo- 
lies by law must cease totally — that government have no pow- 
er to make a constituent rich, because that implies a power 
also to make him poor — ^that the citizen should be as free, and 
uninfluenced in his avocations as he is in his person, and his 
conscience — that interference upon these subjects is incompati- 
ble with the idea of liberal institutions, and that the constitu- 
tion can confer no such authority, because it militates with 
the perfect and unalienable natural right of man, to regulate 
his own industry in the " pursuit of happiness." 

The sitting of this commission is as yet but a little cloud 
above the horizon ; fraught, however, to the ken of those who 
stand on that " vantage ground," whereof Lord Bacon makes 
mention, with the highest associations and mighty consequen- 
ces. This should be the modern '' Field of the Cloth of Gold/' 
The victims, though once the champions, of the mercantile 
and manufacturing systems, have met in treaty to abjure the 
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policy, hitherto so rife, with hatred, war, and mutual loss. 
The resuhs will be, a palinode of long cherished absurdities, 
a triumph to the rights of industry and the principles of politi- 
cal economy, and tidings of exceeding joy to the Christian and 
philanthropist.. While scanning the European map, it be- 
hooves us lo avert our eyes from the contests of rival tyrants, 
and the protocol disputes between heads which *' the likeness 
of a kingly crown have on;" but to make the coming general 
wreck of such things more numerous in the catalogue, and to 
settle our most intense gaze on this noiseless, but momentous 
assembly, and ponder deeply the principles constituting the 
basis of their councils and action. Those principles have beeOi 
long, and strenuously, inculcated by the " schoolmasters" of 
the science of political economy. Let the nations hear, and 
now between them let the sole contest be who shall be fore- 
most in profit, and in glory to act up to their scope* They 
teach the abolition of discrimination, restriction, retaliation, 
and monopoly — the freedom of trade, and the right of man in- 
dividually to consult his own interests — they deny any power 
inherent, delegated, or expedient in government, in protect- 
ing, (encouraging) regulating, enriching, or impoverishing; 
and, inasmuch as most wars have sprung from the protective 
system, the creature of national animosity, they proclaim as 
their motto, ^' peace on earth, and good will to all men." 

The leading propositions submitted by Sir Henry Parnell 
to the commission, are: 

1. That each nation (France and Great Britain) should be- 
gin by wholly abolishing their tariff laws, as they now exist. 

2. That each nation, in making a new tariff, should pro«> 
Geed strictly on the principle of consulting only its own inter- 
ests, and without, in any degree, making the details of its 
tariff matter of diplomatic negoliaiionj or reciprocal arrange* 
ment. 

The reasons for the first are, the impossibility of remedying 
in any other mode the defects of the present tariffs, on account 
of their number; and because this course will open the way 
for the substitution of reason and sound principles, in the place 
of those erroneous theories about trade and manufactures, on 
which the existing customs duties were formed. His second 
proposition goes to the utter subversion of the selfish and illib- 
eral schemes of retaliatory duties, and reciprocal arrange- 
ments, upon the pfailanthrophic principle that "whatever 
either country shall do which is really useful to itself, cannot 
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fail to be useful to the other." And, to sustain his project in 
all its parts, he lays out the broad and sure doctrines, that 
** every benefit which is obtained by individuals through protec- 
tion, is acquired at the loss of the public at large" — that '' eve- 
ry thing in the nature of what is called legislative regulation 
cf industry, is an evil" — and that " all that has been done in 
attempting to establish trades and manufactures at home, by 
imposing duties on tlie foreign, is highly pernicious, and had 
its origin in a theory on national prosperity which is entirely 



erroneous." 



The arguments he uses against the protective system are 
brief, but masterly, and he challenges those *' who still main- 
tain the policy of keeping the affairs of trade under the guard- 
ianship of legislation," to refute them, if they can, by reasons 
founded on fact and experience. After stating that " the whole 
object of protecting duties is to establish higher prices at home 
than the prices abroad," (and this must be their intent, or they 
are senseless) he goes on to demonstrate that, however bur* 
densome this may be to the consumers, it shortly is of no avail 
lo the manufacturers themselves, for their profits are brought 
and kept down by domestic rivalship; and that '^ no trade, of 
manufacture, has ever become really flourishing, until the 
prices have settled to the natural level, and the whole efi*ect of 
factitious aid has been done away, (quoad the manufacturers^ 
1^ home competition." 

The competition l>etween capitalists at home being free, the' 
incentives held out by protecting duties in the prospect of higl> 
prices, and corresponding profits, bring about rapid and greedy' 
investments in manufiicturing, and the market being restrict-^ 
ed to home consumption, (for if exports can be made, import?* 
of the same articles never will occur) the supply will tend al-^ 
ways to exceed the demand, and prices, in consequence, must 
go down. They cannot, however, in all cases, as Sir Henry 
supposes, '' become as low as if foreign goods were admitted 
free of duty." This must depend upon the relative cost of 
production. Below that grade they cannot permanently fall.- 
Wherever the want of sufficient skiU, capital, and experience,, 
a sparse population, high wages, superabundant lands, mi- 
gratory habits, and the free spirit of agricultural labor exist 
as in America, they will always enhance the cost of produc-^ 
tion beyond the rate in other countries differently situated. 

High prices do not necessarily imply high profits. ThuGk 
while the protective system compels the consumer to pay high-" 
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er prices to the home, than he would to the foreign manufac- 
turer, by reason of the different cost of production, the do- 
mestic manufacturer derives no more, after a season, than 
the ordinary profits on capital, in consequence of the compe- 
tition of his neighbors — ^and "the system becomes wholly 
inefficacious, and wholly useless with reference to its original 
object." The corollary drawn from which, by this enlight- 
ened statesman, is : 

" That all the duties should be reduced, so as no longer to 
leave any thing of the character of seeking to give protectionf 
but so as to be only for the purpose of obtaining revenue.^^ 

He then makes the distinct proposition, that France and 
England shall admit all the products of each other at a duty of 
ten per cent, ad valorem^ that being ** the highest rate which can 
with propriety be imposed." That such a measure is now ac- 
tually pending in negotiation between these two great nations, 
with a likelihood of success, will scarcely perhaps be believed 
in this country, but every patriot, understanding the subject^ 
must cordially wish that our government would anticipate its 
competitors, and secure the custom of the world in advance, 
by throwing our ports open to a trade perfectly free. Were 
there but two nations engaged in commerce, should one of 
them adopt restrictions upon its imports, the other might, per- 
haps with some semblance of wisdom, resort to retaliatory 
duties. But, where all countries nearly are contending for the 
common custom, that which purposes to break down competi- 
•tion, and engross the most business, must welcome all comers 
to its ports without let, tax, or restriction. The best retalia- 
tion upon restriction is free trade — the worst enemy of mo- 
nopoly is competition. By the philosophic inquirer, the origin 
of this vicious and preposterous system of legislation, may be 
traced to the wrong tJieory of government^ so long prevalent in 
the old world, and still lingering in the new, from a habitude 
of thought little short of superstition. Men have been in the 
custom of regarding government as a mysterious, and self-ex-' 
istent abstraction, endowed with creative and magical powers, 
and administered by motives and rules which ar6 sublimated 
far above, common sense, and utterly inapplicable to the indi- 
yidual citizen. The reverse exactly is the case, and political 
is barely domestic economy applied to the business of those 
shopkeepers called nations. Were one merchant in a city to 
exact of all the customers who entered his store, one per cent, 
on their dealings, and another, because he was affected by it. 
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to retaliate with a duty of half per cent., and a third to de* 
iliand Nothing at all, which of them would have the greatest 
irun of business J and most custom? There is no substantial 
difference between this instance, and that of commercial na- 
tlons, and the true poUcy of the United States most assuredly 
i^, at once to throw wide her ports, and by drawing to herself 
ihe ciistom, and the carrying trade of the world at large, to 
gite to American industry the only encouragement her free- 
men should deign to ask, or condescend to receive-— an open 
Jiddf and no favor. 

Ih adjusting the tariffs, at this rate per cent., and for reve- 
hxie merely, the principles for fixing the duties, are thus stated : 

** 1. That the collection of them may be as little inconve- 
nient as possible to the importing merchant. 

*^ 2. That they should be so moderate as not to add much 
to prices, and thereby diminish to a large amount the con- 
sumption of the goods on which they are imposed." 

Appeals are constantly made to the pride and patriotism of 
our citizens, in aid of the protective system, on the plea of 
encouraging American industry; and this ad captandum pre- 
text, we are persuaded, has gone further with the people than 
conviction through knowledge, or reflection upon the subject. 
It involves one, or perhaps all, of three absurd principles — 
either, our government is supported by taxes which are paid 
by foreigners ; or, they send their goods to us gratuitously 
without receiving any thing in exchange ; or, to tax the indus- 
try of eleven million five hundred thousand consumers, for the 
benefit of five hundred thousand manufacturers, is for the good 
of the whole nation. 

*' This is a most important point to attend to," says Sir 
Henry, "because as the only means o^ paying for mi\)orieA, 
goods is by exporting the domestic productions of industry, 
every restriction upon importation is really a restriction on in- 
dustry ; and on the contrary, every encouragement to impor- 
tation is an encouragement to industry." 

Foreign manufactures are obtained, how? Unquestionably 
by, and for the products of American industry. The moment 
the barter, or purchase, is made, the American industry is in- 
fused into the foreign articles. Where these are cheap their 
consumption is increased, and American industry is stimulat- 
ed, and encouraged to obtain additional means wherewithal 
they may be purchased. That is as much American industry 
which, with its earnings buys foreign manufiictures, as that 
4 
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builds a iwose. ciikirates a farm, er mri^ates m riiip. 
There is no good reason, beyood coDTeniesoe. in coflecUn^ the 
rerenue, wbr tbe whole load of federal uiYarinn sfaoold fidl 
apon that comparativelT small portkn^ AiBencan industry, 
adiich happens to pass throash the cnstom-hoiise, while the 
whole immense readne is exempted. On the contranr, the 
gross inequality of taxadoo, both iDcfiridaal asd sectic^al, it 
Beeessariij engenders, is an objection that ought to be fiital 
to the whole ^rstent, in a coontry of eqoal benefits, and equal 
burdens. 

The canons of taxation br impost, as hud dowm hj Sir 
Henry Pamell, are the following: 

1. All foreign articles, which eonsist of aiaterials for the 
operations of industry^ to be firee. 

2. All foreign articles, which are necessaries of fife, to be 



3. None bat those foreign artides which are luxuries, to be 
made subject to duty. 

To these details there are strong objections* They embody 
a departure from his own princifdes. In them is recognized 
the right of government to intermeddle with the interests, and 
occupations of its citizens, and the moment the principle of 
protection, and the prerogative to regulate are conceded, mo- 
nopolies, restrictions, and unwise legislation will rapidty poor 
in« There should be no manner of discrimination. If the 
government must support itself by this system of taxation, let 
it be by a tariff of ten per cent, ad valorem duties upon every 
thing brought into the country, regardless of what it consists, 
where it was made, or to what use it is destined. The idea 
of taxing luxuries especially should be wholly exploded. It is 
but a remnant of that scheme of sumptuary laws always found 
so impracticable, and now so universally abandoned. Besides 
the difficulty of discriminating between luxuries and necessa- 
ries, and the other objections to such a tax stated by Adam 
Smith, in the United States the abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture, and the quick subdivision and rotation of property, 
make luxuries in the ancient, or European sense of the term, 
almost unknown. The inhabitant, whether rich or poor, of a 
free country, has a right to spend his money as he pleases, 
either unproductively, or reproductively ; either on necessa- 
ries, or luxuries; and government should leave the matter for 
morality and religion alone to regulate. 

With those qoalifications we agree, that the tariffs proposed 
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to the commission to be established between England and 
France are, in the words of the writer of the " Observations," 
*^ exactly the kind of tariff that all nations at all times would 
hare had, if their commercial legislation had been founded on 
the established principles of political economy." 

Undoubtedly '^ every change in the public economy of a 
great nation, ought to be cautiously and gradually effected," 
and '* with the smallest amount of inconvenience and loss to 
the individuals who have vested their capital on the faith of 
legislative protection." Without mooting the point whether 
vested rights can accrue under a nudum pactum ; or urging the 
argument that the manufacturers were parties to, if not sole 
actors in, that legislation, and can take no advantage of their 
own wrong; or dwelling on the consideration that, if they do 
suffer, the intermediate cause being low prices, the public at 
large will be the gainers, let it be admitted that the duties 
must be gradually reduced, and then the inquiry arises how is 
this to be effected f The answer is furnished by the paper un- 
der review. 

^' In order that no capitalist who is now engaged in manu- 
factures may be injured by the change, it should be provided 
that the duties should continue as they now are for three years, 
and be reduced one third in each of the three following years. 
Such an arrangement would afford ample time for every one, 
who is at all interested in any existing enterprise, to prepare 
for the altered state of circumstcmces, and to avoid loss." 

One of the greatest abuses prevalent in this country is, the 
misapplication of public money. Our legislators, whether 
federal, state, or municipal, seem to forget that the funds at 
their disposal are raised by taxation, : and that taxes are no 
blessing; nor do they even pause to inquire for what purposes 
the taxes were paid by the people. Their situation is exactly 
that of a private agent. They are the trustees of the people, 
and have their power of attorney, and letter of instructions — 
and yet, were an individual to misapply money entrusted to 
him for specified objects, half so grossly as do the public ser- 
vants, he would be broken by his employer, and branded by 
the community for dishonesty and faithlessness. It is in vain 
to rely upon written directions, or the merit of public agents 
without responsibility constantly enforced by the vigilance of 
the principal. That vigilance can only be kept up in the peo- 
ple by making them feel the taxes, and understand distinctly 
for what uses they are enacted. By direct taxation this may 
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be accomplished, and economy and honesty secured in the adr 
ministration of public money. In this connexion we quote thp 
following passage, from perhaps the best writer in America* 
(Dr. Channing) upon a subject becoming daily of greater ana 
more pressing importance. 

^^We should rejoice," says the Christian Eiaminer for 
May, 1829, '^ if by some great improvement in finance, every 
f;ustom-house could be shut from Maine to Louisiana* The 
interest of human nature requires, that every fetter should be 
broken from the intercourse of nations, and that the most dis- 
tant countries should exchange all their products, whether d 
manual, or intellectual labor, as freely as members of the same 
epmmunity. An unrestricted commerce we regard as the most 
important means of diffusing through the wprld, knowledge, 
arts, coniforts, civilization, religion, and liberty ; and tp this 
great cause we would have our country devoted. We v/ill add, 
that we attach no importance tp what is deemed the chief 
benefit of tariffs, that they save the ne<;essity of direct tazationl 
and draw from the people a large revenue without their knowl- 
edge. In the flrst place we say that a free people ought to 
know what they have to pay for freedom, and pay it joyfully; 
and that they should as truly scorn to be cheated into the sup^ 
port of their government, as into the support of their children. 
In the next place, a large revenue is no blessing. An over^ 
flowing treasury will always be corrupting to the governors, 
•nd the governed. A revenue rigorously proportioned to the 
wants of a people, is as much as can safely be trusted to men 
in power. The only valid argument against substituting direct 
for indirect taxation, is the difficulty of ascertaining with pre- 
cision the property of the citizen. Happy would it be for us if 
tariffs could be done away !— for with them would be abolished 
fruitful causes of national jealousies, of war, of perjury, of 
wranglings, of innumerable frauds and crimes, and of harass-: 
ing restraints on |liat commerce which should be as free as the 
wind!" 

In the great financial reform about to take place in our fede-: 
ral system, it should be kept in mind that our general govern- 
ment, properly administered, requires an annual income of 
but ten millions of dollars. The public debt being paid off, 
what is to be done with the public Jands f The only remaining 
use for them is that to which they were dedicated by the origi- 
nal grant from the old states — the supp>ort of the government — 
already they yield three millions and a half annually, and with 
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better husbandry may be sold, or farmed out, so as to furnish 
as much federal revenue as is needed. There are then, as we 
conceive, three modes, in either of which alone the expenses 
of the general government ought to be defrayed : 

Firsts from the proceeds of the public lands. 

Secondly^ by a system of direct taxation, bearing equally on 
all the products of industry throughout the country. 

And Uistly^ by a tariff of ten per cent, ad valorem duties, laid 
upon all imports without discrimination. 



THE ARCTIC LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 

[ BT WILLIAM C. BBTA5T. ] 

» 

Gone is the long long winter night, 

Look, my beloved one ! 
How glorious, through his depths of light. 

Rolls the majestic sun. 
The willows, waked from winter's death, 
Give out a fragrance like thy breath — 

The summer is begun ! 

Aye, 'tis the long bright summer day: 

Hark, to that mighty crash ! 
The loosened ice-ridge breaks away — 

The smitten waters flash. 
Seaward the glittering mountain rides. 
While, down its green translucent sides, 

The foamy torrents dash. ^ 

See, love, my boat is moored for thee, 

By ocean's weedy flioor — 
The petrel does not skim the sea 

More swiftly than my oar. 
We'll go where, on the rocky isles. 
Her eggs the screaming sea-fowl piles 

Beside the pebbly shore; 
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Or, bide thee where the poppy blows, 

With wind-flowers frail and fair, 
While I, upon his isle of snows. 

Seek and defy the bear. 
Fierce though he be, and huge of frame, 
This arm his savage strength shall tame. 

And drag him from his lair. 

When crimson sky and flamy cloud 

Bespeak the summer fled, 
- And snows, that melt no more, enshroud 

The Tallies white and dead, 
I'll build of ice thy winter home. 
With glistening walls and lucid dome, 

And floor with skins bespread. . 

The white fox by thy couch shall play ; 

And, from the frozen skies. 
The meteors of a mimic day 

Shall flash upon thine eyes. 
And I — for such thy vow — meanwhile. 
Shall hear thy voice and see thy smile. 

Till that long midnight flies. 



Maxim makers are great thieves— e. g. take Lacon. 
" There are some persons," says he, " whom you might 
strip naked and throw ofl* London bridge, and you would meet 
them next day in Bond-street, well dressed, with swords by 
their sides, and money in their pockets." He has taken this 
from Beaumont and Fletcher, who have said it better in '^ Wit 
without Money:" 

Upon my conscience, buiy him stark naked, 

He would rise again within two hours, embroidered. / 



He who enters into a discussion with a prejudice, is Uke 
him who went into a shower bath with an umbrella — ^what 
good could it do him ? 



The mijid derives its strength from solitude, and its supple- 
ness from society. 
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SAYINGS OF LORD MONBODDO. 

The science of metaphysics must always keep, with the en- 
lightened few, a rank above all those that treat of inferior 
subjects, to that greatest one of all, the operations of mind 
and spirit. He who has never studied the philosophy of his 
own mind, is as much inferior to him who understands it, as 
the lubberly passenger in a ship is to the enlightened naviga- 
tor ; neither, it is true, can control the winds, nor clear away 
clouds from the stars ; but without any such visionary powers 
as these, there remains an immense dilSTerence between being 
driven through one's course ignorantly and incuriously by im- 
pulses of whose nature and limits we have no conception, and 
profiting by our intelligence of the same impulses, and when 
we cannot suit them to our purposes, accommodating our pur- 
poses to them — what matters it, so they are elSTected. Most 
of us walk in the dark in regard to every thing that concerns 
our own powers and better natures. We are lost in absolute 
fogs of ignorance, to the extent of not believing in the exist- 
ence of knowledge, and of not appreciating it when others dis- 
cover it. Yet the search should be made for its own sake, 
for the improvement and exercise it is fitted to give our percep- 
tive faculties and reasoning powers, even if the benefit ended 
there. It would be easy to cite many examples of this efi'ect. 
We shall content ourselves with one, which will put this mat- 
ter in a striking point of view, as showing how one man's mind 
at least, has arrived at a pitch of acutenessj which most or all 
of our readers probably must be content to admire, and can 
scarcely hope to reach. We mean Lord Monboddo— from 
whose work, on the origin and progress of language, book 1, 
ch. 8, we take the following extract : — 

'^ Plato said that the subject of opinion was neither the 
TO OK, or the thing itself, nor was it the to f^n of or nothing, but 
something betwixt these two. This may appear, at first sight, 
a little mysterious and hard to be understood ; but like other 
things of that kind in Plato, when examined to the bottom, 
it has a very clear meaning, and explains the nature of opinion 
very well. For, as he says, every man that opines must opine 
something. The subject of opinion, therefore, is not nothing 
— ^at the same time it is not the thing itself, but something 
betwixt the two." 

Lord Monboddo says, he knows a man who would spend 
days together in reading music, without applying to it either 
voice or instrument, and took great delight in it. The music, 
Monboddo saysi was intellectual. 
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A BELLE'S PHILOSOPHY. 

[from a LADT'b iXBUM.* ] 

Yon mountain's side hath a crystal stream, 
Which laughs along in the sunlight free, 
And its rippling course and the splintering gleam 

Of its diamond falls are a joy to see. 
Shall we turn it aside from its sparkling way, 

To slake for a summer a garden's thirst, 
That buds may have life, and that flow'rets gay 
In its fostering dews may be born and nurs'd; 
Oh no, philosopher, no, 
Utility must not mislead us so. 
We must always strive 
To preserve alive 
A little romance in this world below. 

There's a statue beneath yon humble shrine, 

'Tis the Queen of the Graces in virgin gold, 
Instinct with a beauty, as like divine, 

As poet or painter could feign of old. 
Shall her smiling and gentle presence be 

Coined down like a common and sordid things, 
To bear to the ends of the earth and sea, 

The stupid impress of a foolish king. 
Oh no, philosopher, no, &c. 

There's another shrine where the votary sues 

To the glorious life of that sculptured form ; 

And where in the light that her smiles diffuse, 

The iciest bosoms grow soft and warm. 
Shall the fatal spell of the parson drown 

In the rights of one mortal, the hopes of all. 
Shall the queen of the belles lay the sceptre down. 
And yield to a homely domestic thrall. 
Oh no, philosopher, no. 
Utility must not mislead us so. 
We must always strive 
To preserve alive 
A little romance in this world below. 

* Sappoaed to be the only one now extant. 
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HORiE GERMANICiE. NO. I. 

CSfcr Dras ISrcfiteti Ml bcrste|ren 
l^uss fn '8 JLanD Dcr 2Dfc!)tung sc^ien 
eSfcr Drcn i3fcj[)tcr tofll b'erst^DRra 
lEuss (ti Bfcjiiterff JLanlre ^t^n^ 



€rcTrrc|ite sfnti semaf^lte ^cnstersdliefben 
. &{t\X man bom maritt fn tife HftcJ^e j|)(ne(n 
Ba fst alles tmnful unDr tntster 

Sommt abet nur efnmal S)ctefn 
SSegmsst bCe bcrifflc capcUe 
Sa rst*8 auf ctnmal farbtfl bdle 
CUcscbfcbt unH ^(crratf) ]|lan|t fn Scfinelle 
3ScTTcuteuli taifrfct eCn eDlet scbefn. 

If any one talent in this world of mediocrity b6 inore de- 
cidedly rare than the rest, it is the talent of translation, espe- 
cially of poetry ; or rather to carry the idea fairly out, it may 
be questioned whether any such thing as translating poetry, be 
possible at all. A good poem in one language, is often the 
exciting cause of a good or bad poem in another, which last 
shall be called a translation, as Pope's Iliad for instance, 
is called a translation of Homer ; but does riot every school- 
boy of any cleverness know, that though you may translate 
Homer's Iliad or his Odyssey for ever and cvei', yet you never 
can translate him. Talma may take off Alexandeih, that's one 
step down, and a travelled ape may serve you up an imitfttioii 
of Talma, that^s another, and that brings y6il to about the 
distance from the conqueror, that most translations keep from 
their originals ; for most of them are made under the double 
disadvantage, of an imperfect apprehension by the translator 
himself of the real genius of his author, and of an impeifcct 
fashion of rendering what he does apprehend. Let somebody 
attitudinize to show you what the Apollo Belvedere \Sj or the 
Venus de Medicis, allow for their defects of conception and 
memory, their faults of form, and the disadvantages of ** pan- 
taloons and boddices," and then say whether such an exhibition 
satisfies or diminishes at all your desire to studfy with your 
own eyes those wonders of the chisel. If it does not, then 
5 
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never excuse your indolence in not learning languages up>on 
any sulistitute you can get for knowing them by borrowing the 
knowledge of others; but above all, never depreciate nor dis- 
parage the untasted fruits, but suppress your en^y when 
those who can taste, boast of them* 

The most remarkable poem of the present age, beyond all 
doubt or competition, is Ga?the's Faust. There is but one 
voice on this matter among those who know it ; but between 
these and those who do not know it, there is a gulph fixed, 
so that those who would pass into the class of the initiated 
cannot, except by an earnest application to the German; for 
I take it for granted few are ignorant of that work, who are 
not also ignorant of the language in which it is written. I 
would fain say something by way of insisting on the induce- 
ments to this study, and with this view shall attempt to g've 
an account of some of the most striking passages in Fau t, 
with occasional English versions of some stanzas, for wliica 
versions I claim the indulgence I have claimed for translators 
in general, to wit, that of being considered to have failed in 
an impossible undertaking. The ground work of the poem is 
the old superstition of l)r. Faust ; that matters little, for in 
the progress of thinkmg in the present age no one cares much 
for the mere story, the canvas or skeleton of a work. Wc 
look for the author — for the poet — for opinions — allusions — fia-* 
tiric-reflections— originality of remark not incident — for beau* 
tiful expressions, lively conversations, and play of fancy— and 
where these are, we care not whether the story be one handed 
down from Boccaccio or the Queen of Navarre, and a hun- 
dred times repeated, or a new fiction just \yorn of the author's 
brain — indeed the last seems more like being introduced to 
strangers, and the chances are that it will therefore interest 
us less. The nature and character, truth and application of 
the sentiments and incidents strike us more forcibly when the 
parties concerned are our old familiar friends, than they can 
among new faces, and we require too that there should be a 
keeping and harmony in what we are told, with what we 
know already, and that our new ideas, should we be so fortu- 
nate as to get any, shall mix readily and kindly with the old. 
Faust is a pleasant book in this respect — the episode of Mar- 
garet it is true is Gcethe's own, but the principal characters of 
the doctor and his tempter are faithful to the ancient letter* 
The devil is "proportioned as one's heart could wish a" devil — 
his cloven foot is not forgotten, and the superstitions of the 
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magic powers of the number three, and of the blind working of 
mysterious triangles and pentagrams, are preserved entire. 
Faust sells his soul on the usual terms, and there is nothing 
very singular either hi his reasons for doing so— he has con- 
sumed tlie resources of life — he has found that all wisdom is 
sorrow and much study weariness — his familiarity with pleasure 
has extended to disgust — his familiarity with science to con- 
tempt, and his imagination can conceive no happiness in such 
a world, even though its wildest flights within the bounds of 
nature could be realized. He pours forth curses upon his exis- 
tence, and in the deep feeling of the nothingness or inanity of 
the past and of the present, he finds an argument to despise 
or doubt the future, and by questioning its reality, justifies 
his recklessness as to any retribution he may heap upon it. 
Mephistopheles avails himself with the skill, peculiar to his 
tribe, of these favourable dispositions of the doctor. He gets 
leave first to tempt him, in a scene in heaven like that in Job, 
v.. when he api)ears however as a wag only — a lover of fun and 
mischief — a scoflcr, but not a fiendish destroyer ; but in the end 
he turns out very evil disposed, even for a devil, delighting 
not merely in freaks and dilemmas, but in inflicting bitter an- 
guish and in mocking it. Every one remembers the passage 
in Sterne in the theological arguments between Dr. Slop and 
my Uncle Toby. But the devil, says Dr. Slop, is damned to 
all eternity. I am very sorry for it, says my Uncle Toby. 
Whe-e-e-eugh, says Dr. Slop. My Uncle Toby's goodness 
of heart in this passage is most excellent, and until I read 
Faust I always thought with him; but if he should extend 
his pity to Mephistopheles, I should rather cry Whe-e-e-eugh 
with Dr. Slop. 

Between Faust and the devil it is all fair play. One grudg- 
es the old monopolizer his purchase of another eternal jewel 
certainly, but the doctor makes out his case so clearly, that 
the best thing he can do is to sell, that we yield to the convic- 
tioDy and however we may disapprove the transaction, we do 
not feel that we could have prevented it, or op])osed it 
to any purpose had we been there. Fight dog fight bear, 
it is the proverb's justice, and a man full of years and ex- 
perience who has been hacknied, jostled, blase^ through a 
long life, may lay the blame on his own capacity if he 
does not become toward the end of it a pretty fair match 
for a fiend. But Margaret, poor Margaret, how diflcrent is 
all this with her — she is painted so lovely, so confiding, so 
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child-like, artless, yet so guilty — she speaks from her failing 
heart such a voice of suppliant agony, that there should be a 
spirit found to give it an echo in reproaches — to aggravate her 
misery and drive her to despair, it is a thing too horrible for 
a poet even to imagine of the devil. We seem to feci her 
tears falling, to hear her sobs in the broken sentences, and to 
look round for her gentle form with words of comfort and re- 
assurance rising to our lips — be of good cheer — thy sins are 
forgiven thee. Such feelings rise so irresistibly that one ex- 
pects to find them every where, even in the child and father 
of perdition, and it is a disappointment and a new and deeper 
stain even on his character that he has them not. 

The poem opens with an address of the author to the crea? 
tures of his fancy — ^the society of his declining age-r-the re- 
placers of the companionships of his youth. It is very sweet 
and mournful and solemn, but seems to have no very direct 
bearing in any thing that follows. It has been done into En- 
glish by Lord Levison Gower, and so done, that even to the 
mere English reader the vague melody of the original words 
conveys more of the spirit of the writer than all the sense of 
the translation. For the German is a language eminently 
poetical, of plastic ductility and infinitely rich, and admitting 
in a high degree of that suitableness of sound to sense, of 
which we talk so much and show so few examples. They 
who are ignorant and wish to be witty on this subject, may be 
witty if they can, or failing that, they may resort to the old 
story of the emperor who thought the German a fit language 
for his horse— fitter no doubt than for himself. But the ini- 
tiated know, ai^d the uninitiated may learn, if they will be 
reasonable, that no modern European language combines so 
many attractions as the German. Its facility for comp>ound 
words— the versatility of its inversions — its faculty of appro- 
priating entire foreign dialects to its own use, and working 
them in to its own texture — its energy, sweetness, and ex- 
pression — ^these are the things to be weighed and estimated, 
and which the wise may be easily won to appreciate, in utter 
contempt of the small dust of the balance, of old saws about 
emperors and horses, and of studied bouquets of reiterated 
gutturals, and '' acht hundert acht und achtzig achteckige hechs 
koepfeJ^ 

This poem is followed by a prelude in the theatre behind 
the curtain, where the stage manager appears between his 
clown and poet, as preparing for the first exhibition of the new 
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drama. The manager is full of anxiety. He exhorts the 
poet on tlie subject of his work as if it were still to do— as if he 
were there to inspire the actors, or to possess them in the 
very hour of their performance, and he supplicates for inven- 
tion, novelty, variety, incident, and spirit, as one whose means 
of living depend on the event. He classes the poet and the 
clown together as the pillars of his hope — he reminds them 
that they have stood by him thus far through foul and fair, 
and begs them not to desert him here in his extremest need^*- 
hc lectures them upon public taste and the most infallible clap- 
traps and baits for applause, and declares it is far better to 
get cash from the present generation, than the shadowy hope 
of a harvest of praise from the next. All this is as nuts to the 
clown — to the poet bitter ashes. Sup[>ose, says the former, 
scoffingly, I too should talk about jiostcrity and neglect my 
business, who would make sport for the world that is passing — 
yet this must have its pleasures. You know what we stand in 
need of, dish it up for us by old rules and approved receipts, 
a love adventure, hopes, fears, and a catastrophe, a little 
poise and tinsel, and all goes down. But the dealer in metro 
stands upon his dignity — he speaks disrespectfully of the mob 
— ^gets on his high horse and appeals to future ages — then 
thinks of bygone days, and promises passionately that if they 
can be recalled, all contradictions shall be reconciled, all im- 
possibilities performed, and all parties 6{itisfied. 

Aff onea afmui those moments bringr, 

When early hope*, a ripening thronfTi 
Poured from the heart's perpetual spring, 

Uninterrupted joy nnd>M>ng. 
When mominfr mii»ts, all dim and gray, 

Around life's rugged steeps were curlM, 
And all the vales with flowers were gay. 
And buds just opening to display 

The promise of a magic world, 
PoBWising nought, yet rich— how sweet 
That love of truth — that self-deceit — 
That chalnless impulse— bid it move 

Thoao hopes — those passions — bid them bunv— 
That strength of hatred— power of love 

And youth-oh bid my youth return. 

This, however, is asking too much, but the manager smooths 
him down as well as he can, and comforts him for the control 
he cannot have over time and the past, by offering the regior^ 
of space and all that therein is to his absolute duposal. He 
I)eg8 him again to astonish the expectant audience to the very 
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top of their expectations, and makes over to him, his mimic 
miiverse full of materials for the purpose. 

Command your utmott hoort'ti desire, 

Sunt, moonii, snd stars, nor save, nor iparOi 
And wolls of rock and seas of fire, 

And livioj Uiingt of earth and air.^— 
Exhaust creation*! wildest range, 

It« triliuto far and wide compel, 
And lead your scenes with skilful clian^. 

From tcav'n, throughout the earth, and hell. 

. I pause here to express my utter dissatisfaction, disappoint- 
ment, and anger, at Lord Levison Gower. This dialogue, 
which in the original is eminently characteristic and full of 
sentiments, which though the situation makes them border on 
ridicule, are yet natural and true — ^\'ividly brought out and 
strikingly contrasted — all this, I say, he has tamed down in 
his translation, so that the greater part of it is not fit for the 
poet's corner in a village newspaper. One passage deserves 
to be excepted — *it is the first of those I have translated, and 
I shall cite his version here, because one or two ideas in the 
lines in italics are preserved from the original in his, which 
are lost, or nearly so, in mine— in the rest my own, as a trans- 
lation, is most accurate of the two. 

Then give mo back those days of feeling. 

When I u^ an expectant too-^ 
When through the wilds of fancy stealing, 

The stream of song was ever new— 
When morning mists the scene surrounded. 

And buds foretold the promised rose— ■ 
When beo-iiko o'er the flowers I bounded, 

And plucked and rifled as I chose. 
Enough 7et little formed my treasure^ 
The hopa t(f truth — illmtion** present pUanort. 
Give me the active spring of gladness, 

OfpleatMre atretck^d almott to pah^— 
My lute, my love, in all their madneaa-^ 

Ofre me my yoath again. 

A passage which follows this is tolerably done, but all the 
rest is bad, excessively; butldonot complain of this so much, 
because it is in virtue of a privilege I have claimed for the 
whole herd of translators — sermmpecus — but he has changed 
a corner stone of the design. Instead of the stage bufibon or 
clown, he introduces a friend with the manager and poet, thus 
destroying some of the liveliest points of the conversation, and 
deadening the little spirit that had not been distilled out of it 
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and carried off with the original dialect. He takes a freedom 
quite as unwarrantable in ttie next scene, of which he leaves 
out an important part, without a word of apology or hint at 
its existence in the German. It is a prelude, in Heaven. 
The angels arc introduced singing anthems of praise ; after 
which Mephistopheles enters and the conversation which Lord 
L. G. omits, follows between him and the Creator. It has too 
direct a bearing on the action of the piece to be thus passed 
over in dead silence, though it may not be very possible or 
desirable to render it in English — its familiarity is too decid- 
edly profane and it must get new faults in any version. The 
only attempt I know of is by Shelley, which can be referred 
to for proof of what I am saying. With these exceptions, 
however, it is much to the purpose of that in Job, on which 
it is evidently modelled. Permission is granted to Mephisto- 
pheles to try the strength of his temptations upon Faust, and 
the scene closes with the extraordinary stage direction^ 
** Heaven shuts and the archangels separate," and Mephisto- 
pheles left alone, soliloquizes on the kindness of the Deity in 
being so affable even with the devil. 

I shall attempt the anthem of the angels — it has some inde-* 
structible essence in it, ami although it has been treated first 
and last evea worse than poor Jolm Barleycorn, ploughed 
down, tossed to and fro and mangled, no translator I have met 
with has succeeded in quite extinguishing it. 

M I C H A E L.MM.TIM ttiB contends as erst and ayn, 

With kindred spheres in joyous sound. 
And briDf s his firrt appointed way 

In paths of thunder always round. 
Anf elic powers his si^ht inspires, 

Thoof h none his secret mystery knows, 
And rolling spheres and glorious firea 

Are glorioua as at first they rose. 

G A B R I E L»..MS«rift— inconGeivabty— away— 

The earth pursues her rolling flight. 
And alltnMtcs celestial day 

With deep, and ^U, and shndd'ring niglrtt 
It foams— the ocean — broad and free — 

On rocks and shallows for and near- 
While hurries on with rocks and sea, 

The ever swift revolriaf sphere. 

KAPHA ELM».CoiiteBdi]if stornu tkroagh ether sweep, 

^od sea and land by turns invade. 
Yet chained in nature's systems deep, 
Attd itiU fo thai nbMrrient made. 
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Precurfor of th« thunder's roar, 

In fire, destruction marks its way, 
Tet Thee thy servants most adore, 

Lord, ia the pieaceful beams of day. 

ALIii*«M«.Airfelic powert thy tight inspires. 

Though none thy secret mystery knowi» 
Atid rolling spherat and glorious fires^ 
Are glorious as at first they ro«e< 

Wo are now introduced to Faust j and we find him first in 
his character of an Unirersity Professor, in an old Gothic 
chamber of an ancient tower, among musty parchments, 
strange apparatus, and antiquated furniture. It is late in the 
night, and he seems to have just thrown aside his books in 
despair and disappointment, to muse on the results of his ap- 
plication, on the arts and uses of his life^ and he finds them — 
nothing. He discusses the value and substance of the scien- 
ces and studies among which he has so long been seeking re- 
pose of spirit and finding none, and he pronounces them rain 
and illusory, and exclaims bi^erly against the deceit they have 
so long been wont to put on him; and through his means on 
others. He rhapsodizes his regret for the always inevitable 
and now irreparable waste of his life — of time and energies 
created and given himi expressly to be wasted, and for that 
only, fitted and predestinated. He looks out at the window 
and speaks to the only face he sees, to the only companion 
he is wont to welcome. 



Thou full orbM moon— oh could thy light 
Behold my sorrows end to-night ! 
Thou, whom so oft with pensive brow 
To-night's high noon I've watch'd as now,' 
While Mther thy consoling ray 
' O'er books and papers found its way* 
Oh could I to the mountain's height 
Float off, all buoyant in thy light. 
Or ttt with ghosts the abysses over. 
O'er meadows ia thy glimmering hover. 
Or bathe, from wisdom's sorrows firee, 
In floods of dew all fresh from thee. 



Wo— still in prison, fast and deep, 
Accursed noisome donjon keep. 
Where Heaven's own light OQ weary walls, 
Through painted windows dimly falls — 
'Blid piles of books, which smoke and dast 

And worms long since have made dMir prey, 
And household stuffs, which moth and rust 

Are hasteniuf is their oM decay — 
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Heaped up— <ool»—boze»—gUuuee— climb 
Till the old chamber MenM to be 

The omnium getherum of Time- 
la thia a world— a world for thee. 

Why throba the breaat with aecret pain ^ 

The anzioua ipirit queationa why % 
Earth and ita hopes allure in vain. 

The aching heart and weary eye* 
Inatead of Nature's vistaa free, 

Where man Creation's purpoae ownaj 
In dust and smoke aurrounding thee, 

Are skeletons and ghastly bonea. 

Arise-— aeek out that diatant land-^ 

See here the great mysterioua book. 
The work of Nostradamus' hand— 

For better guidance wouldst thou look. 
^ 1*110 starry world unclosed at length, 

Ita light shall on thy soul diffuse. 
And teach thee with a spirit's strength* 

The tongue's communing spirits use. 

In rain nnkenn'd and idly here 

Muat these dread signets meet mine eye ! 
Mysterious powers that hover bmt. 

Oh if ye hear my voice— reply. 

His aspirations are at first for the converse of lofty and holy 
beings, the spirits of the macrocosm, or to phrase it somewhat 
incorrectly, the greater universe. It is to arrive at these that 
he resolves to pass the bounds of lawful knowledge, and grasps 
the forbidden book — his nerves become electric with a delight- 
ful and supernatural excitement and his mind fills with visions 
of glory — ^yet he regards the sign of the macrocosm long and 
wistfully, and dares not speak it out. lie fixes on that of the 
spirit of the earth, the active and beneficent principle of na- 
ture — he utters it, and the spirit stands before him ; but his 
mortal courage quails at the fearful sight, and he turns away 
his eyes in terror. He recovers himself directly and attempts 
to assert his dignity, and claims an equality with his tremen- 
dous visitor, but it is too late; the spirit spurns him and dis- 
appears, leaving him to relapse into his sombre meditations, 
which gather double bitterness from this new trial and failure 
of his strength. His eye rests on a flask of poison — he takes 
it down and resolves on an escape through the grave to a 
change of scene, since all his better hopes have failed him ; 
but at this moment he hears at a distance a sound of rejoicing, 
a peal of bells for Easter morning, and the chorus of the 
youths and maidens — ^the anthem in which in other days his 
6 
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voice had often joined. He puts the ]X)ison aside and lends 
his thoughts to this new impulse — the faith of bis early devo- 
tions is long since extinct, but their feeUngs are not quite for- 
gotten, and their remembered thrill prevails over the attract 
tions of death. The song is renewed and this long scene clo- 
ses with it. In the next we find Mephistopheles. He does 
not come like the greater spirit in power and terror — ^as one 
who must be met in pride and strength, after haviAg been 
sought by ' , 

" Superior science, penance, daring 
By length of watching, strength of mind and skill 
la knowledge of our fathers"— 

For such are not the ministers of harm. It is the mean fiend 
who comes like a black dog to scrape acquaintance, who offers 
himself to be picked up in the street as if by accident, and tQ 
make cautious and gradual discovery of his real character. 
In such a disguise Mephistopheles finds admittance to the stu- 
dy of the recluse, and he makes use of the opportunity to dis- 
turb his meditations, which commence in a softer mood than 
any in which we have yet seen Faust. He is full of the feeling 
of his evening walk. He has seen the sun go down, and the 
influence of the '* heavenliest hour of heaven" has not been 
lost even on his seared sympathies. He retains, though on 
the verge of his perdition, enough of his better nature to love 
a glorious sunset, to be solemnized by it, sobered, saddened, 
yet soothed and cheered. In such a mood he enters his retire- 
ment — he speaks as if he had forgotten that there was sorrow 
in the world. 

Retire w« bow fW>m field and hill, 

As closes in the evening hour, 
And with a soft yet boding thrill, 

The soul awakes its holier power— 
And each inordinate desire, 

And each intemperate impalse dies, 
As Charity's rekindling fire 

And God's own love revive and rise. 

He is interrupted here by the bowlings of the poodle, to- 
whom sentiments like these cannot fail to be unpalatable ; but 
he stills him and goes on, paying that pole-star of the student, 
his lonely lamp, a tribute, which must find an echo in the bo- 
som of every man who takes the true distinction between be- 
ing alone and feeling solitary — between crowds and society—^ 
between noise and enjoyment. 
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I Ah when within our narrow celli 

Again the friendly taper glowi, 
K A light is in the breast as well 

I And in the heart Itself (hat knows. 

Reason resumes her loAy themes- 
Hope blooms anew with promise rUI»— 
And oh— we languish for the stream*— 
We languish for the springs of life. 

This gleam of milder thought is already passing off — ^but he 
sits down to a theological disquisition, in the course of which 
the dog becomes outrageous, for, perverse and unprincipled 
as his taste is, he has the merit of being consistent in the 
feeling and persevering in the expression of jt, so much so 
that Faust, annoyed at last, attempts to turn him out of doors, 
and a contest takes place, in the course of which the real char- 
p acter of the stranger is discovered, and Mephistopheles stands 
l^i;*forth to personate it. Their conversations are long — ^I shall 
* not amplify upon them now — the result is that Faust sells, or 
rather, so recklessly does he bargain, gives away his soul, and 
the covenant is signed in blood. Yet he does get some promi- 
ses of enjoyment as part of the conditions, and he scornfully 
tells the adversary, the poor devil as he calls him, that it will 
not be in his power to fulfil this promise, or to shed one ray of 
pleasure upon a soul like his. Mephistopheles in reply taunts 
him with his attempted suicide, and his relenting when he 
heard the Easter songs and bells, intimating that the pleasures 
and affections of humanity have still some hold upon his 
breast. But he denies the inference. 



What though that sweet remembered tone 

Recaird my soul f^om fearAil thought, 
And soothing dreams like childhood's own* 

An instant o'er my fancy brought. 
Still will I curse the spells that bind 

Our natures to this foul abyss. 
The cheats that keep the chaiolees mind 

A prisoner in a den like this. 
Be etirs'd henceforth the spirit's deeming 

And lofty aim, itself to know— 
Accurs'd the dazzling pomp of seeming, 

The world's all captivating show. 
Cars*d be our visions of enduring 

In name and fame to times to come, 
And curs'd our ties, yet more filluring, 

Of wife, dependants, friends, and home. 
Accurs'd be raiauaon, when with treasure 

He waits high enterprise to crown. 
And when for our inglorious pleasure, 

He smooths luxurious pillows down. 
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Cura'd be the vine— may curses icathe 

Each once loved form our hearU recall. 
Affcnn'd bo hope— accurs'd be faith — 

And curs'd endurance onore than all. 

These are the outpourings of a humor, which only comes 
pver one occasionally, and which must be felt to be expressed, 
for for such passages every moment of inspiration is not the 
happy one. Genius is a will o' the wisp which nothing but 
another >vill o' the wisp can follow — and that will notr-r-many a 
man^-every man perhaps at times is as capable of execimioB 
when his wounded spirit stirs and stings within him as GcBlhe's 
self-^he becomes, so to speak, a genius for the moment — 
ctd hoc — ^but then he has his own griefs to pour out in his own 
way, and will not curse in harness. When the heart sickens 
and rebels in its convulsive energy, its deep and baneful in- 
dignation and fearful eloquence are uncontrollably its own-— 
they cannot be improved for the purposes of society like steam 
or gunpowder and made to work particular machinery, or 
crammed into some particular cannon, to drive such a thun- 
derbolt of cursing as this of Faust's through the barriers that 
separate language from language. Feeling may do much for 
an imitation i it may flow like a stream from a fish-pond 
through the track which a torrent has marked out ; but where 
is the power, the depth, the glory, the devastation of thegiantf 

Lapides adesos 
Stirpesque raptas et pecas et domo9 
Volventis una non sine magno 
Clamore montium vicina; que sylvae. 

Yet feeling may do much, and that too while it is still capa^ 
ble of being governed and directed, but not unless it be very 
capable also of ceasing to be so, and even in some danger of it| 
and the man who has that fbeling in any high degree, and 
who makes such an effort as the one in question with any thing 
like success, should have a mark set on him, and an injunction 
should always lie signed in chancery ready to come down at an 
instant's vmrning on his person and estate. All may be well 
while his safety valves work easily; but who shall calculate 
the effect of a scolding wife, adversity, loss of reputation, o^ 
a fog. 
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GIPSEYS OF GRANADA. 

From an Unpublished Work, 
[ BY THE AUTHOR OF "a YEAR IN SPAIK." ] ^ 

Cervantes begins his beautiful novel of the Gitanilla, in 
which he illustrates the pranks of the Gipseys, with the fol- 
lowing not very flattering exordium: " It would seem that 
the Gitanos and Gitanas were solely born into the world to fill 
the sUition of thieves. They are brought up among thieves; 
they study the profession of thieves, and finally end by becom- 
ing thieves, the most current and thorough-paced on the face 
of the earth." The history of our species furnishes no study 
more singular than that of this unaccountable race, which, 
emigrating from the east, overran the whole of Europe, and 
puslied its way onward, not by the force of the sword, but by 
begging and stealing; and at the same time that they conform- 
ed in some particulars of dress, manners, customs, and reli- 
gion, to the countries in which they settled, in others retained 
fsvery where a common character, common propensities, and 
common occupations. 

The Gipseys are found in no part of Spain except Andalu- 
pia, which, in their soft and lisping Spanish, they call la tierra 
de Dios — la tierra de Maria Saniisima — the land of God — the 
land of the most holy Virgin. They either live in the ruinous 
purlieus of the great cities, or else wander from place to place, 
the women carrying their children naked, slung from their 
shoulders, or dangling with one arm around them upon their 
hips. In Andalusia, as elsewhere, they gain their bread by 
tinkering, stealing, and fortune telling; and preserve the 
common tradition of an Egyptian descent. It is in Granada, 
however, that they most abound, just as the skippers are 
found in greatest numbers in the best cheese. They have their 
habitations in the caves of the Albaycin, where they practice 
little arts in lock and spoon making and basket work, their 
commodities having the common reputation of being worthless 
and catch-penny. To vend them, they take their stations in 
the Vivarambla, where they may always be seen seated at the 
shady side of the square, and never shifting their births until 
dislodged by the sun. Their chief revenue, however, arises 
from shaving their favorite water dogs, of which there is one 
in almost every family; and I have often been amused at seeing 
the four paws of one of these animals, as he impatiently subh 
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mitted to this process of decoration, held by as many young 
Gipseys in as many different directions, whilst the old crone 
their mother divested him of his fleece. These people are al- 
most universally tall and well made, their figures and carriage 
having in a rare degree the air of freedom'and unconstraint* 
The women are very beautiful, their features, as well as those 
of the men, being very regular; with an Asiatic complexion 
and cast of countenance ; long, straight, and very black hair ; 
full dark eyes, and teeth of pearly whiteness. They are all 
fond of appearing in the worn out finery of the Andalusian dan- 
dies, and have a taste for elegance, though it be even in rags. 
Their pranks are often exhibited on the Spanish stage to the 
great delight of the audience, who receive their quaint practi- 
cal jokes and less innocent rogueries with the greatest glee. 
Indeed they have the character of being a light hearted and 
happy race, and, notwithstanding their vicious propensities, 
are looked on with an extra share of that indulgence which is 
extended to vagrants of all classes in Spain. 

There is much in the cast of countenance, complexion, and 
unfettered conformation of these Gipseys, in connection with 
their mendicant air and the distinctness of their appearance, 
character, and sympathies, from those of the Spaniards around 
them, to remind an American of the vagrant Indians whom he 
has seen loitering about the frontier settlements of his native 
country. The Gipseys of Spain do not, however, excite the 
same sympathy as our unhappy aborigines. They came to 
that country of their own accord, and with a view to better 
their condition, bringing their vices with them, and making 
them instrumental to self support and to the presentation 61 
their identity. But the Indians, instead of dispossessing, are 
the dispossessed ; their degradation, instead of being derived 
from their savage state, has supplanted the wild virtues that 
adorned it, and is at once the result of civilized encroachment 
find the efficient cause of their ruin. 

It W818 in order to see something of the domestic economy of 
this strange race, of whom we daily met many in the streets 
of Granada, that we one morning took a walk to the caves of 
the Alhaycin, where they have their subterranean habitations. 
Crossing the ravine of the Daro, and passing through the 
more populous portion of the Albaycin, whose houses are oflen 
incorporated with the ruins of walls, that mark the gradual 
expansion of Granada, as it augmented its population in the 
days of the Saracens, we began at length to ascend the more 
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precipitous portion of the rival mountain, where it looks to^ 
wards the valley of the Daro and the fortress of the Alhambra« 
The Albaycin may be called the rival of the Alhambra, not 
only from its position immediately opposite, the two moun-^ 
tains being drawn up on either side of the Daro, and frowning 
upon each other, the Pillars of Hercules in miniature; but 
because in Moorish days it was crowned with a fortress of 
nearly equal strength, which sometimes arrayed itself in hos- 
tility. When two kings reigned not only in the same kingdom^ 
but in the single city of Granada, it was the fortress of the Al- 
baycin that formed the court and strong hold of Boabdil el 
Chico. Of this fortress scarce a vestige now remains; it 
doubtless dates its demolition from the period when, after the 
conquest, the Moriscos were compelled to take up their abode 
within the precincts of the Albaycin. 

As we went on ascending, the streets of the Albaycin passed 
gradual^ into zig-zag pathways winding their way up the ac-« 
elivity ; and the houses rising above each other along the hill 
side, gave place to caves artificially hollowed beneath the sur-*" 
face of the earth. The whole superior part of the mountain 
was perforated like a honeycomb, and contained within it9 
bowels a numerous population, of which, however, noneofthef 
ordinary indications could be discovered, except the wreathi^ 
of thin smoke which rose in every direction, curling amon^ 
the prickly-pear bushes, which covered the whole surface, ancf 
furnished food to the poor inhabitants who lived below. Af 
one of the first caves we managed an invitation to walk in, by 
asking a decent old woman for some water. When within thtf 
door, and we began to recover our sight, we found ourselvei# 
m an apartment of regular figure, and wanting in none of the^ 
comforts of Hfe.^ A fire-place stood in front of the entrance^ 
its chimney being perforated upwards through the rock. Onr 
the right was the door of the principal bed-room ; it had a cir-^ 
eular window or loop hole, was very clean and neat, and waff 
ornamented with crosses, artificial flowers, and rude paint-' 
ings of the saints. There were other apartments penetrating 
farther into the recesses of the mountain, and which received 
BO light from without ; these served for sleeping chambers and 
store rooms. The rock here, like that of the adjoining moun- 
tain, which contains the Mazmorras, is of a soft nature and 
is easily cut, but hardens by exposure to the air. The cave» 
that are hewn in it are more comfortable than the ordinary 
habitations of the poor, keep out the weather effectually, and 
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being less subject' to changes of temperature, are compara- 
tively warm in winter and cool in summer. 

Taking leave of our old woman and her cave, we proceed- 
ed eastward along the acclivity, until we found ourselves 
among the more wretched of these subterranean dwellings, 
the fit abode of Gipseys, vagabonds, and robbers. Having 
singled out one which we supposed to belong to the first of 
these honorable classes, from a group of tawny and more than 
half naked children, whom we found at their gambols before 
the door, we took the liberty of entering it, after the utter- 
ance of an ave maria purisima. We found no one within but 
a young Gipsey girl, seated on the stone floor, surrounded by 
a litter of straw, which she was sleepily weaving into braid for 
a bonnet. Beside her was a wild, shaggy dog^ which, like 
those of our Indians, seemed to haver adapted himself to the 
strange life of his masters, and gone back to his original and 
wolf-like condition. The dog is an accommodating animal | 
not only in manners, habits, and character, but even in ap- 
pearance, he learns to assimilate himself to his owner. The 
dog of a prince takes something of a prince's pomposity ; the 
butcher's dog shares in the butcher's fierceness ; the dog of a 
thief may be easily known by his skulking, hang-gallows air; 
and that of the poor beggar learns to look as humble and im- 
ploring as his master. The theory may fail as often as any 
other theory; but at all events it applied to the treacherous 
cur, who now growled at our intrusion, until it was sanctioned 
by his mistress; when, though he ceased his menacings, he 
took his station beside her, and still kept a watchful and low-> 
ering eye upon us. The young women too seemed embarass- 
ed by our presence; and when we would have had our fortunes 
told by her, she pleaded ignorance, bade us come when her 
mother should be there, i^d appeared willing to be rid of us. 
Ere we relieved her of our presence, we had time to remark 
that, though neither very clean nor very tidy, she was yet 
pretty as Preciosa herself. Her features were regular and 
expressive, with glowing eyes, and a form finely moulded and 
unperverted by artificial cmbarassmcnts. She had moreover 
a modest look, and scorned to justify the idea, that chastity 
could exist, as it is said to do, in so humble and unfettered a 
condition. Indeed, whatever may be the vices of the Spanish 
Gipseys, Cervantes tells us that they respect this virtue both in 
their wives and damsels, forming none but permanent connex- 
ions, which, though not sanctioned by matrimony, are only 
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broken by common consent. He gives them credit too for as- 
suming, in an eminent degree towards each other, the laws 
and obligations of friendship. They do not take the trouble 
to pursue crimes committed among them before the tribunals 
of the country ; but, like many others in Spain who are not 
Gipseys, ejiecute justice on their own account. 



MEMOIR OF ROBERT C. SANDS. 



Since the first pages of this Magazine were in type, one up 
On whom reliance was placed for many valuable contributions 
to its pages, an author of high merit, ^^ a scholar and a ripe 
and good one," devoted to literary pursuits with an ardor and 
a constancy rare among our countrymen, and of a temper and 
disposition amiable and excellent beyond that of most men, 
has been called away from us. Such an intellect should not 
be suffered to depart without notice, and in this article it is 
proposed to sketch briefly his life and character. 

Robert C. Sands was born in New- York on the eleventh 
of May, 1799. He was the son of Comfort Sands, Esq. for 
many years an eminent merchant of that city, who is honorably 
mentioned in Sparks's Life of Ledyard, as a liberal patron of 
that intrepid traveler, and who, during the events of the revo- 
lution had distinguished himself by his zeal and activity in the 
cause of liberty. Young Sands was noted in early life for his 
quickness of intellect and his facility in acquiring knowledge* 
At seven years of age he began the study of Latin in the school 
of Mr. Rose, at Brooklyn, on Long Island. At a subsequent 
period he pursued his classical studies under the instructions of 
Mr. Findlay, at the beautiful village of Newark, in the state 
of New-Jersey. It was Mr. Findlay, as he frequently remark- 
ed, who succeeded in inspiring him with a taste for the works 
of Virgil, which was never lost in the midst of all the various 
occupations in which he afterwards engaged. The ^neid 
was his refreshment when wearied by severer studies; and to 
the last day of his life it was a common practice with him, 
whenever he wished to kindle his imagination, or awaken the 
intellectual glow favorable to eloquent composition, to read a 
few pages of the rich harmonies of the Mantuan poet. 

lie was afterwards placed under the care of the Rev. 
7 
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Melancthon Whelpley, of New- York, subsequently pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Wall-street, by whom he wai 
prepared for college. lie was admitted to the Sophomore 
class of Columbia College, in October, 1812, after a private 
examination. At this institution, where the dead languagei 
are taught with an exactness not common in the American 
schools, he continued to pursue with zeal and success, the 
study of the authors of antiquity, especially the poets, whom 
he read with a true and strong relish of their beauties. Hence, 
in classical learning, he did not become a mere auceps jyiZa- 
barunif although in the department of philology he was by no 
means deficient, but early learned to apply to the works of the 
ancients the rules of a liberal and comprehensive criticism. 
Perhaps it should be mentioned as somewhat remarkable, that 
he mastered the various branches of mathematics, taught at 
Columbia College, with the same ease and the same readiness 
of comprehension as his favorite classics. He never, however, 
it is believed, recurred to these studies, and the success with 
which he has pursued them, is a proof rather of a capacity 
than an inclination for acquiring them. 

About a year after his matriculation, he set on foot, in 1814, 
in conjunction with his friend, the late Rev* James W. East- 
burn, and others, a literary periodical, entitled " The Mora- 
list," of which one number only was published. In February 
of the next year, a similar work was undertaken by the same 
association, with better success. It was entitled " Aeademie 
Recreations," and continued in existence as long as many yerjr 
respectable magazines have done in this country, namely, to 
the end of the year. To this work Mr. Sands was a large (x>n- 
tributor, both in prose and verse. He was always fond of the 
occupation, or rather the pastime of composition, £»r sadh it 
was to him. He wrote with incredible facility ; his pen was as 
fluent, and hesitated as little,, as the tongue of the most aeeoai* 
plished debater, and he possessed a variety and an affluence ef 
allusion, that gave to his unpremeditated essays the air of be- 
ing the fruit of special study for the occasion. 

He was graduated in 1815, and soon after entered his name- 
as a student at law in the office of David B. Ogden, Esq., of 
New- York. It might naturally be supposed, that one so mucht 
addicted to the pursuit of elegant literature, would find little 
attraction in the study of our jurisprudence^ The fact, how-* 
ever, seems to have been different. Mr. Sands delighted, as a 
mental exercise, in fathoming the abstruse doctrines and Sal- 
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lowing the subtle reasonings of the common law, and regarded 
with a kind of reverence that complicated fabric, the con- 
struction of which has tasked so many acute and vigorous 
intellects, and which, whatever may be its recommendations 
or its defects, must be admitted to be a wonderful monument 
of human ingenuity* 

At sixteen years of age he wrote the " Brfdal of Vaumond,*' 
a metrical romance, in the irregular measure of Scott's Lay 
of the Last Minstrel; but the poem was not published till 
1817. It was harshly criticised in a contemporary periodical; 
but had the reviewer known the extreme youth of its author, 
the facility of the versification, the brilliancy of many of the 
conceptions, and the daring wildness of the imagery in various 
passages, should have caused him to overlook the defects con- 
sequent upon an age when the best endowed and most highly 
cultivated minds have not yet learned to use skilfully their own 
powers and resources. Mr. Sands, of course, was not gratified 
with the kind of notice his poem had met with, and never seem- 
ed to refer to this early effort with pleasure. 

In 1817, he contributed largely to a series of communica- 
tions in prose and verse, entitled <^ The Neologist," which 
were published in the Daily Advertiser, and attracted some 
attention. About the same time he engaged in a bolder un- 
dertaking. In conjunction with his early friend already men- 
tioned, Mr. Eastburn, a young man of a richly grapdd and fum- 
ished mind, he planned a roniantic poem, founded on the ad- 
ventures of King Philip, the Pequod Chieftain. The fable 
was sketched in a brief interview between the two friends, and 
afterwards, while Mr. Eastburn was at, Bristol, in Rhode Is- 
land, and Mr. Sands in New- York, the several portions un- 
dertaken by each were written, and transmitted to each other 
in letters. After the death of Mr. Eastburn, he revised the 
work, adding some portions, and published it with copious 
notes in 1820. In the North American Review, it was made 
the subject of one of the most eloquent and delightful articles 
of literary criticism, that has ever appeared in this country. 
The poem deserved the commendation it received — ^it was a 
work of high original power — a bold attempt to deal with new 
and untried materials of poetic imagery and interest — and the 
success justified the attempt. Mr. Eastburn died in the year 
1819, and the surviving author of the work inserted an afifect- 
ing monody on his death, in a series of papers published in the 
Commercial Advertiser, entitled ^'The Amphilogist.'' Un- 
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der this signature he also gave several translations of great 
merit from the Greek and Roman poets. 

Mr* Sands was admitted to the bar in the spring of the year 
1820, the day before he completed his twenty-first year. He 
then opened an office and commenced the practice of his proi- 
fession in the city of New^York. The writer of this notice is 
not positive whether it was about this period that he revised 
his classical studies, and extended his acquaintance with the 
poets of antiquity. Certain it is, however, that after leaving 
college, he applied himself with great ardor to the reading of 
such of the old authors, as had engaged the least of his atten- 
tion in the schools, particularly the Greek tragedians, with 
whose works he gained a rare familiarity. Having accom- 
plished this, he acquired the Italian language, and read 
carefully all its great authors, from Dante downwards to 
Monti in our own times. At a subsequent period he studied 
the Spanish tongue critically, and made himself acquainted 
with its most celebrated writers. French he had learned 
early, and was at homo in its literature ; and a little before his 
death he had begun to read the Portuguese authors. 

In 1822, and the subsequent year, he wrote much for the 
Literary Review, a monthly periodical, then published ia 
New-fYork, by Van Winkle, which received a great increase 
of reputation from the contributions "of his pen. In the winter 
of 1823-4, some of his happiest efforts in the humorous style, 
of which he was a great master, appeared in the Tammany 
Magazine, a periodical which had not even the ordinary for* 
tune of lasting to the end of the year. In May, 1824, the 
'^ Analectic Magazine" was established in the city of New- 
York, by I). Bliss & £. White, and placed under his charge* 
At the end of six months he gave up the work, but was after- 
wards engaged as one of the editors, when it had changed its 
name to that of " The New- York Review," and assisted in 
conducting it, until, in 1826, the year before its dissolution, it 
was united with the Literary Gazette, published in Boston* 
In 1827 he accepted an engagement to write for the Commeri 
cial Advertiser, which continued until his death. 

The letters of Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, were publish* 
ed in this city, in 1828, for the S. American market. Mr. Sands 
wrote a life of that famous adventurer, compiled from the old 
Spcmish historians, to which he was so fortunate as to obtain 
access^ and from other authentic sources. It was translated 
by Mr. Dominguez, a learned Spaniard of this city, and pre- 
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fixed to the letters. The original yet remains in manuscript, 
and is unquestionably the best biographical account of Cortes in 
the English language — perhaps the best that has been written. 
In the course of the same year, Mr. Sands, along with two 
of his friends, one of whom was the Hon. Mr. Verplanck, pro- 
jected a literary miscellany, entitled the Talisman, of which 
three volumes were published, the last in 1830. To this work 
he contributed about a third of the contents, and some of the 
articles furnished by him are among the best of his writings. 
The " Simple Tale" is a happy example of sly humor and con- 
cealed satire. In the " Scenes at Washington," a considerable 
portion of which was written by him, his talent for ludicrous 
description and narrative is employed with capital effect ; and 
the " Dream of Papantzin," a poem, the scene of which is 
laid in Mexico, is admirable for the solemn grandeur of the 
thought, the magnificence of the imagery, and the flow of the 
versification. Mr. Sands had an ear for poetic measure cul- 
tivated l>y a study of the varied and flexible rhythm of the an- 
cient classics, by the reading of the old poets of our own lan- 
guage, and by an examination of the rules of versification 
adopted in the various modern languages with which he was 
acquainted. By those who consider metrical harmony as iden- 
tical with monotony, who accuse Milton of not understanding 
the structure of blank verse, and who charge Spenser with 
ignorance of the art of versification, because he wrote 

Unweeting of the perilous wandering ways- 
Mr. Sands may be said to have had a bad ear. But the fact 
was that he understood how to roughen his verse with skill, 
and to vary its modulations. 

In the beginning of November last, the work entitled " Tales 
of the Glauber Spa," was published in New-York# The in- 
troduction and two of the tales, namely " Mr. Green," and 
" Boyuca," were furnished by Mr. Sands, and they bear strong- 
ly the impress of his mind— -the peculiar vein of humor and sa- 
tire in the two former, and the imagery of the latter, so ^Id 
and vivid, that the narrative seems to the reader like the re- 
collection of some strange dream, give them a character which 
could not be mistaken by those who are at all familiar with his 
writings. One of his latest compositions was a little poem, 
entitled " The Dead of 1832," which, a few days before his 
death, appeared anonymously in the Commercial Advertiser. 
It was an enumeration of the trophies reaped by Death and 
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Tim^f in the distingoisbed men wlio had been gathered to 
th^ir grares in tbe year wbieh has jost ended, and with wfaonii 
though unconscious of the fate impending orer him, he was, 
within the few remaining days of that year, to be numbered. 
Mr. Sandsy just before his death, had oigaged to fiimisli, 
for this Magazine, an article oo Esqmmmx IMeraimt. 
He bad consulted, for this purpose, all the conunon books 
containing any thing which related to that singular race 
of people; and on the sixteenth of December, had pro- 
loured a history of Greenland, in two rolumes, written by Dar 
Tid Crantz, a German missionary, who, in the year 1761, was 
aent to Greenland by the United Brethren, and resided there 
a twelvemonth, for the express purpose of comfMling a de- 
scription of the country, and whose work is full of curious and 
minute information respecting those frozen latitudes and tlmr 
inhabitants. He immediately gave himself, with his usual in- 
tense application, to the perujsal of this book, in order to fiD 
bis mind with ideas of the Esquimaux modes of life, their tra- 
ditions and their mythology^ He had already finished an in- 
troduction to tbe article, which was a review of an imaginary 
book of translations from the Esquimaux language, and bad 
ivritten two fragments, whieh he intended for supposed speei- 
nicns of Greenland poetry. After another interval of close 
reading, he again, on the seventeenth of December! aboirt 
four o'clock in the afternoon, sat down to the work of compo- 
dition. He merely wrote with a pencil the following line, mg- 
gestcd probably by some topic in the Greenland mythology, 

Oh think not my spirit among you abides, 

when he was suddenly struck with the disease which removed 
his own spirit from its material dwelling. Below this Kne, on 
the original manuscript, were observed, after his death, seve- 
ral irregular pencil marks, extending nearly across the page, 
as if traced by a hand that moved in darkness, or no longer 
obeyed the impulse of the will. He rose, oi)ened the dmr, 
and attempted to pass out of the room, but fell on tbe thresh* 
bold. On being assisted to his chamber and placed on the 
bed, he was observed to raise his powerless right arm with 
the other, and looking at it, to shed tears. It was soon dis- 
covered that the disorder was an apoplectic stroke; he shortly 
after rclai>sed into a lethar|2:y, from which he never awoke, 
and in less than four hours from the attack expired without a 
Mmggle. 
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Mr. Sands had qualities of the heart Jio less admirable than 
those of the intellect. He possessed an uaeoramon and wholly 
unaffected humanity of disposition ; he loved his friends witk 
a strong and unwavering attachment, and few men ever suc^ 
ceeded in attaehiog their friends so strongljr. He was particu-^ 
larly kind to those whom fortune had placed in an inferior sta-* 
tion, and seemed to study to make up by the gentleness and 
generosity of his conduct, for the inequalities of accident* He 
reverenced religion, and all good and mcHral influences, wher-* 
ever they were found to exist. 

His intellectual character has already been drawn in the 
course of this narrative. With great activity and versatility 
of mind, he possessed a large share of what is commonly called 
talent f or the power of vigorously directing the faculties of the 
mind to any given purpose<> His fancy was surprisingly fruitful 
of new and varied combinations of ideas ; and if his vein of hu-' 
mor, peculiar and original as it was, had any fault, it was only 
that of excessive and unrestrained exoberance. His conversa-^ 
tion was full of wit and knowledge, and the quaint combina-^ 
lions of language, and grotesque associations of ideas, that 
seemed to suggest themselves to his mind unsought, made him 
an amusing, as his learning and originality of reflection ren-^ 
dered him, an instructive companion. Delighting as he did i» 
the work of composition, he was disposed to make it a social 
and not a solitary enjoyment; he loved to write in conjunction 
with his friends ; and he had this peculiarity, that the presencer 
of others, which most authors feel to be a restraint on the free 
course of their thoughts and fancies, was actually to him ai 
source of excitement and inspiration. 

A collection of his writings to be published by subscription,, 
consisting of such as he himself might have thought worthy or 
preservation, has been ^oken of^ and it is hoped that the plan^ 
may be carried into effect. 

Subjoined is the fragment of the article begun by him for 
this magazine. In this unfinished state it derives its principal 
interest from the fearful catastrophe by which it was interrupted^ 
The little poem, on page twenty-nine, by another hand, was 
originally written to form* a conclusion for the article which 
follows. The first of the poetic passages seems to have? 
been intended as the introduction to an heroic poem, on the 
ancient settlement of Greenland by the Esquimaux. Two or 
three notes have been added from Crantz's book, by the wri^ 
ler ofthis memoir. The second is the beginning of an ./1»«k 
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cteordic poem in praise of water, the sole beverage of the 
Greenlanders, and which is kept by them, according to Cxantz, 
generally in copper vessels, and cooled from time to time with 
ice or snow. 



POETRY OF THE ESQUIMAUX. 

The title of this article may, at the first flush, surprise some 
of our reading and not merely nominal readers. It is not very 
probable that the extremely novel little work before us has 
fallen into the hands of any of them. Messrs. Peabody Sl Co* 
believe that they are the sole possessors of a copy, on this side 
of the Atlantic; but, like other publishers, ana other people, 
they are extremely liable to be mistaken; since the intercourse 
carried ori over the waste of waters is nearly as miscellaneous 
as the flight of birds in the upper element. Before this notice 
may see the light of publicity, half a dozen other enterprising 
monthlies in this country may possibly get a copy of Professor 
Skallagrimston's work.* But it is doubtful. Messrs. Pea- 
body & Co. arc not inclined to believe it ; and we feel as if 
we were treading, in some measure, on fresh and original, 
dew-bespangled, or rather frost-congealed ground. 

Dr. Thorlief Glum Skallagrimston is well known to all who 
take any interest in, or have beard of, the proceedings of the 
" Foreign Missionary and Tract Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland," as the accomplished and able translator of the Gos- 
pels and a portion of the Apocrypha, into the language of the 
" universal Esquimaux nation." We parody a phrase which 
has been bestowed on our eastern fellow-citizens, of which 
they have reason to be proud ; and think that we do it legiti- 
mately. Whoever has been taught " geography and the use 
of the globes," and will take the trouble to consider the na-* 
ture of the arctic circle, and the contiguous portions of ice, 
water, and earth, must be satisfied that those who, from 
choice or necessity, live in such high latitudes, can easily find 
the ways and means of circumventing the pole, and be nearly 
as well off* any-where, in tlie same parallel. The Esquimaux, 
or Iskimoes, (as Doctor Skallagrimston calls them, by way of 
un-frenchifying their genuine title,) seem to have been of this 
opinion ; for they settled and squatted in nearly all the frozen 



* Specimeus of the Poetry of the Iskimoes. Shaw, Smith & Scrogglits. Lou- 
don, 1832. 
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regions, except Captain Symraes's hole» the aspect of which, it 
seems, did not please them. But we are anticipating our ex- 
tracts from Doctor Skallagrimston's selections, in which a cu- 
rious reference is made to that aperture. The Esquimaux did 
make themselves a universal nation, by taking independent 
possession of all the ground they could find, which the occu- 
pants could not keep with the strong hand, in the extreme 
northern latitudes : and as the result of the exploi'ation of all 
modern navigators has been that there is very little of it, per- 
haps they are more excusable than some other people. 

We feel that we are writing in a strain of levity, which may 
be thought misplaced. But it is impossible to refrain from 
smiling at the idea of poetic inspiration being kindled in regions 
where alcohol freezes ; and natural wonder at the fact that 
such is the case, is accompanied, more or less, with amusing 
associations. , 

May our apology be accepted ; and let us proceed witK Dr. 
Thorlief Glum Skallagrimston's specimens of the poetical lit- 
erature of the Esquimaux. We love his name, because it is 
hard to utter, and, being learned, is difficult to disremeniber^ — 
as we have heard certain of our countrymen say, when cross- 
questioned in courts. Next to Dr. Bowring, he is probably 
the most erudite man alive, in the languages of the northern 
regions of the globe ; and he has made that of the Samoieds 
his favorite and particular study. By some cultivated English 
scholars, his metrical versions both from the Celtic and the 
Gothic poets are preferred to those of Dr. Bowring. And, if 
our opinion were of any recognized value, we should not hesi- 
tate to say that there is a sameness and a oneness about Bow- 
ring's translations, which makes less touching and eflectual 
the joys and the woes of that kind of people who do not know 
each other from Adatn ; and who, mo**eover, are unapprised of 
the fact that Adam was their common father. Not that they 
have been sophisticated, by reading Voltaire's Universal Histo- 
ry ; for they are innocent of knowing any letters ; but that they 
have lost even the commonest and most universal of the early 
traditions. Still they are homoio-pathetieal with the great 
family of man; while, as nations, they have idiosyncrasies 
which arise from circumstances, and give a definite and dis- 
tinct character to the poetry of each tribe or people. Dr. 
Bowring makes theqi all sing to the same tune. They do not. 
The peculiarities of all the large human famihes which have 
ramified out from among the descendants of Shem, Ham^ and 
8 
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Japhet, are as distinelly marked in their poetry, as they are 
in their complexions and craniological features. 

Dr. Skailagrimston is of Icelandic extraction, and of a very 
old and respectable Danish family in thut island, of which the 
inhospitable nature of the climate is so atrongly contrasted 
with the hospitable manners of the inhabitants*. ^ He has resid- 
ed, however, in the vicinity of London, for the last ten years, 
dedicating his time and talents to the prosecution of his studies 
in the northern dialects. There is a daily beauty and respec- 
table simplicity about his private life ; while his philosophical 
researches have already done much to advance the great cause 
of learning, by illustrating the history of the past. He is the 
personal friend of the Rev. Egil Peter Geirson ; with whose 
name some of our readers may be more familiar than with 
his own. 



Of sledge-bome heroes, o*er the cold bright waste, 
Whom mighty dogs, rejoicing, drew to war. 

And of the warrior multitudes who past 
Round where the unfathomed cave extends afar* 

Who heard the ice-bound rock split, unaghast. 
And saw new suns, and many a fiery star, 

I sing in numerous verse — that their renown 

May thus to all posterity go down. 



Wond6rful are thy doings. Witch of Cold ! 

The frozen gossamer web that cuts the skin. 
The hoar frost piled fantastic on the old 

Substantial hills, the sea that boils within 
And steams from all its waters manifold. 

Until the frost-smoke clears, and first the thia 
And then the solid ice spreads, white and strong,. 
These are thy works— to thee I wake the song. 



Queen of the long long winter, when the sleep 
Of living death is wrapped round bears and meni 

I love thy reign full well, for I can keep 
Well pleased with those I love my lowly den; 

Hear the dread iceberg thunder from its steep; 
Or mark the bright moon shining now and then ; 

Until thine enemy, the God of Fire, 

Unbinds the ice and bids thy sway expire. 
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Now hath he gone — and ere the sacred feast 

Again invites to his returning blase, 
I'll sing the deeds of Karalit* at least, 

If thoB Inspire and these repeat mj lays. 
That so the meibory long may be increased, 

Of giant conquerors in the olden days; 
Who hi their Kaiakst o'er the Kralcen's froth, 
Flew, and overcame the sea-snalLC in his wrath. 



Who met the bearded Auaks,t and defied 
Their tuslos, and smote with never-failing lance 

r^eitselc and Neitsersoak,^ that in their pride 
Deemed the whole ocean their inheritance, 

Till the whole ocean with their blood was dyed — 
O'er the heaven-spanning ice-bridge dared advance. 

And now have joined the Gods in mimic wars. 

Or drive the devious foot-ball mid the stars. 



From the brazen kettle bring 
Water, while its praise we sing. 
Water, pure, and clear, and cold. 
Beverage of the Gods of old. 
Shining in the upper sky. 
See the pure white masses lie ! 
See the glory round them blending ! 
See the sparkling stream descending ! 
While in brightness to the shore, 
Comes the current we adore. 
FiU the skins, the kettle fill. 
Let me sing and let me swill. 
Till the heat within me raging, 
Dieth with its blest assuaging. 
Colder make ♦ ♦ * 



* KmratUt a name given to themselves by the Esquimanz. 

t Kaiak ; the smaller boat of the mill «iCGreen1aDd, " sbup at head and ttem just like a Wear- 
er's sliuttle, scarce a ImC and a half hand fli the broadest middle part, and hardly a foot deep.*' 

t Auak ; the sea-cow* or walrus. **Oll both its lips, and oa each side" of Its no^ is a kind of 
skin, a hand's-breadth, stuck with a plantation of bristles, that are a aoodspan longhand as thick 
as a straw ; they are like a three-strunded cord, pellucid, and give the animal a majestic though 
a grim aspect." — Crantz** History of Greenland. 

$ I^eitsek and Ifeittenoak ; two kinds of seals,— tho Utter the largest. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The pigeon-holes of our cabinet are already lined with communications, and 
we cannot better keep them in order, than by at once distributing their content! 
under their respective heads of ** acc*^ptod/' *' rejected," and ** for advisement,"— 
observing always, however, most religioii!>1y, the requc&t, when made by corres- 
pondents, to have their contributions passed over in silence. 

To begin with grave subjects, we shall always be happy to have answer- 
ed through our pages, any questions upon literature or antiquities, like that 
praferred by Cei.ticu$; and we regret that his own letter was not intend- 
ed for publication. That important ground once occupied with so happy an 
effect by the London Gentleniairs Magazine, when it was the medium through 
which men of taste, science, and literature, communiwUted with each other upon 
every class of subjects, has been so deserted by modern jieriodicals, that it may ba 
necessary for us here to remind our leaders, tiiat we shall always be happy when 
the^ exchange their views with each other, as well as with the public, through 
our Magazine. In the meantime, though but little versed in the abstrujie points 
of chronology, about which Celricus is »o curious, we believe (upon the authority 
of Gillacoeman's list of the heathen monarchs of Ireland.) that the commence- 
ment of the Milesian monarchy was coincident with tlie reiei;n of Solomon in the 
east. As to the period of time when the Irish language was fixed, it must be al- 
most impossible to name it with any precision, when we recollect that according 
to the most received opinions of philologists — while many of the terms and all 
the construction of that ancient tongue, have been derived from early commerce 
with the Phoenicians — it is composed from fewer Celtic dialects, than any other 
tongue among the coutinentul Celts, and iairolires the remains of the primeTal 
language of Europe. 

QuiVKDo's *< Resuscitations of forgotten Bards.*' is misnamed. Quivedo is a 
resurrection man, not a resuscitator, and he should reculleift that reviewers dis- 
■ect none but living subjects — a dead one is of no more use to them than to a 
recruiting officer. 

** C," '* L^KE Erik," and " Robix Hood's*' article on Rifle Shooting are under 
consideration. We think we should like to hear from the author of the second in 
prose. We like the subject of the third, but it might have been handled better, 
R. H. should have consulted Col. Hawker's book fur information, upon percussion 
locks. l>efore attempting to decide upon the relative advantage between them 
and flint locks. The idea of the action of the percussion powder depressin|^ the 
piece, we believe is exploded. 

'' Thc Observatory" shall appear in our next. 

" S. W." does not do himself justice — he must elaborate his rerses more. 

We like ** Lion" so much as to wish to keep him for the present in our meaag- 
erie, but as yet do not know what use to make of him. 

HoGAir Mooah's ** Vision" is received. But Hogan Mogan has forgotten that 

though a man may dream when he is asleep, yet he should always be awake 

when he relates his dreams. The poetical part, the Ode to Black Hawk partica- 

larly, he has imitated from Halleck's Marco BoEzaris. But such an imitatloa 

— It is 99 list And fulM>me to our ears 
As howiiog aAer miuie-^ 

We shall be happy to hear from Inigo Jdrxi, on ** Domestic Architecture," 
though the want of room, of which he complaint at large parties, might in some 
measure be remedied by the gentlemen entering into terms with the ladies, to 
give up carrying their hats into a ball-room, upon condition that their fair ene- 
mies will sacrifice so much of their sleeves as occupies an equal space in the 
crowd. 

The lines signed Coitrad will never do^they are too deep in the autumnal 
tint. Wh.it an opening. 

** What lifr o'orhaneini;: cloud, whoM tearful vhowers 
Fall throuirh tlip tunHhineof our happiisn hours. 
In frath^rinf volnmA new and doepeninf djre, 
Weif ha on the heart, and blackens on the eje. 
It U enouf b<— 

Too Bneh in all conscience. Exit Conrad cum tuU, 



qse 
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land dote-cake solace the vigils of those who 
watch over them when closed in death — and 
where each welcome is as warm and as 
Desirous ofmaking this department sorne-l, cheering as the first, and each farewell 
thing more than a mere enumeration of the: hears some token with it as kind and gene- 
contents of books, we have determined, in rous as tiic last. 

order to make it as valuable as possible, i The work, which verj modestlj'pretcndi 
and 1o give these notices that anony- to be only a manual for the use of those 
mous character, without which criticism who would simplily the business of New- 
loses half its efficacy, to have tiic ditrereni Year's visiting, by reducing it to a proper 
works which are submitted to us, ex- system, does in fact contain n fund of deep 
aniined by different individuals,, capable erudition and lively entertainment, upoo 
of passing upon their merits, from having' every tiling relating to the first day in the 
had their attention particularly turned year's calendar. Of the four books into 
to the subjects treated of. In pursuance ot which it is divided, for instance — book first, 
this plan, we regret that we cannot keep treats of the origin of New-Year's visiting, 
back this No. longer for two notices, from wliicli it, perhaps somewiiat extravagantly, 
able pens, that were promised us in tiuie for carries back to tlic days of He^iod, whom 
publication, upon the only books we have yet the learned Peter Hcylin quotes in liis Cos- 
received. The beautiful work on Miner- mography, from the admirable edition of 
alogy and Geology, by J. K. Welsh, of Bos- 1 the poet's works, by Nicholas Ileinsius, 
ton, and the new translation of Longinus, the celebrated Lcyden scholar — as authori- 
hy a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, zing the opinion of this usage having exist- 
■hal! both receive their due attention in our, ed among the Scythian tribes that were 
next. In the meantime, however, we must * present at the siege of Troy. Some curi- 
manage to fill the space kept open for them ,ous observations are then given upon the 
till the last moment, with something clse;> zeal with which the custom was observed in 
and as one, when disappointed of a dinner, the time of Julius Ca;sar, among the war- 
will stay his hunger, or spoil his appetite, like but hospitable Belgae — as may be gath- 
with confectionary, we will' substitute the ered from that passage in the writings of 
pastry and bon-bons of literary persiflage,for the illustrious Commentator, where he 
the solid roast-beef and pudding of science .dpeaks of the Fores omnibus aperti ul eden- 
and the classics; and as many of our re-' di bihendique causa osliathn per diem totam 
viewing brethren pais upon books they have^ pcrcurrertnt. We have afterward an inter- 
never read, we will try and give an account: esting account of the usage, as it existed at 
of one they are not likely to read. M'^^^ brilliant court, w^ore the steel-clad 

The Complete New-Year's Visitor.' knights of Brabant 

a ^ « J AIL ¥T I * *" • ' I * i '* r)rank the red wino thro* their vigors barred.** 

& Fonda, Albany. Unless our judgment 

is very much at fault, this little work will;^from goblets filled by the fair hands of Jac- 
bc as well received hy the town, as any; queline of Holland. From this part of the 
original publication that has long issued work, we learn, that formerly it was only 
from the press. But why the author, whose 'noble or very ancient families w1k> inter- 
resources are chiefly derived from this ci-' changed these courtesies with each other, 
ty, should have chosen Albany as his place and that the custom of ladies oficring to 
of publication, we cannot divine. Unless it shako hands witK the male visitant upon 
is that the capitol being the only city in the 'this day, arose from a ceremony that grew 



Union besides this, where the excellent aod 
gallant custom of visiting all one's fair 



jup in the days of chivalry, of the young 
and fair hostesses placing their fragile fin- 



friends on New-Year'i day, is observed, ] get sin the gauntletted palms of their guests* 
and the ancient town of Beaverwick being to signify that they recognized each as one 
the mother colony from whence her strap- of their own order, and confided in him as 
ping daughter of New Amsterdam was de-j worthy of upholding its dignity. This book 
rived— it was perhaps due to the most an- terminates with an account of the establish- 
cient metropolis of the two, that a work of 'ment of the custom in this city, from the 
such importance should emanate from with-ijtime when it was first confined to the imme- 



in those walls, where Dutch hospitality sur 
yives in all its original brightness : Where 
still the smoking caudle cup and tender 
cruller first meet the young eyet that open 
upon a ftraoge world, ud mnlled-wine 



diatc connections of the old Dutch govern- 
ors, and other official characters^ down to 
our day, when it has become of such gene- 
ral adoption, that the whole town obserres 
the social usage. 
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Book Second, is addressed to the ladietj'cvery circle — nowlistlesf, melancholy, iil 
exclusively, and, ainoD«^ other things, treats,;in despair — I conjured him to tell me wk 
of the manner of preparing the room for re-' sudden affliction had overtaken him at Md 
ceiving visitors ; giving ai the same timo a moment — what circumstance had 8aU» 
some useful liints for so arranging the cur-^ cd — what pain had overwhelmed hisipiiil 
tains, that the light, whether warmed and. — what dear friend he had lost. — "Frieoi* 
■oftened thruugii saluion-colorcd morccn,!|he cxclnimcd, and the answ«r came frei 
or reflected from glistening damask, may' the depths of his soul hollowly as tbe» 
properly assist one s complexion. Sonic tol- ccnding urn from the bottom of a well, tha 
erably engraved diagrams arc added, sliow- .*.ends up no limpid brimmer from its parc^ 
ing the most approved methods of adjusting cd sourcos. " Friend? not one but all— il 
ottomans and sofas, so that visitors may be my friends — I have lost my" — The wordtt 
taken in detail, or dii^posed of in dotacli-' tercd upon his lips, as if they could notpr» 
nents — ad libitum of their fiiir entertainers., nounce so dread a thing — ** J have loilwf 
To all of which are annexed a few available ri>/7/;fg list .'" 

hints upon the art of securing a tctc-a-tete, ! In relating this tragic occurrence, M 
in windows or recesses, with tiiosc \%hom''author argues very soundly upon the eIp^ 
we wisli particularly to favor amid tiic gen-; dioncy of being always provided with d» 
•ral rush. | plicate copies of one's list, to avoid tk 

Book Third, intended for gentlemen on-| consequences of people thus dropping tha 
ly, treats of the whole process of Now-Yea;''s| acgfM€;iw/anc«. 

visiting, according to the latest improve-,| lint we arc rapidly approaching the bo^ 
meats, it gives much useful advice upon!) tom of the page, and have only room to 



the art of compiling a visiting list, and sug^i'tion that Book Fourth is composed of "tk 
gests the ex|iediency of always being provi- diaryofa New-Year's visitor" — the wholtif 
ded with a pocket map. After disposing which we may perhaps copy in n future ns» 
satisfactorily of that much agitated ques-l 'her and a quantity of misccllan eons piecctii 
tion, whether it is best to district the morn- verse upon visiting matters. Interestiiuraf 
ing's operation into wards, or adhere to the| these must have been to the immedisti 
ordinary usage of visiting by streets, our; friends of the writers, few of them, fortiN 
author presses very warmly upon those am-; {.ublic at large, possess any interest. Ai 
bitious of becoming at all distinguished as^ exception might perhaps be made in fii<or 
New-Year's visitors, the indispensableness of the following touching adieus of a ccic> 
of system in plan, and coolness, prompt- brated beau, and veterao New-Year's dsy 
ness, and decision in execution, to get tliro'| visitor, whose regret at learing the cirdi 
even a tolerable list of calls. '* Order," he. which he had long adorned, was so kecs, 
Justly observes, *' is Heaven's Arst law, andi.when going abroad, that he <»uld only scod 
method is quite indispensable in this matter', the following farewell cards to Us foV€i* 
above all others — a method too, which must' pecial favorites.— 
confound all respect of persons and order 



of preferences, all distinctions of rank and- 

fashion, into one principle of geogra-. ^_. . ... , , ^« 

* ft e« a , or iho ucw risen ttar and the reifningbeD^ 



" Einma pood byo — 

III a far away land when I hear tlMBi tell 



nhical orecedence " while •* self-nosses-l "-s»»"S "■«* 

ii^«»» i.r»r„«a .*;. ««w:...l«rl« r.L.n.Jt.. I «haU think of lUo Card wliofe I wfote With s siffc 



sion" he urges, '* is particularly requisite 
to make an efficient use of each allotted 
moment, when people arc darting to and! 
fro around you, like stones from Catapul-! 
tas." It is time, however, as our limits 



T. T. L. 

Ellen Adieu — 
This ol»«p of tlio hand halh a BieaniBg for thee 
At the moment of parting, whose langunf o ahoaU 



draw to a conclusion, that wc should begin A smile for the many, a sigh for the few, [bt 

to quote more at large from the wurk.-l p. p. c. 
which we cannot perhaps do better tlian b\ \ 



quoting here a passage, which sets off the 
writer's pathetic powers to much advantage.' 



Fanny FarowclV— 
IndiflTcrcnt — cold as I saw thee today, 

" Well," pursued my agitated informant.!* ' ^"u*** f»"» '»»*»« *»«•"» ">«« «»«e' •ocarclcM 
" three of iny remaining socon.ls iiad nlnM- '»»» J/'^J'' 'J J"l'*l« ^^ "V bittcrne*a fall, |f ayi 
dy expired — but I could not kavr him thus ' 

— I spoke again to him — I besought IUnie->: BIrx. S;raith good day- 
ton — I conjured him as he sat there, pale asj! l t.hidl probably tail in an hour or to, 



the mantelpiece against which he leaned — 
he — the gay, the dashing, the brilliant Rif- 
fleton— the soul of every set— the life of 



lliit I'll stop as I'm paaiiing, boforo I fo. 
And leave yum i^M cards I have left, to say 
D. 1. O. 
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^rnnnol, for n monionl, bo at n loss to dis- 
cover the n'usoii tiiiit ItHlian Mu.tio in l*arifi 
ri'(|iiin>i> till* uriii iit (ii>v(:riiniriitto>u<>taiii it^ 
vVc an; (¥x:t: t'ruin all llioc fiiil>arra>Miu>iits, 
The cxp.Minicnt of the Itaran Oj»i;ni a:ul i:o:i.<!Mi:iiiiilv ilu- ^uvvv^a ot ihr Italian 
aviii;; liiTii lairly tricil siiicu tiii* piv.-inl Ujk im in tli.s couiit.-y muNt he less cnuivocal 
onipaiiy visited oiir sljor.-s, and har.lly a than iiiar.v |Kut ot' Lurojie. 
Dulit IT uiainingof its succe.s.sfiil pr'iniancnt | Tlie impulse uliith (lairia'a Ti-ouim; gave 
rtablLsliineat in llii^ city, ue lioi^- long to to musical u»ste in New -York, is the most ex- 
njoy cver>- opportunity of making that re- inionhnarv event w hich the era ot Ainsic can 
ned aniu-cment, the sulpjcct of iuUTestm*. hoa-l, ami it determines a q«e.stM»n very fa- 
:>inincnl in ourpie^rs. vorahle to Italy, that cultivation to be good, 

It is fortunate lorn.'* tiiat we have no nation- m:i<t ii|iproaeli as near to naiui-c as ])o.ssible. 
1 school of mus'.c. our ouiitry po.-.:'x.{»s rio 'i"iiiseonvtit«ite»ilhe peilectionot taMe — hero 
.'collectionsof cliivah'). i>i'tri)ulimio:ir>. li'ii- lite Italian Scluiol leaves in the distance the 
al contentions or sL'tMie>o:r<>iiKi::ci.' to li.irui /reneii ami lji!:li>h ^^ehools. They have 
jirn to us in .s.iu^tiii* (!'.-.lo o:' heroi.^ni- n>i!iiee<l rini>ie to a code of principles, and 
.hich such events na1:n\.lly e.e;ile. 'I'li;* i»ot left it to tlie exeur.oi\eue>s of laneyr 
road ocean whicli rulMietUi'eiiiisand Vai- VVhcuevrr <list.iiices are fixed, comparison 
ypc, is not only t!ie intifrpo^ln.; ii.uvlrr in i'(Mn:ni'ru-(:<. The proportions of a Greek 
olitiral relations, but it U aUo t:::- ni:-:i:is ol ci'liuiin hecanie tiie ^tau(lar(U to regulate de- 
tfinovins; us so far from local ailac!iini'iil<- -<i;j:n, and as our rule of beauty is deduced 
ud prelcnMiccs that u\' caii make our se- irjm its harmony, so are our notions of 
.'Ciioa witirmt pr^'judiee and form our ta-te uin>ir derived fi*om the e\pn.'s>ion of passion 
nonthebe>tiuod:;ls\villioulemb:iri'assment. hy simple intonation. ISature is then the 
Ve were then preimrcd to receive tlie best idol oi the Italian artist, and while he is cor- 
ia|irc2is:on5 which could be mad..*, and w hen reot>>d by its severil} he is also chastised by 
a ldJ5(jarcia delighted us with hislrouiu; he its iriiili. To be sucressfid tint artist nmst 
ras astooisihud that hi-t b.'>st points could li;>' iiave with him the skill to copy and the [)0W'' 
fkpFeciatcd. Before this period we had heard t'r to adorn a civation by grouping the scat- 
iltlc of Italian music. Some recollect th;-, ^'red fra^nii'nts of hiMuity, so as to fonn n 
Buffo of Carmo^Iio, the violin of Uurke, and |^tandard ori^rinating in an eqmd mixture of 
Iw songs of Trajetta; yet there was not .suf-'jini.:iiien1 and l(>ellng. It ceas(>s then to be 
Ecient to give us a favoral>h> impression ol i matter ot ii^toni>hment that our country' i» 
the great cultivation whicli exi<<t(^d in Itidy. •! reiuly roei{)ient of good taste, and as soon 
When therefore it was proposed by Mr. Do- ^^ tlir iiM|)riiciiseil ear recovers its tone, the 
minick Lynch of this city, to tran^i'i-r d'ar- lowrr or npjir.-ciatiun will be more strei- 
cin^M troupe from the London Opera Ilousi- '>!'' asni eiVictivo. 

tuNew-YoHk, the Engli.T!i erilir-i pri'ilieltM! Ai;ain wriiavr another troufie who came ta 
tht! failure of an enterprise in a country whri-c -^eek their foil une> in the wirstern world, ancV 
fr^ evidence had as yet Ihsmi lnrni>Iii?d of ati\ we venimi.'lo preilict, if they bring the projier 
tt'le in the Fim; Arts. " Ii'Lomlon or l*ari> nialrrlals, the peraianency of Italian Oi>era» 
r i:uiot support an 0{icni. said they, how can i*^ placed heyond all hazard. The nuitcriaU 
} 'xeijiectMiccf'SHin therude anduneultiva- must be good or the labor is waMed. We 
^ I ivastes of America." The solution of tlii" dr» nui ask tlnit a l^a.-^ta, ^^olltag. orMalibnin 
)T-ilileni is fount! in the fact that we hail no should con.stilute a part of tlnrse materials > 
iiilliinal tastes to inli'rferL' with tliegi'eal per- h;i( wc «'\peet thai good &ingi?rs will be given 
('-I'Sifjii of the art which wsis inlroikired a- n>. Wi.* lui.uht have been content with less if 
'^'iiCU^. lu IjiglaniithenNirc the iiiflodie" we had ni»t heard (larcia, Malibran. and An- 
*'i Ireland and \Vai.'>. and the old li:ilhid> ;;<'i'ani. hut their inipnssions have left with 
^I'licli W4rre the t'onndation of a iVational iis stanilin'd> that at iea^t claim respectability 
^'Viol: anil in Paris, the (.'(»n«<erv!ilo:re e*- in proiV«.«ioiial acipiin*nient. The troujtc 
'■■'■Mied I'or rnuice the ^:lJne priMJil'Tiion-. ef Alontroor i^ good,but the sustaining pow- 
Tiw*!- were t<i be subdued bilore the pure ro is in iSijcntna IN-drotti. This lady is above 
'Koofllidviind (i.-nnanv ctiniil Ik; ^ncce^" Jiu' n- i.il |;ei;;lil. vet >he i-* i'O well proi)OV& 
'U- rtie Italian ( )peiM in Kn^^land e;inuol iii»ned. and likewise so gnicefnl that >he ajH 
•'KTi'c'd except it be as-^i^tetl by the IVencli j»ears not too tall orttni lar;:;«.' — her face is 
"••llet. and in France it does nol lban'i.->li .>ne of expresMon without nmch beauty, but 
'f'jrn i!ie great rivalry of the French ()|»eni liereye isM> fine that every ft?ature is lighted 
*'»'! if"* attractive deconitions, When we, up with gn^d intelligence. Mind strong and 
"Mr Boildieu and Aubcr placed by the side j||»oweri'nl, so |>ervad«-s ever}* attitude and ex- 
^ Aossinni. Webber, and Moxart, wejlpression— while her face exhibits iutellec- 



■^^ 
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or destroy thechannuigof 
uriia&uri, tlie Ban Taille is i 



tual transpiircncy— that you cfin almost seo llie'be disagi-ccultle, 

agitalioii of h(?r fi'clinijs and \\\v. conviction lliis sc;ile. Foi 

is strong liiat art is e\luui-=t .;d in tlie muslerly wonuirr. Ill*: figure is tall and commaadin^ 

d^lintraiion oi' n;iliiiv. Her voice is sSopni-j and hi» face one of great lieauty^ Every 

no, di:f.:nii-; iroin .Malibmn's. uliicli ismczzo| [>hysical advanta^, however, disappears be- 

aoprano. iiutiouijU'.lly t!i!^ Ik\sI ior pourtray- lore a voice ot extraordinary compass, 






ing dcup fi'f'Invjj. llfi- scale is good, idtliough 
not coinpara!>lc to i'^erons, yet wiiat she does 
siic docs well, and hi'r gi*L'at forte i;* that she 
attempts nolhin.<;\vhoivint!ii*r;.> is aprobabili- 



dsj)tli, and execution. The bass of Aogn* 
sani was grand, yet it was stiff, and wanted 
that flexibiliiy wliich so pre-eminently det- 
tinguishes Foninsaris. It is most eztraordi- 



of a tailure. There is no exertion — ever}! nary that his fame never reached this country, 
act is pi^rlornied with ease and great tnitii. — (le must he a foruiidable rival of Lallache 



There is never any ovcr-excit<.'niL*nt, nor does 
tlie sublimity ot' her conceptions ever degen- 
erate intf> extravagance or bombast. sShe 
irresistibly carries the feelings into the very 
situation sh(; endeavours to ponrtray; and 



and Zuchclli, and will, no doubt, wbeo 
more years pass over his head, be at the 
very summit of his profession. He has ap- 
Ipeai-ed in Cenerentola, L'ltalianiin Alficri, 
{and II Pirata : in all of which he acquitted 



'■1 



the admiration she prodmrcs is but in the jhiniself with increasing reputation. His dn- 
great perfection of the re presentation. Her; c^t with Orlandi, Un Segrctto, was admirably 

' ■" "' '■" — '■'"' given. He sustained entirely the Italiani, and 

although most indifferently supported, save 
[great power and effect to his part, at b 



ornament is s[>aring bat always well applied, 
—her shake go«>d, yet rarely employed, — 
her roulades are thrown olf with case — her 
her ar»p()giutnra'< strong and tnie. Her as- die lioii of the Opera, and wherever he goes 



cendini<:ciiromatiipie is powerful nnd correct, 
but there is a defect in the descending which 
she skillfully conceals id toUo voce. She 



will always command attention and applause. 
Nature has been most bountiful to him, and 
if he docs not throw away the rich endov- 



made her debut in Llisa E'Claudio, and herl ments he possesses, he will, no doubt, cace 
succes-i was complete, although her triumph .a very important page on the history <n ibe 
was resM'ved tor 11 Pirata. Montn^sur, ! Italian Opem. lie is still very youog-, aad 
the tenor is good, but we think his voice de- if applause do not stop hiaindustFy, be wiU 



fective, yet he has been educat;?d in so ex- 



soon be without a rival. 



celltMit a school that physical dijabilitit^s dis- Siguor Orlandi is the mostpeifeeti 
appear before great cultivation . Tlie roles jactur that ever trod upon ourbowdiL Notb* 
of Jlami.^o, Claudio, and Guullcr'o are too ling c-an exceed his Magnifieo and Inttaii ia 
high for him to ex"cute with ease, or do him-; Cenerentola and Elisa £ Claudio. There 



self justice. Tiwy imjjose upon tiha a con 
staut exertion, wiiich fatigues him. at the 
same time he loses expression. IK» exccntc- 



jis no bulfoonery at any time, and if he be 
a little extravagant, it seldom attracts atten- 
tion with disap[trobation. His voice is hu- 



the music in II Pirata well, b:it hi:' acting i.-:nitone, clear, and fleiible, and alwaji in 
far better. It is not overstrained but natura.i tune, especially in recitative. In the mad 
throughout. He is the very Antipod(*s of tlifi >cene with PeJrotti in Elisa E Clandio, be 
Physical School — there is no nuit — no ex ' executes his part of the duet with great clet^ 
travagance — every look, feature, and attitude ncssand skill. He is an acquisition, sod 
correspond — he i-^a most uccompli^Iied nc- vastly surpiuises the mummery of Rosicfa. 
tor. and we think some of our psendo-tra-j The operas which have been givwaie 
gedians should avail them -telves of tliiopie- renerrtitola, Italian! in Algeri, EUvC 
sent advantage. It would not be fair to in- (..'taudio, andllPiratn. The two fint were 
stitute a coni)>ari.sun between him and (lar-; I'aitnres for the want of a Primma Donas— 
cia, the great Maestro of Flnro{e; they belong, the two lost were eminently successful, and 
to dilferent schools. His hiri.riug is not llo | we believe, productive to tiirmanager. Tb« 
rid. nor doss it sc:*k exnlieraut ornament — e!iorn**:^s are uell got up by Salvioni, sod 
it is withoijt pretension, but it is l'i:i! «>i ex-j Ia>t tiiough not least, Hagioli the director 
pression, and is often electric. His last ari) , !ias given two delicious morceauxin EliiaE 
1.1 II Pirata is a executed with great taste and' Ciandif). and II Pirata, which place his repo- 
precission. He never sin;:>i faUe and his n^-'jiation upon high ground, 
citative is given with great elfect. Hismei'-i Our limits do not permit our giving an 
i^ consists in great accuracy, correct deline-| analysis of the Operas we have mentioned, 
ation, happy conception, and finished exe-< which must, therefore, with such stricturrs 
cntion, and altiion>:ti he U obliged to avail, as we may think of advantage to the mosi- 
himself of the falsetto, if is inierwoven s(.' cul taste of our city, be de&rred tofuiue 
accurately witli his rore di pdto as never to| aumbcn of tlw Magazine. 
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The coming of the Kkhbleb, and the dra- 
Ttiatic festival in honor of Jobn Howard 
Payne, g^avc an eclat to Theatricals during 
the autumn, such as our boards have rarely 
if ever boasted before. The brilliant tribute 
to Mr. Payne was rendered towards the end 
of November, and on the evening of 

IJccc'mbvr 1st — The second engagement of 
the Kembi.es closed, to one of the most bril- 
liant and overflowing houses that was ever 
congregated within ihe walls of the Park 
Theatre. The play of the Hunchback con- 
stitutetl the chief attraction. Miss Kemble 
as Julia in no desree lessened those power- 
ful impressions which her personation of this 
beautiful though difficult character hascrear 
ted ; while her father, as Sir Thomas Clif- 
ford, though the character is hv no means 
lilted to display the abilities of this excellent 
actor, succeeded, as he generally does, in 
giving to his part an interest which failed 
not to insure the admiration of his audience. 
We have a few words to say respecting 
" The Hunchback." This play has proved 
a great favorite with the public ; and^ while 
no drama of modern times has been so com- 
pletely successful upon the stage, it has 
t>cv^n thought worthy of beiiug compared, as 
a reding play, with the procractions of msr 
ny of the old dramatists. Indeed, though 
the spirit in which the characters axe drawn 
(Kirtakes in many instances, and necessarily, 
of the present age, we are not the less dis- 
posed to render Mr. Knowles the praise of 
having succrasfullv followed in the steps of 
these venerable fathers of the English stage, 
and proved himself nn able disciple of tne 
school of Fletcher, Webster and Ford. 

December 8U. On this evening Mr. and 
Mrs. Ra£ made their first appearance on 
the stage of the Park Theatre, The mo- 
dest and unpretending manner in which 
these performers have come before the pub- 
lie, has quite prepossessed us in their favor. 
The play was Morton's comedy of " A Cure 
for the Heart- Ache ;" and though the parts 
of Jcfisc Oatland and Young Rapid arc not 
of sufficient scope U> enable us ^o judge arcu- 
ratcly of the merits of performers seen for the 
first time, wo were much pleased with the 
manner in which these debutants acquitted 
themselves. Indeed, these performers will 
constitute a most valuable acquisition to the 
Stock company of the Park, which now pos- 
sesses sumcicnt strength for the represents 
tion of our best comedies. 

We cannot suffer this occasion to pass, 
without saying a few words respecting Mr. 
Wilkinson, who made hip first appearance 

9 



in the early part of the seison, and who is 
now one ot the regular company at the Park. 
Mr. Wilkinson has rapidly established him- 
self in the favor of our play-going public; 
and there is no actor on the American boards 
by whom he is surjiassed in a certain line of 
characters. His manner is always chaste ; 
and his humor is of an unobtrusive snd 
quiet nature, wliich pleases equally with the 
boisterous mirth of others. In Dogberry, 
though i>crhaps not as successful as Barnes 
in convulsing the house with laughter, he 
gives full efioct to the ludicrous dignity with 
which Shakspcarc has invested this prince 
of watchmen ; and though he possesses not 
that remarkable versatility of talent which 
enables Hilson to draw both tears and smiles 
from his audience, he yet has those qualities 
which render him well qualified to supply 
the vacuum created by the retirement of 
these general favorites. ' 

Dec.liih. Mr. FoRA EST concluded a short 
engagement at the Park, during which he 
play^ in the three pieces known as " The 
Prize Tragedies," elicited by the liberality 
of this popular actor, viz. Metamora, The 
Gladiator, and Oraleosa. The first of these 
pieces, viewed as a tragedy, is beneath criti- 
cism. It has not nnffeted from the misnomer, 
however, but has long held^ and probably 
will continue to hold, possession of the stage, 
as a most successful melo-drama. The last 
is a late production from the pen of Dr. Bird, 
the well-)snown author of the piece enume- 
rated before it. 

Oraloom, afier long preparation, was re- 
presented for the first tune on Friday even- 
ing, Dec. 7, to an overflowing house, anx- 
ious to ascertain whether the author had 
sustained the reputation he reaped in such 
abundance from " The Gladiator." On re- 
viewing our recollections of Oraloosa, we 
are forced to say that we were much disap- 
pointed in this last production of Dr. Bird, 
which is in every respect far inferior to The 
Gladiator : a play which exhibits some ad- 
mirable theatrical situations, and with ma- 
ny passages of great power contains others 
of a 8ofl< r character, worthy of being com- 
pared v'th some of the sweetest verses of 
our old poets. 

The .-'^tof Oraloosa is complex in the 
extrem.- ':■■'*. author having in the formation 
of it worked up incidents and events, which 
might with propriety constitute the subjects 
of three or four dramas. Of its poetical me- 
rits we would Ray but little. In the overween- 
ing anxiety which the author has taken to 
store his play with incident, it seems to have 
escaped him that a good drama must possess 
something more than continued bursts of 
passioni and vigorous and continued action, 



Hi] T/n: Draitia. [Jan. 

t.' c uisiiint.* it a louiiinia;c tra'j^fdy : aii<li] In lui .:lisliOn».'ra there hn* been >iut -ir a 
,(iir ::i\ iluift'orc I.K-k in vain lor ihowjiilouc at \\i<- Park luitil witlun a sJioit tiin-.. 
pociic bjJiutu's in Or. li.o^a, whnli »i:ivc cr.ii-l tii r.- having been so ni.iijv otficr sourci? oi' 
tributod not a liitle to ninke The dlad at<»rI!altra«:tion and profit. We note, however, 
so pr.rniftnont '» r.i\orite. , thiU Miss Ui'tiiiiis is now playing, but w". 

Ihc. \.\)Ui. — (»■ i\ fefe s ronicdy of "Wildlar orry to say to houses by no mejiii 
Oats'' was J., rtbrmed tiii.', .;vening, in onlrrjlemwicd. This may easily Ikj accnuntc'd iV«: 
to intM-liu'e .1 new tiruutant, Air. J. Mason, 'iTli« Ital.an troupe is now regarded as l'h- 
in tlin .-Ii.ir I'-fer oi" llovor. S«i liitic |iains-;"';xi^ = >J"lP operatic •-oinpuiiv ; and llie f^-rea: 
had i.teii f<-.ki.n in truni[i- 1 toril- he uaniu ol. b,>dy vi our amaieiirs i« to he .seen on Oj^ri 
thi.s iTfiilii man, thata very t.'iin lud rare vvas:iiii"h s within the wall.-* of the Kii- hi. ;•.';■ J 
coilert.'d I . •Ii- ix:- apion; a!>d psonaily, on s ml. As the tennination of ihe Ita..*:' 
tlie ri.jihj jr . p. < :irfain, no one « xp rted the conijiany's en^airoment has now arrive. 1. 
hicii • uj »/i;; ii» whiv.'h was in slim-, f.,r hini.-JFii^lish opera will atrain. wi! trust, duiirhi 
Th.it .^'r *1 is< M is an afM>r of no iirdinnrv ns, as in former tinies il was wont. -Mir» 
rank, ;i,.^wmk*.1 \\\\\ dj iun prrlu .ma n ;•'. Hughes is a charming so^lI':^tre.ss: and Ae 
The p. .1 wr. ■; no^t - 'ppily chosen, as it' ne sure that now, when thu Italians have 
j:av(» iiini ;in ■>]•, •>r; w'Wj ;»r tii-sj. laying hi-ilcfl u'*, the sweetness and richness of h':r 
po'.i rs il] tiii. «'■ .iv.ry •r.-uaie «;i' iht: rines' Ivoicc, and the inimitable grace *vilh whi'li 
pu^sM't-s of .iir iirai. I'ic jx-e'ry, and ut tli- .,>lie warbles forth her notes, \\i:l bo appreci- 
sane t-i.f of sliuwni. ' s merits as a gene-'.'aird, and ensure for our komchi c>iicra thii 
r.! . ' r. rh';\urio iotatii ii:-: of whichiSj'. 'ausc, which until of late it has enjoywl 
thi i-a.iraci ^f of 1{«>\.t is hia'!r up. wenvj l"«'. vr*. — Since the above was in f j*'. 
g ven "itii xr-'me hi' .it^. tsi-ecially ihoseI'Vlr. Chai i.Es Keav has coninionccd a i > 
of a [• ithi't.c, nature, ini«» wliich Mr. Ma-soiriwell enga^rement nt the Park, prior to :* 
throw a 'i^gr jcof feelinir whie.li was irresisti-jreturn to London, where he is said to hr p 
biy touching; as, fur iiisMnce, in that tine; formed a most llattcring engagement at i.iic 
scene wnere Jini lushrs forward lu defend; of the Metropolitan theatres. To do the 
his father, RoTer quotes some lines 'ipplica-' performances of this excellent tra^-i;ian jus- 
Me to the situation, and then, his uwn sim-l lice, however, we must defer noticing tfacn 
atiun forcirig itself upon him, lie mournfully j ' ' 

utttTs — '-'■ I never kni-w a father's pr-.ieciion 
— never had a tather to protect !'' — The woo- 
ing of Lady Amaranih Wrifi well done. Mr. 
JMason s gentltitnanlike and modest address 



to our next number. 

Bowery. — At this theatre, sine** tite coiii- 

,..^w.. ., g^. ...,..,.„ .^ -..- .„.^«, .^» «v....,.^ IIP ncemcnt of the season, thcatricr Is have 

esfuK-ially siiiiie in scnes of tenderness :i|i)eon well attended to. The manager lia« 
h; voii*;, though not |N)s<«ssed i»f niuclil. atered actively for the taste of the public. 
St :ength, is so well modulated, a lid is llexi-'^Not to mention our native actress. Mi>^ 
biliiy so well managed, that any deficiency. jVi\(.f,nt, of whom we shall on some future 
in power is maile U[> by the skill with wliich ;iicrnHion speak more at length, we have ob- 
it is used, liis ^i\c^ is eapabh* of much rx |<erved that Booth has lately concluded a 
pression. And n.s Vij^wn', wi.U formed. I ii-^ i-ost surcessful engagement at ihis tJu-utre. 
p(.rrortnuii u* ii:" IImvii riroiThinii w.ir- li\ :; i viliich he iM>rformed his most ccl'^bratcd 
and s:> ri'cd. Mo fii'td uf In eiiaravt-r ■..■meters. Nir. H.'s j)rofessiona! merits, in 
ourenr.ii- ptiii.sr.irti »ii, ? It,, i|,;.i ,,t'.i i.ios! .■ pectiliar rai'ge of i»art.<, notwithstanding 
rntlmsi.«r«lio a.if'i:<'rv, iii -.iio-i' ''.\o. h. .his var\ ing stylo of pla>ijg ihem. arc su 
r.oPii l.'fc'y e>iiJ.: • '! .tis^i':". ,. N"-...- ■.; II k lown ^nd appreei.'ted. th.a it were 
will Di'iivie. \\.~ '. i' t ii.ii. .-I _■ al f- ■ v- rlUmus for us to i.nti.r into a 'letail' d 
iio im -ML' U:« \i'' ■.'• h , in vi'ii '• .'.'i^in: liu-n 'h wer»'. w»' di^po•sed to ilo s^o 
an' ill. ..'V'-v .iTMJii.v i i: •■ .-n; -.•■:; . • '• l-niii<. v.h.'.-h are already « \jeci!et'. 

;. i! p.irinii -.t. t ,.». i'l '.vi.; . ,. . ht t'--. w 'ild lurh:-! it. 
lon^ tiiiu I'j: ■ u: -t .:. i- ■. ■ i .. x 



*",*' I ■ m ar-ani'i"' tii.- maM r in type, it wa< found n ,« >.ary •«» omii >omr NaluaMi- 
,St.iti-ii'" • *iid .Mi^celhinie-. pn pj.ii d for lliij nnnil<rr. 'mI wiii* " !"u-t imu he I'lie: ifd 
io Ihe nexi 



/;,..j'i.--I:.. , ■■'. fur Mvi;lnnUoc"j'i«.» r« .id JMvnbodifoniaf. . 
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against his native land, was early and bitterly repented. 
He, whose youthful patriotism had been kindled to a loftier 
glow, by the introduction into his country of a Prussian armyi 
to avenge and defend the cause of the Stadtholder, could not, 
in maturer years, and when the first impulse and cbulition of 
the high excitement of the times had passed, but feel that ho 
had greatly erred. His career since that period has, however, 
been wholly with Dutch troops and worthy of the brightest 
days of that valiant people, who in their early history were 
styled by Tacitus, '< the friends rather than the allies of the 
Romans," and whose warlike qualities were so remarkable, 
OS to draw from the same historian this description of tlie na- 
tion — " unvexed by tribute, free from all taxes, they (the Ba- 
tavians) are, as it were, set apart for the demands of battle, 
and like arms reserved alone for war.'' In the campaign of 
1796, he was attached to the army under the command of the 
Dutch General, Daendels. In 1799, the English having made 
a descent upon the coast of Holland, General Chassi display- 
ed great military talent at the head of the Dutch corps, who 
fought several hours against a larger body of English troops. 
Thia campaign having terminated, he quitted the country for 
Germany. He was at the siege of Wurtzburg, took a battery 
from the Austrians, and four hundred prisoners, on the 27th 
of December, 1800. In the years 1805 and 1806, he served 
with distinction in the war against Prussia, under the com- 
mand of the Dutch General Dumoreau. But, above all, it was 
in the Spanish war that General Chasse was most distin- 
guished. 

Having been created a major-general and appointed to the 
command of a Dutch division, he led them wherever there was 
danger and glory. Always in advance himself, always deci- 
sive, and distinguished especially for the frequency and the 
success of the charges he led, he obtained from his own coips 
and in the army, the significant appellation of the weapon he 
80 freely resorted to; and as Murat, from the number and 
brilliancy of his cavalry charges, was called the Soberer, and 
Junot, from the impetuosity of his attacks, was distinguished 
as the Grenadier J General Chasse came to be known and dread- 
ed as ^ Bayonet-chief. For six years of this murderous Span- 
ish war, he was always in the hottest of its battles, and in all, 
the simple and glorious praises of his soldiers, the witnesses 
of his exploits and the companions of his dangers, accompa- 
nied him. At Talavcra, Durango, Missa d'Abord, and parti- 
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cularly at Ocana, where the Dutch troops covered themselves 
with glory, he was conspicuous; and when finally the broken 
remnants of the many gallant armies, which the insatiate am- 
bition of Napoleon had poured into Spain, to be sacrificed 
piece-meal to the great revenge of a wronged and outraged 
nation, were fast retreating under the auspices of Marshal 
Soult, before the better fortune and better cause of a combin- 
ed English and Spanish force, led by the Duke of Wellington, 
the valor and the daring of General Chass^ were signally dis- 
played at Col de Maja^ a pass in the Pyrenees. In this pass 
the corps d'armee commanded by Count d'Erlon, hemmed in 
and pressed by superior numbers, was relieved by the hayoneU 
of the Dutch division led on by General Chass^, and extri- 
cated from its difiiculties. The military eye of Soult could 
not fail to perceive the merit of such a commander, and at his 
suggestion, the decoration of the Legion of Honor was the re- 
ward conferred by Napoleon, of so brilliant an action. He was 
created, by special decree. Baron of the Empire. When the 
tide of war had changed, and the great Captain who had en- 
tered as a conqueror the capital of almost every continental 
power, was, in January, 1814, driven back upon his own, and 
in the presence of combined Europe was fighting for crown 
and life within sight of the towers of Notre Dame, and the tri- 
umphant arches of the Carousel, he testified his confidence in 
General Chassi, by ordering him in that extremity to join him 
at once with his troops, in the vicinity of Paris. On the 27th 
February, with the remains of only four regiments, he attacked 
at Bar sur Aube^ a corps of 6,000 Prussians, supported by a 
battery of six pieces, and after an obstinate and hotly contest- 
ed action, in the course of which he was thrice charged by cav- 
aliy, and in which he himself was wounded, overthrew them* 
But the star of the conqueror had set, and the allied sovereigns 
entered Paris, with the profession of hostility only to the chief, 
and not to the people of France. With Napoleon fell the vast 
empire, which his arm alone could hold together, or wield in 
unity; and General Chass6, released from the banner under 
which he had so long and gloriously served, returned to his na- 
tive country. Here the House of Orange had been reestab* 
lished with the full consent of the nation, and to its head the 
present king of the Netherlands, this soldier of many fields 
presented himself, and was welcomed by him with the confi- 
dence and distinction, to which his well earned laurels entitled 
him. He was received into the army of the Netherlands, with 
the rank of lieutenant-general, on the 21st April, 1814. 
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Europe now for a space seemed to breathe in peace — and 
the disorganization consequent upon years of war and suffer- 
ing, and the fancied derangement of that blood bolstered illu*- 
sion — the balance of power — ^werc to be remedied by congresses 
of sovereigns and protocols of ministers. Diplomacy was now 
to bind anew those whom the sword had loosed, and with 
** Louis XVIII as a principle/' — for in that light alone the wi- 
ly Talleyrand told the assembled despots in F^aris, could he be 
presented to the French ; that is, as representing the conquest 
of legitimacy over the revolution — the nations were parcelled 
or parcelling out among the heaven-born — ^when lo! a sound 
from an obscure town on the shores of the Mediterranean, re- 
verberating in instant thunder throughout France and Europe, 
scattered at once congress, and sovereigns, and ministers; and 
Napoleon, the exile, stood again unquestioned sovereign in 
the palace of the Thuilleries. Faithful to his new duties and to 
his country. General Chass6 prepared himself in the war that 
immediately ensued, to defend the menaced frontier of the Ne- 
therlands ; and on the field of Waterloo he displayed anew the 
peculiar qualities, both as a soldier and a chief, which had 
marked so honorably Bis previous career. At a critical period 
of the battle, perceiving, at a moment when an English bat- 
tery having exhausted its ammunition, had ceased firing, that 
it was menaced by an attack from the old imperial guard, and 
aware of the fatal consequences of such an attack if successful, 
be detached instantaneously his artillery under Migor Van 
Smissen, to repulse at all hazards the advancing French col- 
umns* The manoeuvre was gallantly performed, and the fire 
of the artillery was so well directed and murderous, that the 
assailants were compelled to fall back, leaving the declivity 
of Mont St* Jean covered with their wounded and their dead. 
This was the moment for the Bayonet-chief — his Dutch and 
Bdgic corps was led to the charge^ and soon completed the 
roote which the artillery had prepared. This eminent ttnd 
timely service was remarked by the Duke of Wellington, and 
poblicly acknowledged by letter in the July following. The 
final overthrow of Napoleon, consequent upon this bloody day^ 
again promised peace to the nations ; and the sword of our 
warrior, which had been bared in so many climates and so 
many combats, was quietly rusting in its scabbard, when the 
revolution of the three days in Paris, which overturned at 
once and at a breath, as it were, the throne of a thousand 
yearS) and the more recent combinations of the Holy. Allies, 
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stirred up anew all the elements of European discord, and 
Brussels soon had its three days. Placed, by this event, in a 
situation where he must choose between his fidelity to Ids col- 
ors and to his Dutch allegiance, and a cause that appealed to 
him in the name of liberty and popular rights, he decided with 
a soldier's honor to stand by his flag, and throwing himself in- 
to the citadel of Antwerp, in October, 1830, he declared his 
purpose to hold that post for Holland and the House of Orange 
to the last extremity. Neither menace, nor promises, nor 
entreaties, could shake his firm resolve; and all that could be 
extorted from him was, that if not attacked from the city, nor 
endcmgered in his position by the construction of any new 
works, or the repair of old ones, he would remain passive and 
await ulterior orders from the Hague. On the 27th October, 
however, some hostile movements against the citadel having 
occurred among the Belgian volunteers in Antwerp, General 
Chass^, with his wonted decision, commenced an immediate 
bombardment of the city, as well from the citadel as from the 
Dutch ships of war lying at anchor in the Scheldt. The can- 
nonading lasted from four o'clock in the afternoon until eleven 
o'clock at night. Red hot balls and shells were fired, and a 
vast destruction of property, though with little loss of life, was 
occasioned by it. Among the buildings consumed was the 
Entrepot, which was peculiarly exposed, from being situated 
between the citadel and the river. There was a great amount 
of foreign property deposited there, of which a large propor- 
tion belonged to our own countrymen, and for which it is be- 
lieved a claim upon the king of Holland, or as he is still call- 
ed, of the Netherlands, may be rightfully preferred. The 
judgment passed at the time of this occurrence, upon General 
Chass^, for thus assailing a comparatively defenceless town — 
for the citadel was originally constructed full as much to over- 
awe and control the^itizens, as to strengthen their means of 
resistance against external enemies — ^was generally unfavora- 
ble. His course was readily ascribed to Dutch jealousy of 
Antwerp, as the commercial rival of Amsterdam ; and as the 
efibrvescence of popular movements against established au- 
thorities, had afiectcd the leading presses of France and En- 
gland, they willingly enough adopted a version of the afiair, 
which tended to excite sympathy in favor of the revolted Belgi- 
ans, and angry feelings against the Dutch. Looking, how- 
ever, from this distance, at the conduct of General Chass^, 
as that of a trusted military commander, who under cireom- 
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Stances of great responsibility, was invested with the charge 
of an important fortress, for the preservation of which he 
was bound to take all proper means, it may perhaps be ques- 
tioned whether he could have acted otherwise, without a sacri- 
fice of reputation and duty. What are the circumstances? 
Secure of safety in his citadel, he had agreed to abstain from 
hostilities, provided none were directed against him. But on 
the 26th October, some citizens of Antwerp, aided by armed 
volunteers from Brussels, attacked the Dutch post in the great 
square of the city, composed of about 300 soldiers, killed 
the commander and many of his men, and scattered or made 
prisoners of the remainder. The city guard was present, and 
in no wise interfered to prevent this combat. Emboldened by 
their success, the volunteers and citizens attacked all the 
Dutch posts in the city, and made themselves masters of them 
in the course of the night of the 26th, though not without much 
bloodshed. The strife was renewed at daylight on the .27th, 
and successively all the gates of Antwerp held by Dutch troops, 
were captured, and the scattered remnants of these troops, 
pursued by the armed citizens, were chased into the citadel : 
then only did General Chass6 retaliate — and at four o'clock in 
the aflernoon of the 27th, nearly thirty-six hours after detach- 
ments from his garrison had been attacked at their posts in 
the city, was the first order given to fire upon the citizens and 
their town. That it was executed with vigor, if executed at 
all, was to be anticipated from the known character of the 
commander; but the moment a deputation from the town, 
pledging it to abstain from further hostilities, proceeded to the 
citadel, that moment the fire was discontinued. The game 
of war is one that cannot be played in kid gloves, and they, 
therefore, who enter into it, should count the cost beforehand. 
If, in the circumstances alluded to. General Chasse had suf- 
fered the volunteers and citizens of Antw4lp, flushed with their 
partial success over detached parties, to proceed unchecked or 
unpunished, it will be conceded we think by all men, that he 
would have failed in duty to his king, and in that care and re- 
gard for his brother soldiers, massacred in the streets by su- 
perior numbers, for which in all his previous military career 
he had been remarkable. We conclude, therefore, that in 
firing upon the city. General Chass^ was fully justified by the 
circumstances that led to ,it. Since that period, now more 
than two years ago, this veteran has quietly held his post — 
strengthening himself doubtless wherever he could, and pre- 
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paring himself for any event, which the future might haye in 
reserve for him. What that event may be, is yet to be seeiit 
Our last accounts left him beleaguered by a vastly^ superior 
force, led by skilful commanders, and intent upon reduciv 
him, as soon as possible, to submission. Marshal Gerar^ 
with an army of nearly 50,000 chosen French troops, encour- 
aged by the presence of two of their king's sons, who work 
with them in the trenches, and who, though young, emulate 
the oldest soldier in their attention to, and discharge of, all 
military duties, is before the strong hold of General ChsuMe* 
To the summons to surrender it he has answered No — and the 
guns of his citadel, fired upon the assailants, bore witness to 
his apparent sincerity. It may nevertheless be that his secret 
orders are, not to defend himself to the uttermost, but, after 
such a show of resistance, as would prove that in giving up the 
fortress he yielded to actual force, to strike his flag and sur* 
render; and the impunity with which the besiegers were per> 
mitted to make their first approaches, would seem to sanction 
some such idea. On the other hand, the language of his Or* 
der of the Day, issued on the first marching of the French ar* 
my for Antwerp, indicates the most settled resolve to defend 
the fort to the last extremity. Here is that 

"ORDER OF THE DAY. 

" To the Citadel of Antwerp^ the Forts dependent upon it^ and 

his Majesty* s Navy in the Scheldt. 

"Brave brethren in arms! The moment when old Dutch 
courage and loyalty are to be put to a new test approaches^ ' 
Within a few days a French army will appear before these 
ramparts, in order to compel us, if possible, by force of armsi 
to surrender this fortress and its dependent forts. 

" Full of confidence in the justice of your cause, and relying 
upon your well tried courage and loyalty for your King and 
your Country, we shall intrepidly await this army. 

" Brethren in arms ! All Netherlands, and even Europoi 
have their eyes fixed upon you ; let us, collectively and indi« 
vidually, prove that the confidence which our beloved KiAg 
has reposed in us, has not been bestowed on the unworthy* 
And let us take the unalterable resolution to defend ourselves 
with manly courage to the last extremity. 

"Live the King! 

(Signed) " The General Commander-in-chief of the cita- 
del of Antwerp, of its dependent Forts, and of his Megesty's 
Navy on the Scheldt, 

" BARON CHASS6. 
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The appeal made to old Dutch courage and loyalty, will not 
be made in vain. The honors shewn by royal decree and 
popular enthusiasm to the memory of the gallant lAeutenr 
ant Van Spyk^ who in the combat of October, 1830,/ of the 
citadel and fleet with the town of Antwerp, blew up himself 
and his vessel rather than surrender to the Belgians, are 
well calculated to ouicken the ardor and confirm the resolution 
of those to whom the defence of the citadel is entrusted. The 
historical honors too, which in all ages and in all countries 
await the garrisons of besieged towns, who prefer every alter- 
native of suflTering, danger, and death, to the ignominious sa- 
fety which submission might purchase, will all be remembered 
on this occasion ; and the memorable answer of Palafox, from 
amidst the almost ruined battlements of the obstinately defend- 
ed Saragossa — " war, war, to the knife" — ^will find an echo 
on this occasion in many a Dutch heart — and so it should be* — 
so we hope it will be. There is a natural and honest instinct 
in the human breast, which prompts it to espouse the weaker 
cause. If Belgium had been left to settle her quarrel with 
Holland by the might of her own right arm, we could have 
looked unmoved upon the spectacle ; but when she invokes or 
assents to the interposition of her mighty neighbors, France 
and England; and when an old, free, industrious, and peaceful 
people, like the Dutch, are summarily required to yield what 
they believe to be their rights, or to encounter the roused and 
united vengeance of the masters of the land and of the sea, 
we sympathize with, and are irresistibly led to put up our vows 
for, the gallantry and steadfast faith in a just cause, which 
dare encounter such fearful odds. 

But the citadel of Antwerp must fall. However resolute 
and able the commander— however true, faithful, and brave 
the garrison — it is certain in the present advanced state of the 
art of war, that a place which can be appronched, must eventu- 
ally be reduced; and the precise number of hours almost and 
lives, which its reduction will cost, can be accurately estimat- 
ed. The flag of Holland then, in any event, will be struck; 
but the past history of General Chasse, should he persist in 
the defence, can be little relied on for any thing, if it do not 
aflbrd a pledge that it will only be amidst the ruins of his for- 
tress, and the slaughtered bodies of its defenders, that the flag 
of his country will sink. Overwhelmed he may be-^subdued 
never — and the noble soldier's career of half a century, could 
surely find no more glorious or honorable close, than aniid^st 
10 
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the fallen bulwarks of the citadel, and while yet the banner of 
Holland flung defiance to its foes. 

Victrix causa Deis placuit — sed victa Catoni. 



THE ALBATROSS. 

" Tb said the Albatross never rests." Buffoh. 

Where the fathomless waves in magnificence toss» 
Homeless and high soars the wild Albatross — 
Unwearied, undaunted, unshrinking, alone, 
The ocean, his empire — ^the tempest, his throne* 

When the terrible whirlwind raves wild o'er the surge, 
And the hurricane howls out the mariner's dirge. 
In thy glory thou spurnest the dark*heaving sea. 
Proud bird of the ocean-world — homeless and free. 

When the winds are at rest, and the sun in his glow, 
And the glittering tffie sleeps in beauty below. 
In the pride of thy power triumphant above 
With thy mate thou art holding thy revels of love* 

Untir'd, unfettered, unwatch'd, unconfin'd, 
Be my spirit like thee in the world of the mind, 
No leaning for earth e'er to weary its flight, 
And fresh as thy pinion in regions of light. 

Orcatia. 
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Faust's curse — it will perhaps be recollected we left him 
uttering one — ^was an effusion which we might suppose had 
been dictated by the very breath of his companion, with the 
very sulphur of whose lungs it seems to be reeking, and reso- 
nant with the voice of the old Adam in his heart, an echo and 
a token to tell him the dispositions of the speaker are all he 
could desire. So we may reason — but so he reasons not — he 
is an indefatigable spirit who still thinks nothing done while 
aught remains to do. The vices and bad passions of solitude 
have indeed arrived at their lowest depths ; but the world hath 
lower depths, and he must now plunge his victim into these. 
He loves, after his fashion of loving, a hermit much, but dis- 
sipation more ; dissipation, that expressive word, that most 
pernicious thing, that compendium of all the ways by which 
a human being can possibly go to— Mephistopheles. 

Dissipation! it is the consuming fire, which the fruits of ge- 
nius, the results of thought and study, and the offspring of early 
hope and promise, have all passed through to Moloch ; it is the 
category and definition which includes all that is not singleness 
of purpose, consistency, and perseverance ; it is the sieve 
which we exhaust the springs of our youth to fill, and it di- 
vides their precious waters in a thousand streams, and wastes 
them irretrievably. Through all its varied forms and names 
it may be traced by its efiTects ; sometimes it is loud and riot- 
ous and, so, speedily destructive ; sometimes it is gay only, and 
wide outspread in a great round of unmeaning courtesies and 
vapid amusements ; sometimes with a business-like or studious 
air, it is full of projects, longings sublime and aspirations 
high, and the beginnings of ten thousand things that end 
where they begin; but it is forever the same voracious quick- 
sand swallowing up his life who has no fixed pursuit, who al- 
lows himself to mistake the meteor fires that cross his path- 
way, each in their turn, for pole stars. 

In social or in solitary life, in all conditions and pur- 
suits, religious or profane, we walk in this hourly danger; 
of frittering away our time on many objects, and failing of suc- 
cess in all ; for this temptation is a wind the devil blows with- 
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aly and the energies of the mind are scattered. De profundu 
damavif I have cried out of its depths, with a voice of warih 
ing, a cry from its loud and hollow gvlfha to those that shall 
come after : but they would not believe the warning, though one 
came to deliver it from the dead. To them the vortex is at- 
tractive, but not to Faust ; he has been engaged in high pur- 
suits ; he has closed with the giants of mortal sense and intel- 
lect, wrestled with them, vanquished them, and proved them 
shadows, and shall he now be amused with a chase of butter- 
flies? He listens scornfiiUy to the proposal and assents to it 
recklessly ; he has no faith in the results, but«then he has no 
fear, nor care for its consequences. The following is an at- 
tempt to translate this dialogue from the point where we left 
off, where a chorus of invisible spirits breaks in with a sort of 
reply and expostulatory comment to Faust's anathema. 

Ckorn^i Wo— wo— 

Thoa hast destroy'd it— 
This bMUitiftU world, 
With powerftil ann, 
It yields, it shivers, 
Tb» demigod's word obeying. 
We are conveying 
Its IVagments to annihilation, 
And saying 

A lament for the fair and mined one. 
Miffaty. 

Earth's mightiest son, 
BrighUy, 
0«t of ito ruin, 
Build it anew in thy breast. 
And life with new sest 
Keeoounence, 
Which thy gentler tenae, 
Song still renewing. 
With Joy Shan iaveei. 
MfpHtophdu. These little ones 

Are of mine, and their tones 

How to action and Joy they impel thee. 

Sagely they tell thee 

To fly to the busy haunts of men, 

From this lonely den. 

Where the blood and the spirit together grow 

Stagnant and slow. 

Harbour no more this lonely sorrow, 

That vulture-like thy life devours ; 
From men, though bad, thy soul may borrow 

S<Mne human thoughts and joyous hours. 
Yet deem not that I would confound 

With vulgar herds a soul like thine, 

No lofty rank or name is mine, 
But wilt thou tread with me life's round. 
Unite with me, I'll strive to show 
What mortals may enjoy below, 
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And presently engan^o to do # 

Thy hopes and wishes serrice tnie» 
Nay, if but thus thoawHt agree, 
Thy instrument and bondsman be. 

FauaU And what conditions then must I fiilfil ? 
Meph. Oh nothing — for a good long time at least. 
FoMtt, No, no, the Devil is an egGitte, 

And not so very prompt from jnire good will, 

For God's sake thus his neighbor to assist. 

Tell the conditions, speak them fairly out. 

With such a servant danger comes no doubt. 

Mepk. I bind myself to thy obedience here, 

To know no pause nor rest in serving thee ; 
And should we meet again in yonder sphere, 
Why thou in turn shalt do the same for me. 

FauH. Small care for yonder sphere have I. 
If this world once in fragments fly, 

A new perchance the void may fill ; 
But let my joys from this their sources borrow. 
This sun hadi been the witness of my sorrow — 
And when I part fit>m these, the morrow 

May even bring what chance it will. 
I heed not that, nor care to hear 

If men hereafter hate or love ; 
Or if there be in ** yonder sphere,** 

A part below and part above. 

Meph. With views like these what needs delay- 
Accept my terms, and even to-day 
1 shall delight for thee my art to try, 
For things unseen till now by mortal eye. 
Fmut, Poor devil, vain, how vain iz all thy art. 
Was the high scope of an aspiring heart, 

By such a sfurit e'er embraced ? 
Where are thy fruits that satiate not the taste f 
And thy red gold, whose ready haste 
Q.uicksUver-like evades the hand t 
Thy games for losing <m1y plann'd f 
Thy dames, that from our rery arms, 

Will wink to catch <Mir neighbor''s eye ? 
And H<Hior, whose ambitious charms, 

Like transient meteors shine and fly ? 
Show me the fruits that while we grasp them, rot ; 

And trees whose leaves each morning must renew. 
Mepk. Reproaches such as these affect me not. 

That I have gifts like these to give, is tni« ; 
But time brings fairer hows, my gentle friend. 

Which we with joy and soft repose may crown 

Fanut. —When 1 1^ joyfol in COTmption down. 
May my existence on the instant end. 
Canst thou once flatter me to deem 

I do not hate mjrself, or cast 
One instant o'er my soul a gleam 

Of pleasure, be the next my last. 
These are my terms. 

Mtph. Agreed. 

Fmut. 'TIS done and fost 

When I to any iasteiktsay i 

fftjf fleet ml linu^ Aov trt so briglit, 
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Then let thy chaine assert thoir prey, 

And swift perdition claim her right. 
Then sound the knell, prepare the pall, 

From thy obedience then be flree ; 
T^e clock may stop, the pointer fall, 

And time forever cease for me. 

Mepk. Think of it well, we shall remember this. 

Fatut. Tis just it should not be forgot. 
But I am firm, your doubts dismiss. 

Since slavery is at last my lot, 
I care not who my master is. 

Mepk, Well, henceforth your amusement is the task 

To which my powers and talents I must bring — 

Only, since life is an uncertain thing, 

Two lines in writing I'll be bold to ask. 

Faust. What, Pedant, must thou have a writing too. 

Unused with honest men to have to do. 

Let it suffice thee that my spoken word 

Shall bind my soul like a recorded vow ; 
Though in this reckless world it seems absurd 

That forms of promise should appal me now. 
Yet such a weakness still the heart retains. 

So unresolv'd, enslav'd, our feeble minds. 
Ah, happier those where stedfast Truth remains, 

And late repentance no admission finds ; 
But a sealed bond, in vulgar eyes, maintains 

Its rank with bugbears and portentous signs. 
Well, pens must supersede the word. 
Which wax and parchment can record. 
Come, demon, bring thy tablets on. 
Thy paper, parchment, ore, or stone ; 
With chisel, pencil, or, with quill 

I'll write, to me 'tis all the same. 

Mepk. Nay, thus your dazzling rhetoric still 

Shoots far beyond iu mark and aim- 
Come, any scrap you please ts good. 
Just sign it with a drop of blood. 
Fantt. Well, well, I'm in the yielding mood, 

So pray play out your silly game. 
Mepk. nris a strange juice this ink of ours. 

Fautt. Well, fear not but I hold my vow. 
The earnest aim of all my powers, 

Is that which 1 have promis'd now. ^ 

Once 1 aspired, but now despair ^ 

To loftier rank than thine to ris»-- 
The loftier spirit mock'd my prayer. 

And nature's secrets mock my eyes. 
My thread of thought is snapp'd in twain — 
My sicken'd heart finds knowledge vain — 
And now, let passion sound and try 

The very inmost depths of feeling, 

From myster]r*s secret veil revealing, g 

The wonders that beneath it lie. ■. '^ggt. 

Adown the stream, now rushing by, ^ j/ 

Of time and change, our bark shall fiy— - -jtc 

And so let joy and care. 
And fortune and despair, 
Succeed, and arrive, and depart as they can, 
But action and change are existence for man. 
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Jtfi^A. No boundi nor Umita yoa thall harft. 

Bat fip and nibble where you will, 

GiTe each caprice in turn iu fill, 
And help younelf to what you crave, 
On^i Mt to at once, 1 want employment— 

FMMt* Listen* 1 do not aak thee for enjoyn|ent { 
I aak for ai^tation, 1 would know 
Pain, hate, and love, the atimulua of wo. 
Mj love of tcience cured hath left a void, 

Where every paaeion is a welcome guest, 
AiSd all man ever sniTered or enjoyed, 

I would embrace within my single breast. 
His spirits heights and depths attain and sound 

His Joys concentrate, all his anguish bear, 
PrpynH my aoul to his extremest bound, 

And wreek'd at last, his endless ruin share. 

MHjfk. Ob, trust to me, for ages year by year 

Fve fed to ftilness on those fhiits unblest. 
No man between the cradle and the bier 

This ancient leaven ever can digest. 
Believe me, friend, for God alone 

Was this great universe deaign'd — 
Eternal light surrounds his throne, 

But we in darkness are confined. 

Senseless of day and night and blind. 

It is worthy of remark, that the character of Mephistopheles 
is in general represented as absolutely passionless, and this 
exclamation, '' oh trust to me," &c. is the only instance in 
which he shows any thing like pathos or gentle feeling. This 
was the moment, perhaps, when goodness might have taken 
the evil one at advantage — might have breathed with a warm 
and kindly breath on his frozen sympathies, and favored the 
incipient thaw, by whispering in his ear those well known 
words of Nature's sweetest spokesman. 

Old Nickie Beo 
Oh wad ye tak a thot an meo', 
Ye aiblins might, 1 dinna ken, 

Still hae a stake. 
I'm wae to think upon yon den 

Even for your sake. 

These ideas may be erroneous, but it is not amiss to indulge 
them, for with such grains of allowance should evil always be 
represented, and we ought not to admit into our minds even 
its abstract idea undiluted. Satan, in his own right, may be 
entitled to no indulgence ; but for humanity's sake we ought to 
show him some; and if we must paint him, we should as much 
ifpoesible flatter the resemblance. Southey's painter in this 
IMpect was decidedly wrong, who set him off for the multitude. 

With his teeth and his grin, with his fangs and bis scale, 
And that, the identical curl of his tail, 

Till he had the old wicked one quite. 
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One other instance occurs toward the end of the work, 
where Mephistopheles is thrown a little off his guard, or af- 
fects to be so, and appears to be in a passion, and even goes 
so far as to regret that he is deprived of the usual resource of 
angry people, of venting their spite by giving themselves to 
the Devil, by the circumstance of being the Devil himself. 
But to pursue — 



Fanut, I beod yoo not. 

JfepA. Tis brav6 and plain. 

Bat life i» aliort, and art ia long, 

And chiefly there your views are wrong* 
Bat would you some instruction gain, 
Call in a poet, let the wings 

Of fancy for his thoughts be spread. 
To scan the powers of liring things, 

And heap the choicest on your head— 
The Lion's heart and hardihood^ 

The Chamois' swiAness in the course— 
The Italian's fiery flowing blood— 

The Northmen's more enduring force. 
The art of joining in one mind 
GreotnMs and cunning, let him find— > 
And how a young romantic man 
May fall in love by rule and plan. 
Why such an one I too were ffain to see, 
Whom I should call a World's Epitome. 

FautU What am I then, if thus debarr'd 

From seising on the crown and prize. 
That hang in sight and mock my eyes. 

Mqpk* Why thou artp-«ven wlmt thou art- 
Put on perukes of million locks. 
Or prop thyself with ell-high socks. 
Still art thou— even what thou art. 

FoMtt. I feel it — vainly hath my soul amass'd 

Of human thought each richest store and gem ) 
For when array'd in all, 1 pause at last. 

No spirit or refreshment springs tirom them. 
I am not raised in stature nor in thought. 
Nor to Infinity the nearer broughu 

Jllepk. Mine honest friend, your views of things 

With other thinkers' views may suit ; 
But praciice yet some comfort brings. 

And life is not so bare of fruit. 
Why what the devil, this boad, these hands, 

And feet and limbs at least are thine, 
And is not all which ready stands 

To serve my ends, as good as mine. 
If Pve six horses ready here, 

I count as mine their speed and power, 
And make as well my swift career. 

As if my legs were twenty-four. 
But come, lay all these thoughts aside. 
Let's seek the open world and wide. 
And note this well, the man of thought and doubt. 

Is like a beast, on barren heaths and dry. 
By some infernal spirit nosed about. 

While all around him verdant meadows lie. 
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In these lines, the irregularities of the rhyme follow the or- 
der of the original exactly, and those of the metre very nearly, 
which is a slavish and mechanical fashion of translating, but 
on the whole the safest. It is the Chinese tailor's principle, of 
copying into the new coat the rents and patches of the old one, 
the poor fellow could not trust himself to judge where it had 
been slashed for ornament, and where it had suffered from, 
carelessness or ill usage. One course or the other must be 
adopted, either to make a free translation, as it is called, in 
which case the result will be a new poem, which must depend 
for its merits on those of the soi-disant translator but actual 
author ; or to adhere faithfully, through good and evil report, 
to the actual original letter and text: in this case the copy is 
like the print of a man in the snow, tolerably accurate as far 
as it goes, and giving you the general ideas of length and 
breadth nearly enough, but not remarkable for grace, expres- 
sion, warmth, coloring, or perspective. 

The above dialogue results in Faust's acquiescence in Me- 
phistopheles' proposals, and they resolve to depart and see the 
world together; but just at this moment a youth presents him- 
self to be enrolled among the doctor's scholars, and to make 
his personal acquaintance. Mephistopheles, while Faust is 
preparing for his journey in his dressing room, takes his gown 
and personates him, and amuses himself with astonishing the 
boy with some unintelligible rhapsodies about the choice of a 
profession, talking very learnedly, but so as to make the point 
in question the darker for every sentence. Yet there is a vein 
of sincerity through the whole, because he has no objection to 
truth when it serves his purpose, and here in some respects it 
does so. His leading principle seems to be a realizing sense 
of the close union, and hand in hand connection, that wisdom 
maintains with sorrow, and of the ultimate inanity and insuf- 
ficiency of human science. In urging the boy to study, there- 
fore, he argues con amore ; he bids him improve his time ; re- 
minds him that it flies fast, and he must take no holidays, but 
increase and store up knowledge. He seems to trust to fu- 
ture occasion to improve this knowledge for his own evil pur- 
poses, by misdirection,- and to make its sweet fountains pour 
out bitter waters; in the meantime he talks for all the world 
Bke the unexceptionable chairman of an education society, and 
finishes by writing in the scholar's common-place book an old 
quotation from himself — Ye shall be as gods, knowing both 
good and evil. 
11 
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Their adventures now begin. The first is a tavern scene, 
with which Faust is forthwith disgusted ; the next is a visit to 
a witch, where he drinks the liquor of rejuvenescence, and 
falls in love with a magic figure in a mirror, and shortly upon 
this follows his introduction to Margaret. Her character b 
beautiful beyond comparison, far beyond imitation or any at- 
tempts at translating. Her devoted love for Faust — her in- 
stinctive horror of his companion — her misfortunes, madness, 
crimes, and imprisonment, from which she refuses to be re- 
leased by the instrumentality of the fiend, and the supematiH 
ral voice which proclaims to the bafiiled lover and tempter, kfl 
they retire, that she is saved, though we are left to infer thai 
she dies upon the scaffold, all these make a moving and mighty 
picture ; but bold indeed must be the hand that would copy it* 
In the action of the piece few other characters are introduced, 
and those that are, besides these three principal ones, though 
original certainly and masterly, do not belong to that charae- 
teristic order of thought which pervades those of Faust and 
Mephistopheles, and which distinguishes this poem from all 
the other productions of men. The scene on the Blocksbeig 
has nothing to do with the main action of the piece, it is a sort 
of independent interlude, and besides it has been translatedl 
by Shelley. The present article, therefore, will be dismissed 
with a few extracts from the second number of the Foreign 
Review, where the general scope of the poem and these two 
principal characters are admirably touched on, by a writer 
whose Germanized tastes and habits of thought, give a peculiar 
asest and interest to his eloquent contributions to that able, bat 
now extinct periodical, and to the Foreign Quarterly in which 
it is merged. 

^* Faust is emphatically a work of Art ; a work matured in the 
mysterious depths of a vast and wonderful mind : and bodied 
forth with that truth and curious felicity of composition, ia 
which this man is generally admitted to have no living rivaL 
To reconstruct such a work in another language; to show it'in 
its hard yet graceful strength; with those slight witching traits 
of pathos or of sarcasm, those glimpses of solemnity or terror, 
and so many reflexes and evanescent echoes of meaning, which 
connect it in strange union with the whole Infinite of Tfaoughtf 
— ^were business for a man of difierent powers than has yet 
attempted German translation among us. In fact, Faust is to 
be read not once but many times, if we would understand it: 
every line, every word has its purport; and only in such minute 
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inspection will the essential significance of the poem display it- 
self. Perhaps it is even chiefly by following these fainter tra- 
ces and tokens that the true point of vision for the whole is dis- 
covered to us; and we stand at last in the proper sc^ne of 
Faust; a wild and wonderous region, where in pale light, the 
primeval Shapes of Chaos, as it were, the Foundations of Be- 
ing itself, seem to loom forth, dim and huge, in the vague Imr 
mensity around us ; and the life and nature of Man, with its 
brief interests, its misery and sin, its mad passion and poor fri- 
▼oUty, struts and frets its hour, encompassed and overlooked 
by that stupendous All, of which it forms an indissbluble though 
80 mean a fraction. He who would study all this must for a 
long time, we are afraid, be content to study it in the original." 
" Mephistopheles comes before us, not arrayed in the terrors 
of Cocytus and Phlegethon, but in the natural indelible deformi- 
ty of wickedness; he is the Devil, not of Superstition, but of 
Knowledge. Here is no cloven foot, or horns and tail : he 
himself informs us that, during the late march of intellect, the 
very Devil has participated in the spirit of the age, and laid 
these appendages aside.* Doubtless, Mephistopheles ' has the 
manners of a gentleman ;' he ' knows the world ;' nothing can 
exceed the easy tact with which he manages himself; his wit 
and sarcasm are unlimited ; the cool heartfelt contempt with 
which he despises all things, human and divine, might make 
the fortune of half a dozen *■ fellows about town.' Yet, withal, 
he is a devil in very deed; a genuine Son of Night. He calls 
himself the Denier, and this truly is his name ; for, as Voltaire 
did with bistorical doubts, so does he with all moral appear- 
ances; settles them with a N^encroyez rien. The shrewd, all- 
informed intellect he has, is an attorney intellect; it can con- 
tradict, but it cannot affirm. With Ijmx vision, he descries at 
a glance the ridiculous, the unsuitable, the bad ; but for the 
solemn, the noble, the worthy, he is blind as his ancient Mo- 
ther. Thus does he go along, qualifying, confuting, despi- 
sing; on aD hands detecting the false, but without force to 
bring forth, or even to discern, any glimpse of the true. Poor 
DevU ! vfhst truth should there be for him f To see Falsehood 
is his only Truth ; falsehood and evil are the rule, truth and 
good the exception which confirms it. He can believe in no- 
thing, but in his own self-conceit, and in the indestructible 

* This is a mistake ; Mephistoplieles says he cannot get rid of the cloven foot, 
b«t has learned to disguise it by padding — " trarfcn." 
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baseness, folly, and hypocrisy of men. For him, virtue is 
some bubble of the blood : 'it stands \vritten on his face that 
he never loved a living soul.' Nay, he cannot even hate : at 
Faust himself he has no grudge ; he merely tempts him by way 
of experiment, and to pass the time scientifically. Such a 
combination of perfect Understanding with perfect SelfishnesSi 
of logical Life with moral Death ; so universal a denier, both 
in heart and head, — is undoubtedly a child of Darkness, an 
emissary of the primeval Nothing ; and coming forward, as 
he does, like a person of breeding, and without any flavor 
of brimstone, may stand here, in his merely spiritual deformi- 
ty, at once potent, dangerous, and contemptiblci as the besi 
and only genuine Devil of these latter times. 

" In strong contrast with this impersonation of modem world- 
ly-mindedness, stands Faust himself, by nature the antagonist 
of it, but destined also to be its victim. If Mephistopheles re- 
present the spirit of Denial, Faust may represent that of Inqui- 
ry and Endeavor : the two are, by necessity, in conflict ; the 
light and the darkness of man's life and mind. Intrinsically, 
Faust is a noble being, though no wise one. His desires are 
towards the high and true ; nay, with a whirlwind impetuosity 
he rushes forth over the Universe to grasp all excellence ; bui 
heart yearns towards the infinite and the invisible ; only that 
he knows not the conditions under which alone this is to be at- 
tained. Confiding in his feeling of himself, he has started with 
the tacit persuasions, so natural to all men, that he at least, 
however it may fare with others, shall and must be happy: a 
deep-seated, though only half-conscious conviction lurks in him, 
that wherever he is not successful, fortune has dealt with him 
unjustly* His purposes are fair, nay, generous : why should 
he not prosper in them f For in all his lofty aspirings, his 
strivings after truth and more than human greatness of mind, 
it has never struck him to inquire how he, the striver, was war- 
ranted for such enterprises; with what faculty Nature had 
equipped him; within what limits she had hemmed him in; by 
what right he pretended to be happy, or could, some short 
space ago, have pretended to be at all. Experience, indeed, 
will teach him, for ' Experience is the best of schoolmasters; 
only the school-fees are heavy.' As yet, too, disappointment, 
which fronts him on every hand, rather maddens than instructs* 
Faust has spent his youth and manhood, not as others do, in 
Che sunny crowded patlis of profit, or among the rosy bowers 
of pleasure, but darkly and alone in the search of Truth: is it 
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fit that Truth should now hide herself; and his sleepless pil" 
grimage towards Knowledge and Vision, end in the pale sha- 
dow of Doubt f To his dream of a glorious higher happiness, 
all earthly happiness has been sacrificed ; friendship, love, tfie 
social rewards of ambition were cheerfully cast aside, for his 
eye and his heart were bent on a region of clear and supreme 
good; and now in its stead, he finds isolation, silence, and des- 
pair. What solace remains? Virtue once promised to be her 
own reward ; but because she does not pay him in the current 
coin of worldly enjoyment, he reckons her too a delusion ; and, 
like Brutus, reproaches as a shadow, what he once worshiped 
as a substance. Whither shall he now tend f For his load- 
stars have gone out one by one ; and as the darkness fell, the 
strong steady wind has changed into a fierce and aimless tor- 
nado. Faust calls himself a monster, 'without object, yet 
without rest.' The vehement, keen, and stormful nature of 
the man is stung into fury, as he thinks of all he has endured 
and lost; he broods in gloomy meditation, and, likeBellero- 
phon, wanders apart, ' eating his own heart ;' or, bursting in- 
to fiery paroxysms, curses man's whole existence as a mocke- 
ry; curses hope and faith, and joy and care, and what is worst, 
' curses patience more than all the rest.' Had his weak arm 
the power, he could smite the Universe asunder, as at the 
crack of Doom, and hurl his own vexed being along with it 
into the silence of Annihilation." 



AN INKUNG OF AN ADVENTURE. 

[ BT A TOUKIST IN KE5TUCKT. ] 

** If a naturally romantic country were all that novel writers 
required in pitching the scene of their fictions narratives, the 
plot of many a story would be laid in Kentucky. 

You are quite right, my dear K, in supposing that there 
is a great deal of romantic and picturesque scenery in the 
lower and eastern parts of the state, and much to repay 
the lover of Nature, who is willing to bear fatigue and expo- 
sure, for the sake of seeing her untrammeled by the fetters 
of art* Some admire the court beauty, others the peasant; 
my own admiration belongs to her who holds a middle sta« 
tion. Such is my taste in nature, I like to see art her haodr 
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maid, though not her mistress: with your romantic feelingi 
utility has hardly its due weight, and I suppose you would oon- 
Bider it profanation if even a small portion of the mountaio 
stream were withdrawn from the leaping cascade, though many 
a family might look to it for sustenance. With such moderat- 
ed feelings as mine, you must not expect a very glowing de- 
scription of mountain, rock, and bosky dell. Fifteen yean 
have tamed even my recollections, yet even at that time I re- 
member it was only the prosperous and onward look which 
every thing wore in this western world, that prevented a sen- 
sation of loneliness from creeping over me, when threading my 
way through the vast forests I was obliged to cross in order to 
reach Seneca. Occasionally, however, I found much that was 
inspiration in the hap-hazard life of a backwoods traveler of 
that day, and even caught with eagerness at each object that 
seemed to be characteristic of the scenes and people among 
whom I moved ; and among other vivid reminiscences of the 
indulgence of this feeling, is the following: — 

I was staying for a day or two at the bouse of a gentleman 
in the lower part of the state, who interested me by his de- 
scription of several caverns, resembling the celebrated * mani« 
moth cave,' but much to the east of it. I suppose you will not 
allow me romance, but I had some enterprise and more curi- 
osity ; my location was not decided on ; I felt myself more (^ 
a traveler than a man of business, and the twenty or thirty 
miles these caves were out of my way, was a matter of no mo- 
ment ; indeed such a distance is a trifle hardly worth counting 
in the west. My host, with true western hospitality, would 
have accompanied me, but he was detained at home by sick- 
ness. I had been long enough in the west to feel independent 
of roads and sign-boards, and with many thanks for uncalled 
for and unlimited hospitality, set out on the journey that was 
to introduce me to one of mother Earth's most private apart- 
ments* Here and there a biased tree formed my sole means 
of direction, but my eye was sufficiently practised to find such 
marks readily, and I willingly surrendered myself to the pecu- 
liar feelings which crowd the mind on finding one's-self alone in 
a vast forest. 

The silence of a forest has always struck me as the most im- 
posing form in which nature manifests herself; in every thing 
which has motion and change there is a resemblance to our- 
.selves, which softens the effect: the foaming torrent is an em- 
blem of fmssion, breaking through all barriers, even the living 
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rock of God's command and our own conscience ; like time it 
hurries by and is gone, and like time, with many of us it leaves 
but a wreck behind : the tornado and the volcano are apt aiui.: 
common-place emblems — but in the imposing stillness of thd 
forest man is but reminded of passion to feel its folly* Those 
noble stems shooting up on all sides as if aspiring to a nearer 
approach to heaven, seem offering silent adoration : he feels 
his own insignificance — but that beautifully tinted flower he 
had nearly crushed beneath his foot, reminds him that the 
meanest is an object of care, and if he feels himself alone, it 
is with God. 

I was indulging in such thoughts when, with a^ motion so 
sudden and violent that I was n^^arly thrown off my saddle, my 
horse sprang aside, and before I could control him, I found 
myself at the bottom of a ravine pear which our path had been. 
I had hardly time to observe the creature was trembling un- 
der me, as if from excessive fright, when my ear was struck 
by a rushing sound, followed by a tremendous crash — a tree 
had fallen. I dismounted, for the sides of the ravine were too 
steep to ride up, and leading my panting horse, regained the 
path: the tree had fallen, as nearly as I could judge, exactly 
on the spot on which I should have been, had not the senses 
of my sagacious beast, more quick than my own, warned him 
of the danger. It is a curious fact that horses, accustomed to 
the woods, acquire a quickness of perception much superior to 
man's, and I doubt not many lives have been saved, as I think 
mine was, by their sagacity. Notwithstanding the interest of 
my reflections, and the exciting accident which had broken in 
upon them, I was not sorry when an opening in the forest 
gave to view the little hut which I had been told stood near the 
principal cave, and whose inmate was to be my guide* 

Various superstitions and surmises had been connected with 
these caves by the ignorant, and a suflicient number of visits 
ors had been attracted to the spot to make my new acquaint* 
ance feel himself of some consequence, and claim the right of 
doing the honors; a right, for the resistance of which, one man 
paid dearly, having been left for several days in the labyrinths 
of the place. The hut oflered few temptations for a long so- 
journ, and upon signifying my desire to proceed immediately, 
my entertainer and guide produced a suit of clothes for my use, 
of an appearance so appaling, that I positively declined; but 
upon his assurance that the entrance was so narrow wc should 
be obliged to crawl for a great distance on our hands and 
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knees, through a clay always soft, and from late rainSi very 
deep, the condition of the garments bearing evidence to the 
truth of his statement, I assented, and remembering that I had 
been a soldier, at least in heart, and was determined to be a 
backwoodsman, I put on a disguise in which no one but my'dog 
would have recognized me. He then produced a bundle H 
pine knots, the mouth of the cave was close at hand, and light* 
ing one of them we set out. 

The opening of the cave was indeed a small one, in the side 
of a bank, and he said the descent was gradual but continued for 
a great distance, and that the ramification of the galleries was 
almost endless, some leading to large chambers, others termi- 
nating in terrific pits. Having lit a second torch and secured 
the rest, we entered ; we were soon in darkness, with the ex- 
ception of the murky light thrown by our torches, which seem- 
ed in constant danger of being extinguished, from the current 
of air that rushed through the narrow passage, and the great 
dampness. The clay was so soft that our hands went in above 
the wrists, and I found my limbs a weary weight indeed. We 
had proceeded in this manner fifteen or twenty minutes, when 
a peculiar sound struck my ear; I spoke .to the guide, but he 
insisted it was only the splash of water that had oozed through 
and was falling near us, and enjoining care of my torch, wkh 
an assurance we should soon be able to stand upright, crawled 
on ; I was fain to follow, but in a few seconds sounds, to me 
unequivocally those of an animal in distress or anger, again 
reached us — we both halted. 

'^ It would be ridic'lous if it should be a bar, (bear) them 
creturs sometinpes come in here, and I have nothing but my 
knife." 

A true son of old Kentuck indeed, thought I — ^to whose mind 
no image of mirth was brought up by the expectation of an at- 
tack from au infuriated animal in such a siK)t — ^for western 
phraseology was then new to me. A short consultation en* 
sued, and we determined to continue onwards, in the hope we 
should be able to reach one of the chambers of the cavern in 
time to defend ourselves. 

We had hardly recommenced our cautious progress, feeling 
more painfully than before the narrowness of the passage, the 
heaviness of the clay, and the oppression created by the smoke 
of our anxiously watched torches, when a violent rush, an 
ejaculation from my guide and the extinction of his torch, was 
followed by my own overthrow, and the alarmed animal, whose 
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retreat we had thus unwittingly entered, rushed over me with 
a force and weight that seemed to be that of a mammoth, bu- 
rying my face completely in the clay. 

It was some seconds before we could raise ourselves; we 
were in utter darkness, in the bowels of the earth ; unexplor- 
ed passages terminating in fathomless gulphs, or leading to 
chambers, whjch we had proved were not without their occu- 
pants, were around us. To be once more on the surface of 
the earth and in the light, was my principal desire, (though I 
doubt whether my Kentuckian would have consented to the 
abandonment of our project, could our pine knots have been 
rekindled,) and I lost no time in attempting to retrace, not our 
steps but our way. The fear of the unknown and ferocious 
beast had given way to the more terrilSc one, of a lingering 
death in the darkness and silence of the cave, or the fearful 
agony of being precipitated over one of the subterranean pre- 
cipices. 

It seemed as if instinct guided us, for ere long we beheld a 
faint glimmering before us, which proved to be the mouth of 
the cave. I shall never forget the sensation with which I once 
more raised myself up and assumed proud man's distinguish- 
ing attitude. 

But our perils were not yet over. Hardly had we inhaled 
our free breath, when a rustle in the neighboring thicket brought 
back for an instant the suffocating palpitation I had felt in the 
cave ; do me the justice to believe it was but for an instant, 
and rather from recollection than present fear; I seized a stout 
stick and my guide drew his knife, and acting by impulse in 
concert, we moved towards the thicket together. The rustling 
was renewed, and we paused for a moment to see in what part 
of the brake to make our onset, when, tearing the branches 
that opposed its progress, the cause of our alarm sprang be- 
fore us — a large hog. 

MortilScation and vexation predominated over every other 
feeling, and it was some time before we ventured to steal a 
glance at each other, when our ridiculous appearance, cased 
with clay as if in armour, together with the whole scene, 
threw us into a fit of laughter. And thus ludicrously termina- 
ted a train of incidents, which, while they seemed to promise for 
your friend some most romantic conclusion, provokingly left 
him at last but the inkling of an adventure. A* 
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LODGINGS AT ZARAGOZA. ^ 

From a Manuscript Work. 
[ BT A TRAVELLER IN SPAIN. ] 

The inn at which I found myself established at Zaragoza, 
though called the best in the place, was a rerj sony affiiir. 
It was a large ruinous old house, which doubtless in its better 
days had been the mansion of some family of wealth and dig- 
nity, but had now come to the base uses of a common inn, an 
emblem perhaps of the fortunes of its once lordly tenants, who 
may haFe fallen too from former magnificence into po?ertj and 
neglect. Its present occupants were sluttish people, who left 
the great porch and stairway unswept by day and in gloomy 
darkness by night, while the chambers and the table accorded 
but too well with the other arrangements of the careless wife 
of the host, a woman of slovenly attire, unwinning person, and 
a shrill voice, that was often heard ringing ill-naturedly from 
the kitchen to the garret. 

The rooms of this cheerless domicil had such a desolate aiTy 
that for the sake of companionship in misery, I took a large 
wo-begone apartment with one of my fellow passengers of the 
diligence; whom, though I have nothing to say in his praise, I 
will nevertheless introduce to the acquaintance of the reader. 
Don Ambrosio Salsercta was a withered, sallow, wrinkled lil- 
tle man, who counted some fifty-five winters, but had the &ee 
and figure of a man much more advanced in life. Had I been 
a better physiognomist, I might have discovered a victim of 
one of the most fatal passions, in the bloodless parchment com- 
plexion, in the reddened eye, the anxious countentoce, the 
trembling hand, the thin gray hair, the broken form, and the 
general aspect of premature decay and exhaustion. But these 
are sometimes the symptoms of the innocent prey of disease or 
misfortune ; and perhaps it was not surprising that one still 
young in the world, should not have been able to make the dis- 
tinction. Don Ambrosio, as I afterwards learned from his 
. own story, and principally from other sources, was bom to a 
good estate and grew up a boy of lively mercurial tempera- 
ment, more fond of pastimes than study, and of a disposition 
that rejected control. When he came to the proper age, he 
was sent to the university of Salamanca, where the idle school- 
boy was readily recognized in the careless student. He soon 
found that philosophy had no charms, that law was a pest, and 
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metaphysics an utter abomination, to a man of spirit and for- 
tune. Besides to have pestered his brains with these quirks 
and subtleties, would have been an idle waste of trouble to one 
who had highborn friends at Salamanca. By their influence 
he was carried triumphantly through the horrors of examina- 
tions; and came forth full fledged at the end of his career, a 
very Aristotle in philosophy, a Cicero in latinity, and a Jus- 
tinian in jurisprudence, without having once troubled his head 
about the matter. 

Emerging from the cobweb halls of Salamanca with all these 
ready-made accomplishments, he soon found himself in the 
possession of his long expected estate, and the gay *■ world all 
before him where to choose.' For a man of wealth and spirit 
to languish in the dullness of a provincial town, or in the som- 
bre old fashioned halls of his ancestral mansion, would have 
been no better than being buried alive. Madrid was the only 
place for one who aspired to shine as the fine gentleman of 
wit and fortune, and to Madrid hurried the hopeful Don Am- 
brosio Salsereta. With the dashing spirit that characterized 
him, he took a short cut to the object of his ambition, and made 
his debut in the fashionable world with becoming magnificence. 
Whose was the gayest livery, and the most spirited pair and the 
costliest coach on the Prado? Why whose could it be but the 
newly arrived Don Ambrosio, the happy heir of a lordly store 
of ducats, who had come to Madrid to breathe the atmosphere li-y 
of the court, and spend his fortune as became an elegant gen- 
tleman. As a matter of course he became a connoisseur in 
fine women as well as fine equipages, and also accomplished 
himself in the art of losing gracefully at the card table, an art 
in which he made a handsome progress, while a student at' 
Salamanca. Things went on thus swimmingly for some time, 
till one day his contador^ or steward, hinted that his treasury 
was on the wane, and suggested with becoming delicacy the 
propriety of selling some of his estates. A cantadoTy by the 
way, is in Spain an indispensable appendage to a man of for- 
tune or fashion, who occupied with the more agreeable amuse- 
ment of spending money, would consider it a degradation to 
perplex himself with the dull and vexatious care of gatheriiig 
it in. The Spanish contador, is a person usually in not mtNKii 
better odour for probity and principle, the the AlguazU or the 
EscribanOy and while he ministers to the extravagance of his 
employer, usually takes care to realize the familiar adage, 
' quien el aceite mesura las manos se ttnia.^ He who measures 
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oil, anoints his fingers with it. Whether the contadar of Don 
Ambrosio was an exception to the character of his tribe or not, 
the heedless profligacy of his master was quite sufficient to ac- 
count for the rapid disappearance of his patrimonial ducats, 
which, to make a long story short, were soon utterly spent on 
horses, women, and at play — that railroad to ruin. 

It was probably a great surprise to the dashing Don Ambro- 
sio, to find his fingers so soon at the bottom of his purse, and 
groping about in its empty meshes without finding so much as 
a maravedi. Doubtless he had some twinges of conscience, 
and may have even railed at himself a little for having played 
the man of spirit and fashion with such unexampled cleverness 
and success. But these seeds of repentance being sown On 
stony ground, were soon devoured by the hungry passion that 
had now taken unlimited possession of his heart. Having be- 
gun to play as the fine gentleman, he continued it as the gam- 
bler by profession. As he had gone to school to that shrewd 
mistress experience, and felt his wits additionally sharpened 
by the fruitful ' mother of invention,' he probably found this 
for a time a tolerable resource with the unwary. Indeed I 
once fell in with one of his countrymen, who, having got into 
his clutches, had taken a lesson in circumspection to the tone 
of a pocket full of ducats. But as talent is sure to be sooner 
or later appreciated by the discerning public, the Madrilenians 
became at last so well convinced of Don Ambrosio's genius and 
dexterity, that they modestly shrank from competition with 
him ; so that this ambitious Alexander of the card table and 
dice box, grew tired of the scenes of his victories, and sighed 
for new worlds to conquer. With the perseverance of the wor- 
thy Cristoval Colon, he made voyages of discovery to the pro- 
vincial towns and cities, staying long enough in each to enable 
the innocent natives to form a proper estimate of his abilities, 
and then extending his researches elsewhere. With this 
praiseworthy motive he had probably come to Zaragoza, and 
had timed his arrival at that opportune season, when the ap- 
proaching celebration of the Virgin of the Pillar attracted 
crowds of curious strangers and country gentry to the battered 
capital of Aragon. 

Had I been able to read the story of Don Ambrosio's life by 
intuition, I should of course have preferred the solitude of the 
gloomiest room of that desolate mansion, to the worshipful so- 
ciety of a veteran gambler. But as these facts only came to 
my knowledge from a foreign source, the anxious reader mutt 
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be content to leave me for a day or two domesticated in the 
Tory same apartment with this faded fine gentleman and gray- 
headed sinner. 

Very soon after my arrival at Zaragoza, I became acquaint- 
ed with a young scion of the law, one Don Amadeo Calderon, 
who to a gay disposition, a tolerable share of legal lore, and 
those man-of-the-world qualities which are characteristic of 
his profession, added an ardent love of liberty and a generous 
sorrow for the fallen fortunes of his country. In this last re- 
spect he was like almost all young Spaniards in the middling 
walks of life, of educated and thinking minds. These form the 
most respectable portion of the nation, elevated as they are by 
education above the benighted peasantry, and superior in all 
but wealth and lordly lineage to the degenerate and besotted 
nobility. But unfortunately those two great component parts 
of the Spanish population, they who are too ignorant to know 
the cause of their own misery, and those who are wedded to 
despotism by the fear of having their titles and estates snatched 
from them by the equalizing hand of revolution, so far outnum- 
ber the disheartened friends of freedom, that these can do no 
more than indulge in secret execrations and unavailing regrets. 
Patience or the scaffold is the sorrowful alternative. 

Don Amadeo coming one afternoon to smoke his cigarillo 
with me, opened my eyes to the character and accomplish- 
ments of the worthy Don Ambrosio Salsereta. He was in 
truth the person whom I have already mentioned, as having 
once emptied his pockets to this Corypheus of the card table. 
Don Ambrosio, not perhaps supposing that the unceremonious 
flight of a few score of ducats from Don Amadeo's purse to his 
own, could have awakened any suspicion in the lawyer's mind, 
had that very morning applied to him for a loan of money. It 
seems that the old worthy had been outwitted in his own trade, 
by certain sharpers, who kept a thriving ' monie^ table in a ve- 
ry private and genteel way at Zaragoza, and of which the 
head magician was a black-eyed dome- of winning manners 
and agreeable person. IlitherJiad hied the self-confident Don 
Ambrosio, little thinking, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek in the 
play, that he should find this deceptive Viola as ' cunning in 
fence' as himself. But he paid dear for his temerity ; for they 
stripped him, doubloon by doubloon, down to the last piece in 
his purse, and thus the hapless gamester realized but too bit- 
terly the old Spanish saw, of coming for wool and going away 
shorn* 
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As Don Amadeo was quite contented with the contributioii 
he had already made to Don Ambrosio's purse, he found some 
plausible pretext for declining the loan, and now cautioned me 
against this cavalier of industry. Moreover, as I was as anx- 
ious to get out of the desolate wo-begone tavern, as a mouse.to 
get out of a trap, he suggested that I might iSnd more agreea- 
ble quarters in the house where he was himself domesticated, 
and took me to see his landlord. This was a little Scutre^ or 
tailor, who lived in the street of the Packsaddle, near the Place 
of the Market. By much industry and thrift, he had corae to 
a moderate competence, whereby he was enabled to take upon 
his shoulders the rent of a tolerable house ; and here, while he 
plied the needle and shears in the little shop below, his wife, a 
stirring body, turned a penny above stairs by taking lodgers. 
Her rooms had usually been occupied by such young literary 
pilgrims, as came to worship at the antiquated shrines of Latin 
and Metaphysics, in the university of Zaragoza. But as these 
were now bolted and barred by the jealousy of the absolute 
king, the wife of the Sastre was fain to receive any other stran- 
gers who offered. 

I found my future host, Senor Casimiro Retazo, a pale- 
faced little man, whose figure wanted the stout-legged, sturdy 
proportions of the Aragones, and had doubtless been wasted 
by the sedentary confinement of his calling. But though the 
outward man seemed broken down by too diligent attention to 
the goose and needle, it had not affected his moral constitu- 
tion; for he overflowed with good nature, and was one of the 
most civil, laughter-loving little men one could * see of a sum- 
mer's day.' His shop was not a very spacious one, and seem- 
ed built on the same proportions as its occupant. It was hung 
round with jackets, cloaks, and breeches, in various stages of 
progress; while for ornament's sake were stuck up here and 
there, some dusty engravings of the bull-fight, and also a ta- 
ble almanac, on which were set forth the days of the various 
saints, with a statement of the religious observances to be kept 
at certain times, and the indulgences to be thereby obtained. 

Senor Casimiro welcomed Don Amadeo's return with much 
heartiness, and rising from his stool, placed himself, house 
and household, at the disposition of the stranger cavalier, in 
the due form of Spanish politeness. Being informed of my 
errand, he called in his wife as assistant counsel in the case, 
or rather turned over the whole matter to her superior discre- 
tion. Dona Casera accordingly led me up a narrow antiquat- 
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ed staircase, whose strange turnings and windings spoke vol- 
umes for the ingenuity of the architect, who seemed to have 
. exhausted his craft in setting convenience and order at defi- 
ance. We at length arrived, after a very dark and round- 
about journey, to the second story, where the hostess ushered 
me into a snug Httle apartment, which had quite an air of com- 
fort when compared with my desolate chamber at the inn. It 
was garnished with a goodly store of rush-bottomed chairs and 
quaint chests of drawers. Two or three saints smiled in coarse 
wood cuts from their cunningly carved frames, and the minia- 
ture corpse of Saint Catharine, done in wax-work, with her 
nun's smock, her rosary and rope girdle, and a crucifix on her 
bosom, quietly reposed beneath a glass case on the cupboard* 
I liked the looks both of my landlady and the room ; and when 
she bolstered these good impressions by the promise of a de- 
cent dinner, consisting of a soup, a pttchero with its manifold 
representatives from the animal and vegetable creation, and a 
supplementary hare or partridge, I closed at once with her 
proposition, and assured her I should come that very after- 
noon — cayga que cayga.* 

I had no reason to regret my change of domicil or company. 
In truth I personally became acquainted with all the inmates 
of the house, from top to bottom, down to a quiet, meditative 
little ass, who was lodged in the Moorish fashion in a stable 
quite underground, and beneath the kitchen of Dona Casera* 
This meek and unassuming little beast had rather a sinecure 
ofiice, being only led forth twice a day by the kitchen maid, a 
strapping ^jlack-eyed Aragoneza, with three or four long earth- 
en jars set in a wooden frame on his back, to bring water from 
a fountain near the Ebro. During the rest of the day, secure 
from the fiies and heat, the Capitan or Captain, for such was 
his name, stood demurely in his stable, looking as grave as 
Archimedes in his study, or Diogenes in his tub. These sub- 
terranean quarters he shared with a tall, high-blooded char- 
ger, beneath whose belly he might have walked without touch- 
ing his ears, and who every morning bore his master, a cav- 
alry-colonel, gaily forth to muster or parade. Whether the 
diminutive and humble Captain felt his inferiority in rank and 
size to the colonel's charger, or whether nature had given the 
horse and the ass but little sympathy, certain it was that thercf 
was no sociability between the ill-paired fellow lodgers. The 



* An idiomatic expression equivalent to Macbetli's ' come what come may.* 
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horse ate bis barley in selfish solitude at one end of the dark 
chamber, and Capitan at the other munched his stingy pit^ 
tance of refuse greens, envying, perchance, if envy could en- 
ter the head of an ass, the more luxurious repast of his fever- 
ed companion. 



WALLER TO HIS MISTRESS. 

[ BT KSmrETH QUITOBLXT. ] 

[ ** There be those who say, that despite of the many reraea which he wr«to aboHl thia !!■• Iv 
the Lady Dorothea Sidney, (bis Sachart—a^ his wit was frequently not fortheomiBf , whaaatithi 
qnett ; and that it was well for Mr. Waller that his marriaf e with Mrs. Banka* the freat hikw 
of the city, who left him a rich widower at twenty-five, prevented the poet fWNn rMJislar, m te 
might else have done, how much he who liveth by his wits Is dependent not only ■mwUt 
humors, but tliose of others for his bread. — McwuntB of tkt Court of CkmrUo IL] 

I'll try no more — *tis all in vain 

To rack for wit my head, 
While every chamber of my brain 

By thee is tenanted. 
Thoughts will not come — ^words will not flow 
Except when thus toward thee they go. 

Oh ! thou wert born to be my blighty 

My bane upon this earth — 
Fate did my doom that moment write 

In which those eyes had birth. 
'Tis strange that aught so good, so pure. 
Should work the evil I endure. 

Thou darkenest each hope that flings 

O'er life one sunny ray ; 
And to each joy thou lendest wings 

To take itself away. 
Yet hope and joy — oh what to me 
Are they, unless they spring from thee. 

I'll try no more — ^'tis all in vain 

To rack for wit my head, 
* While every chamber of my brain 

By thee is tenanted. 
Thoughts will not come — ^words will not flow 
Except when thus toward thee they go. 



5*- 
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FANNY; 

IN 8EYEN CHAPTERS. 

'* Fanny was younger once."— Halleck. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 
A HERO. 
'* Af Jjf« fuui ettiiFt^ M^VTtt, vaAvT^ax-tfy.''— Homer. 

" Well," said Mr. Egerton Wiiithrop, as he was sipping his coffee one 
fine morning at about eleven o'clock, " I think I am done— done !" — 

" Who is there ? — Oh, Lupin, it is you. — Come in— come in ; and shut 
that cursed door." — 

" Did you see the Pedrotti last night?" 

" Damn the Pedrotti "— 

"Damn the Pedrotti !— Damn the Pedrotti ! ! !" 

" Lupin, sit down. You are not quite a fool, I believe, and" — 

Mr. Lupin smiled with an air of conscious greatness. 

" Well, well — and you can hold your tongue sometimes — Besides — in 
short, I am — ruined." 

" Hum ! — Well," (slowly) " I did suppose it must be pretty nearly so." 

" Here," turning out a pair of empty pockets, " are my means — And 
here," taking up a paper, " is my credit — ' Narr^ (reading) ^de bene esse — 
Please to take notice' — and so forth — * To Mr. E. Winthrop' — liast night 
at the club I lost 5 thai must be paid" — 

" Why, Egerton, you know" — 

^* Yes, yes, I know perfectly well that you will not lend money when 
you are not sure of getting it back again — But what shall I do?" 

" There — is— one — thing"— 

" Matrimony — I suppose ; it can be nothing else that you drag forth with 
such funereal solemnity." 

" Yes ; — ^ Farewell forever hence, &c.' — But really, I am told, it is not 
so very bad." 

" But — my life has not been quite that of which parents and guardians 
approve — And something must be done so soon" — 

" There are difficulties — no doubt. Dine with me to-day — I have some- 
thing in my head — alone, at ^ya,^ — 

'^ At five ! — And let ns have the Brahmin." 



CHAPTER SECOND. 
A HEROINE. 

f ; '' Dum moliuntur dam comuntur." — ^Txreitck. 

It was done — Toussaird had given the finishing touch. And the dress 
had been pulled, and pinned, and tucked, and — the Lord knows what — In 
short there was nothing more to do. 

13 
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And there was mamma, and grandmamma, and aunt Betsy, and aunt 
Sally, and aunt Nicky, and cousin Polly, and cousin Nancy, — in all thirty- 
seven. What a noise they made ! 

The poor girl was twisted and turned ; this one must have a look, and 
that one must have a look. They screamed admiration, like a chonu at 
the opera — to those who don't understand music. Such sounds ! such ges- 
tures ! such looks ! 

(Chonts.) "Oh! here is papa! Papa must see her; throw it away; 
throw it away — that vUe segar ! There, papa, look !— What do ^ou think? 
Her hair— so nice! — Isn't that dress — " (Papa.) "Very pretty— very 
pretty, indeed." ( Chorus,) " Oh !— your hands !— his hands ! — his hands! ! 
— DonH touch !"— Thank— the heathen gods !— there 's the carriage. 

Rattle away !— In a tumult of delight— my pretty Fanny ! — how hope, 
and fear, and joy, mingle and struggle in her young bosom ! And the 
vague expectation of something terrible, yet delightful ! — The opening of a 
mystery ! — 

It was her first ball. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 
RATHER EPISODICAL. 

K«»f€r«y fuf dJW^. — Pihoar.'*' 

I hate the man who loves not thee, Madeira ! — He cannot know the 
world ; he cannot be a gentleman ; he cannot have a liead ; he cannot hare 
a heart; he cannot have a palate — Not for such " the hand of Douglas" — 

But I am wrong, after all ; there may be, there doubtless are, clever 
people, in a homely way, who yet by birth, and breeding, and education, 
and perchance the coarseness of the clay, whence they were fashioned, 
unfitted, unable to enjoy, to understand the finer and more delicate 
tions of which our nature is susceptible ! — 

— Let * men of business,' fox hunters, and prize-figliters muddle them- 
selves over port ! Claret, I think, suits well the weak heads of fops, and the 
hungry stomachs of authors.— For all the tribes of German wines, the whole 
conjugation of heimer, Rhine and Rhone, and red and white; — why I sin- 
cerely hope my friend Delmonico may be able to get rid of his present stock. 
For myself, I must positively decline drinking them again — < en personne.^ 
Champagne, bah! — 'tis for vulgar mirth! for noisy boys — and giggling 
girls — for — 

But Madeira ! — princely Madeira ! — lieu qiianto minus est cum reli- 
quis versari qvam tui meminisse ! The Mil gar know thee not, and thou 
know'st not them — My first love and my last ! 

As I raise thee to my lips, bright and clear, thy blush is like sunset, so 
rich, so warm ! — For a moment I pause ; I drink that breath rich with the 



* From the pren of the Hydrophobian Society ; in niQit oditionit K«(JU(r«y. 
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perfumes of a hundred climes — This, Ihou hast caught from the " spicy 
breeze" of Ceylon ; and, here is the native sweetness of tliine own wood- 
land isle. I can resist no longer — Come, to my— mouth ! — 

Circe's cup ; nonsense ! — That made men brutes 5 this might make 
brutes men, men demi-gods. " 'Tis not so sweet as woman's lip ? " — Ah ! 
Tom Moore, you never tasted it ; the right sort. They don't get it in 
England. Woman's lip, after it, I grant you ; and it was then perhaps 
you wrote. — But what were woman's lip or woman either vnthout 1 

I could not love thec^ love, so well, • 

Loved I not (Brahmin) more. * * * 

Beautiful traveler !— Blest be thy lonely, distant home !— Blest the blue 
Atlantic that wantons on its shore! — Blest be the winds that pipe in its val- 
leys ! Blest the mountain side where the sun warmed and ripened thee ! — 
Blest be thy parent vine ! Blest be the careful old man who pruned its too 
great luxuriance I Blest the little boys and girls who gathered thy ripe 
clusters ! Blest 'the wine-press to which thou didst yield thy virgin 
charms ! — 

Oh ! blest be the ship that first bore thee on the deep ! Blest be each 
particular sail, rope, spar, and block from her topmast down to her keel ! — 
Blest be the very bilge-water in her hold, and the barnacles that grew to 
her bottom ! — Blest be her captain ! — Blest be her mates, her passengers 
her men before the mast, her cabin boys ! — Blest be her cook ! — * * * * 

The world brightens : — Love, Friendsliip ; — ye are not illusions ! — TTie 
poets have not feig.icd. — There are many whom I love, and who love me; 
Charles, John, Dick ; these men would die for me. or I for them ; cheerfully, 
gladly. And my wife loves me ; very much, very much ! — She has her 
ways, — but she loves me — And my cliildren I — What a delightful thing to 
have a large family ! Mine is perhaps a little too large : I am a happy 
man: 

I believe I am drunk. 

« * « « 

" I wish," said Mr. Winthrop, " it was some other father." 



" Why," said his friend, " they are not quite in the first circle to be 
sure ; rather, rather^'* 

" Oh ! — that's nothing— you know he has a son ; you must have seen 
him. The youngster had a notion for fashion — there were some conve- 
niences about it, and I took him under my wing. lie would play ; I 
warned him against this ; but one night I became winner from him of 
about five thousand dollars ; this was rather Ixjyond my young gentleman's 
present means— the father called upon me, — he wanted me to abate — I 
was obstinate; not a farthing; could not, a debt of that nature. — It was all 
paid. — But you see the old gentleman will not be disposed to regard me in 
the most favorable light" 

« That is a difficulty." 

"No matter, I think something can be done;— I have a notion of my 
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own, if your's fails. You will let mc have the money that I mnt 
now ?" 

" On your promise" 

'' Yes, I pledge myself— if it can be done by marriage and m no other 
way, I will marry — But mustn't I dress? What o'clock is it? — ^Youknow 
I am to see her to-night." 

" By St. George ! — Yes ; I had no idea it was so late-^Make the mort of 
yourself, Egcrton — Good night" 

'' I half envy him," said Mr. Lupin conceitedly, as he twitched hia collar 
by the glass ; "she 's a sweet creature." 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 
TIIB CONQUEST. 

<' Veni vidi vicL"— JuLiUf Cjbaab. 

Odi profanum — Arc you in good society, reader? Has your father left 

off? Do you know Mrs. ? Do you dine with ? — ^If not, then 

not for you do I unfold the sacred mysteries. Proctd ! O proctd I ette 
profani ! 

Upon the whole, however, I won't describe it— I could now — ^I am in the 
vein. There is a flush on my cheek ! — Drops from Helicon are on my 
forehead ! — A nervous agitation convulses my quill. The estro ! The poetic 
rage ! I feel the presence of Apollo and the Nine ! — So kind in them lo 
visit me in this sociable way ; sitting all alone in my night-gown and slip- 
pers. 

Benoit was there, of course— a sensible man by-the-byc, Benoit !— Perhaps 
a little old-fashioned in his notions. He says, < the Misses Benoit shall not 
waltz.' — But that 's foolish. — 

Our hero and Mr. Lupin stand apart. He is pointed out to Fanny ; she 
turns to look at him as on ' some bright particular star' — To her surprise 
his rye is upon her ; of course she bhishcs — Poor girl, slie had fallen into 
the clutches of ; that indefatigable prowler after all the young de- 
butantes. 

The cotillion is over — Mr. Egcrton Winthrop advances. He gives Fanny 
an opportunity to observe and admire the ease and elegance of his manner; 
his careless but graceful accost; the brightening of eyes at his approach; 
the frequent endeavor to detain his attention — and then — taking Mr. Lu- 
pin's arm, he advances — no — yes — yes, ye gods ! to her ; and Mr. Lupin 
asks, * permission to introduce his friend Mr. Egcrton Winthrop.' Nor is 
that all. Sliade of uncle Richard, the rich old tobacconist ! — the spectre 
that had seemed to forbid her approach to the realms of fashion — ^he asks 
her to dance ! — He asks her to dance I — Slie could but bow assent; — ^her 
gratitude was too deep for words— And then he leaves her io feel her hap- 
piness. 

He loads luT to the dance. — ^New surprises ! — He is so kind in his man- 
ner ; so s<xial>le; so chatty even. Slic had no idea she could feci so easy. 
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— ^Her Joints rise — she moves with a more assured grace. He is more and 
more agreeable. Those soft eyes were never so bright! — In truth, she 
looked very pretty. 

The dance over, he conducts her to a seat — ^And now he ventures a few 
distant allusion;! — ^he lets fall one or two seeds of sentiment ; — well knowing 
how soon in the unfurrowed soil of a yoiuig girl's heart they spring into 
love ! A waltz !— ' Will she waltz V 

Now this had been a matter of some discussion. She had vowed she 
never would — Never ! — Her embarrassment was visible — * You waltz, of 
course V in a tone of slight surprise. She dared not say, 'No.' — She rose ; 
she accepted his proffered arm 

Ah ! that waltz 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 

ROMANCE. 

" Oh ! lovo " — Campbkll. 

What were the thoughts that kept Fanny awnkc last night ? — ^What were 
the drejims that dc^taiucd her so late in tlie morning ? — 

W'hcrever she goes now, she meets Mr. Kgcrton Winthrop — At papa's he 
does not visit ; but at i)artics, in the slrcot, nt the opera, in church ; 
whether she goes to see some newly-arrived paintings "by the first mas- 
ters," or some newly-arrived liatn, "just received from Paris," that grace- 
ful form, those eloquent eyes, she is sure to encounter — And Fanny is in 
love I What may not be accomplished (in love) in a fortnight? 

And at last the tale came— no matter where ; her eyes are downcast, but 
she drinks the tones of his silver voice. Slic believes, — poor girl, — she be- 
lieves it all. She must speak. The word is fidtered forth — ^tlie half-articu- 
lated assent ; and her face is covered with blushes. 

They meet still more frequently — she can more than listen now ; she can 
raise her eyes to his; she can return the i)rassurc of his hand. He talks 
sometimes of his poverty ; fears that her parents will not consent ; doubts 
the constancy, the strength of her attachment — then mystifies her with ex- 
travagances — persuades her that their union will Ik? bliss unspeakable ; — a 
separation — worse than ten thousand deaths. — Her love becomes passion; 
something she can't quite understimd ; that half frightens her; but without 
which, she is ccrtaui she could not exist. 

" Yes, Fanny, you may love me, but not as / love; I am afraid your 
attachment may yield to obstacles ; that you may be persiiade<l out of it — 
Oh, tell me, do you, will yow always^ love me with your irhole heart 7"*^ 

She did not answer; but her head fell on his shouhler— and she raised 
her eyes to Ills, bashfully, but with an exi>rcssi<»n so tender! so confid- 
ing! 

A dandy has no heart 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

BUSINESS. 

" Man oftho world — man of the world."— Cokporal Btrsmra. 

The progress of events carries us to No. — Chambers Street ; the scene, 
a snug parlor crowded with mirrors and clocks, ottomans, little broim 
figures, &c., &c. All was new, still, and solemn. The owner, erideiitlyi 
had not inherited his Penates. 

A thick-set, middle-aged man was walking up and down with short, 
quick steps. The bell rings — * Who is there ?'— The servant introduces, 
*Mr. Egerton Winlhrop.' 

A bashful man is never so bashful as when he attempts to be impudent; 
nor an impudent man ever so impudent as when he assumes modesty. — 
Our hero entered with a Joseph Surface air of penitence and deep respect 
There was something in it (under the circumstances) vastly exasperating 
to a man of the choleric temperament. 

" Mr. ■ I have taken the liberty to call — The veneration I feel fiir 
your character — I should perhaps sooner — In short, sir, your daughter 
Frances,— my feelings were uncontrollable ! — I have conceived au attach- 
ment — and I — I believe it is mutual — I " 

" I know it, sir — I know it all" — (in a rage) — "You have behaved like 

1 won't say what — She never disobeyed me before ! I don't know what 

you can have done to her, to make her so obstinate. — For a whole week 



now"- 



" Mr. ," said our hero, entirely changing his manner, " let us talk 

this matter over coolly ; I understand you to have objections to me as a 
son-in-law" 

" Objections ! — I have objections !" 



" And you would never consent to my marriage with your daughter T'' 

« Never." 

" And this daughter is your only child— You have no other near relative 
to whom you could leave your property.— Hitherto, I understand you, she 
has been affectionate and dutiful ; you must therefore love her. But now 
you find her determined to have her own way ; believe mc she will con- 
iinue so" 

" Do you mean to insult me ?— I can tell you Mr. Egerton Winthrop" — 

" A little patience, sir. You cannot prevent her marrying me, if she 
chooses to do so ; and / choose to marry her. She has property of her 
own ; not very large, but considerable— And yet— perhaps the matter may 
be settled" 

" Sit do^vn— take a chair." 

* * * ♦ 

After conversing half an hour, they drove to No. — Pine Street— What 
took place there is a professional secret. 



. v.. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 
CONCLUSION. 

my eye and Betty Martin."— Old SATiira. 



" Enclosed is a check for $ ;--and no matrimony, 

either.^' Richard 's himself again.' 

" WiNTHROP." 

"My Dear Miss, — 

" It is with great pain that I sit down to make the fol- 
lowing communication ; but a sense of duty compels me tiKthe task. 

" I have had a long and interesting mterview with your very worthy and 
excellent &ther. He informs me that he can never consent to what we had 
both so earnestly wished ; I had not supposed his objections to be so strong. 
He thinks, that my character and habits are such, that he could not trust to 
me the happiness of his daughter. Perhaps he is right. I know, at any 

rate, that my dear Miss , could never be happy if, in so serious a matter, 

she disobeyed the commands of her parents. I trust she will do justice to 
the delicacy which induces me to release her from a promise too inconsider- 
ately asked, too rashly given. May some better man but, perhaps, the 

eagerness of my friendship is leading me to the verge of impertinence. 

" I enclose a lock of your hair ; and remain, with great respect. 

Your sincere friend. 

And humble servant, 

"EOERTON WiNTHROP." 

" Wednesday Morning." 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" It will cost me— my life !" said Fanny, and she burst into tears and left 
the room. 

" I hope not," said her father ; — " It cost me — ^humph !" 

What could Fanny do ? She kept her bed, and cried for three days, and 
for some weeks longer she was sullen, and out of spirits. 

" Fanny !" said her papa one morning, with a peculiar smile, " Mr. , 

is coming to see you this evening. 

*'^lwonH see him," said she pouting. 

Alas ! alas ! we cannot always be wretched ! Time, time, obliterates all 
feelings—all recollections. She did see him— an active young man in the 
Jobbing business. * * * * 

Fanny detests handsome young men now ; and abhors romance and 
novel-reading. She is a good wife ; and a very notable woman. 
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THE OUTCAST. 

[UY MISS TANOERSTEIN.] 



t( 



Ah thuu hast witli oUicra, will Fate witli tkuo deal. 

Ail J that iH'art which {irido smothiin, bi' yt^t tu^hl to feel, 

Thuti wilt diiot u{Mjii oiic wdiom all others condctmi, 

Aiid thy heart whcu utulono will regard him liku thcm.*^ j 
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Aye, ihcy may coudoinn Iiini, 

Yet HO will not I, 
When ihc storm clouds are darkest, 

The rude bla^-ts most high, 
When denounced, and forsakcHj 

lie shrinks from tlie stonn, 
Ue my heart as uiLsliaken, 

My bosom as warm. 
A love deeper than mother's, 

Thou 'It fmd mine for tlice. 
And deserted by others, 

Be dearer to me. 

Oh ! how liule thou knowest 

The strength of that faith, 
Which the proud sjiirit kci'ixitli. 

Through danger and death. 
In the sunshine of fortune, 

It liides from the world 
Its love, like the eagle, 

With proud pinions fmled ; 
But when rises the tempest 

O'er tliose it loves best, 
Like the eagle it battles. 

And dies for its nest. 
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V 

THE ART OF MAKING POETRY. 

[bt an emeritus professor.] 

Ill Aytat yoo W eight jcars toei'thor, dinnrni, suppers, and sleeping hours ezcopted-^U is 
Ihfl right buttar wniiit rata to market.— uls You, Uke it. 

Cardinal Richelieu is rcportcil to have said once that he would 
^aake so many dukes that it should be a shame to be one, and a 
' flhame not to be one. It appears, however, that he changed his 
mind aflerwards, inasmuch as down to St. Simon's time tliere were 
only twelve or thirteen dukes in France, besides the blood-royal. 
At present they are more plenty, though it is even yet some distinc- 
tion to be a duke, out of Italy ; and in Poland there is an express 
law against thelitle being l)orne by any man who has not a clear 
income of. three hundred dollars a year to sup|X)rt its dignity. In 
Bavaria, you may be made a baron for 7(KH) rix-doUars (or ^5250) 
^-or a count for 30,001) rix-dollars, but in this last aise you must not 
foOow any trade or profession ; bankers, accordingly, content thenv- 
■dvee with baronies usually, like sensible men, prt^lcrring substance 
to sound ; as in fact, when it is [Ksrfcctly well-known you are able 
to buy a dozen counts and their titles, the world gives you credit as 
for the possession, — perhaps more. But what Cardinal Richelieu 
threatened with regard to dukedoms has, in fact, been effecteil by the 

Erogress of the world with regard to another title as honorable, per- 
laps, as that of duke, though few of its |)ossessors coidd retain it if 
the Polish regulation mentioned above were to be applied to it and 
enforced. I mean the title of poet. To be a poet, or rather, for there 
is still wxne reverence lefl for that name, to L)e a versifier, is in these 
days a shame, and not to l^e one is a shame. That is, it is a shame 
for any man to take airs or piijue himself on a talent now so com- 
mon ; so much reduced to rule and grown absolutely mechanical, 
and to be learned like arithmetic : and, on the other hand, for these 
same reasons, it is a shame not in some dtrgree to possess it, or have 
it for occasions at command. It is convenient sometimes to turn 
some trifle from a foreign language, to hit oH* a scrap for a corner of 
a newspaper, to write a squib or an epigram, or play a game at 
crambo, and for all these emergencies the practisetl versifier is pre- 
pared. He has, very likely, the frames of a few verses always ready 
m his mind, constructed for the pur|)ose, into which he can put any 
given idea at a moment's warning, with as nmcli certainty as he 
could put a squirrel or a bird into a cage he had ready for it. These 
frames may consist merely of the rhymes, or bouts rh?i^, being 
common-place words such as would be easily lugged in apropos to 
anything ; or they may be very common-place verses ready made, 
upon which an appropriate travestie could eiisily be superinduced ; 
or, finally, their place may be supplied by the actual verses of some 

14 
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author, who should, however, be, ifi)ossiblc, but little knowni which 
may be travestied iiuproniptu. Tliis will be better undefBtood 'bf 
an instance, and as I am now making no secret of the mattefi Iwu 
take those well-known lined of Moore. 

" Vain wjis that man — and false as vain, 

Who siiiU, vscTC he ordained to run 
His long cun.'or of life aii;am 

He would do all thai he had done. 
It is not thus the voice that dwells 

In coming birtlwlays, sjieaks to me ; 
Far otlicrwise, of time it tolls. 

Wasted unwisi'ly — carelessly." 

Now suppose I wish to make love in |)octry. I am a despairing 
lover — or will suppose myself one for the present, and my grie& may 
be poured out in this same measure, and witli so many of these same 
words as to leave no ground for any claim to authoiship for me in 
the following stanza. 

Vain arc the hopes, ah ! fals*? as vain. 

That icmjUnic weary thus to run 
My lonj; career of love (U^ain, 

And only do what I have done. 
All ! not ofliope the li<;ht tliat dwells 

In yonder glances, sf>c'aks to me, 
Of an olxlurate lieart it tellss 

Trifling with hearts all carelessly. 

And now take the same stanza, only change the circumstance to 
sometliing as difTcrent as ix)ssil)le. I am a flaming patriot, the enemy 
is at our gates, and I am to excite my fellow-citizens to arms. It 
will go to the self same tunc and words. 

Our country calls, and not in vain, 

Hcrcliildrcnare }»rcj)ar«*d to run 
Thrir father's hij::h career ajrain, 

And may we do as thi-y have done. 
In every trun)|)et voiire tliere dwells 

An echo of lln.ir fmie f(»r ine ; 
Oh, who can hear tlie tale it lells, 

And pause Kuj^inely — carelessly. 

Again, which is a more possible case in our country, I am dis- 
gusted with an unprincipled mob oratcu*, some indescribably low, but 
gifted scion of perdition, one whom no prose can reach ; why have at 
him with the same arms, — they are always ready. 

Thou Iwd vain man, thou false as vain, 

If Satan were onlaincd to run 
A free ciu-ccr on earlh airain, 

He would do all that thou hast done. 
It isof liini the voice that dwells 

In thy ffay rhetoric >j>riiks to nie. 
Of liorrfirs s<*otnncrIv il tells, 

r»f crime .uid sufllriii;; carelessly. 
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Or, laady, — ^for one may get too much of tliis — ^I am enraged 
with a bad singer or musician, and want to gibbet him, — lo, is not 
Tom Moore my executioner. 

I stop my cars, but all in vain, 

In vain to distant comers run, 
He imitates the owls again, 

And will do all that they have done. 
Of roost in«: cats the voice that dwells 

In such discordance, speaks to me, 
Of Tonhct up in arms it tells, 

With doors left open carelessly. 

There is absolutely no end to this, and any man may practice it 
Co any extent, who has musical ear enough to dance a contrc-danse 
in correct time, or march decently after a drum. He must not take 
kis implements or frames out of Moore, he would do l^etter to tax his 
own ingenuity for the making of tJiem ; or, if he have none, he can 
do very well without it, if he only possess a little memory, and a com- 
petent knowledge of the dictionary. The examples given above 
are intended to prove that the words and tlic ideas have but little to 
do with each other, and tliat anything can be made out of anything 
else, and that, tliereforc, in compositions of this kind, it is perfectly 
legitimate procedure to cook your dolphin before you catch him. 
Make your verses, and look about you afterwards for ideas, — any 
man who has two, and there arc many sych in society, will give 
you one. But I must exhibit the whole process, for, after all, there 
is nothing Uke example ; and with the assurance, gentle reader, that 
up to this moment I have no more notion than you have of what 
they are to be, I shall proceed now to make eight lines of verse, and 
endeavour to make you understand, as I go along, how I do it. 
And, as I have shown already how the ideas may be inserted or 
changed in ready-made verses, I propose now to show how the verse 
may be worked up when the idea is ready ; and, to begin at the 
very beginning, I will shew also how I got the idea. This very 
evening — I am now writing at midnight — a highly-gifted and 
beautiful lady has been telling me of some conversation or circum- 
stance, in the course of which she was compared to the full moou, — 
a comparison upon which the comment arose of itself most natu- 
rally to my lips — that, not to criticise it further, the lady had at least 
the advantage in her expression, — for which the moon is not remark- 
able. Very well, we will try to versify this, and we will succeed 
too, after some sort of a fashion, and that by virtue of intelligible 
rules. 

The subject is a lady's face and a question of resemblance— yV/ce is 
a good word for a rhyme, and trace comes in very well with it, and 
has also some sort of bearing on the matter in hand ; the moon is to 
play a part, there is lights and ni^ht to rhyme with it ; sky also and 
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eye, for the deuce must be in it if we cannot get these wnnis in ; 
fair, also, is very appropriate, and for a rhyme the word there, whidi 
has an impressive, pointed sound, and is a capital ward to rest OQ 
at the end of a line or phrase. Now, let us try ; I should like Bcmie 
one to stand by with a watch, and we would fill up this against time. 
It is evident, that the difficulty of this is nothing to a game at bauis 
rim^s, for there the words are expressly chosen for their diflSculty 
and incongruity, things as hard as possible for any sense to link to- 
gether, — here, they are so easy that, for fault of better, nonsense 
might do it. — Allons. — 

Oh, lad V — would some spirit trace 
Upon the nioon^s iinmeanitig face 

That goes of itself, — if we had shaken a dictionary over the paper 
the words would have fallen into their places, — but the eye must 
come next, as we are to tell what the effect would be, and ailer eye, 
sky is indispensable; night and light must follow, as next in order 
of thought ; and fair and there, which, for the reason given abovCi 
must come in at the end. But we must begin anew, for I have not 
confidence enough in the effect my instructions have yet produced, to 
trust my readers even to put together the disjecta membra poetac 

Oh, lady, would some spirit trace 
Upon the Aoon's unmeaning face, 
Such lineaments as thine ; mine eye 
Should grow a gazer of the sky, 
And oilcn, in the cloudless ni^ht, 
Should turn to her ethereal light, 
To hail its beams, so bland and fair, 
And greet thy rich expression there. 

Here is some scope for criticism, — as in the sixth line, the word 
her does not seem to have any strict antecedent ; it might, by the 
construction, apply either to the night or the sky, or possibly, though 
hardly, to the moon, as it is intended. It is easy to make this right 
and say, 

Turn to yon orb's etliereal light, &c., &c. 

As for Moore's lines to Lord Strangford, — but I have borrowed 
nothing from them, — or if I have, upon the principles of these days^ 
it 's all one. 

I quit here, for a moment, the subject of rh3rme, to say a word or 
two upon blank verse, that mortal humbug which " prose poets" are 
so fond of, and, certainly, the world would soon be full of if, if any 
body we^e fond of them. There is no more difficulty or skill in cut- 
ting up a given quantity of prose into blank verse, than there is in 
sawing up a log into planks, both operations certainly reflect credit 
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on thdr original inventors, and would immortalize them if we knew 
their names, but fame would have her hands full, and her mouth too, 
if she should occupy herself in these days with all the handicraftsmen 
in both or either. The best way, perhaps, of setting this in a clear 
point of view, is to exemplify it ; and, for this purpose, it would not be 
difficult to pitch upon authorswhosewhole writings,or nearly so, would 
bear being written as blank verse, though they were given out as prose. 
For instance, there is John Bunyan, the whole of whose works it would 
be easier to set up into verse than to restore some works, now held to 
be such, to their metrical shape, if, by any accident, the ends of their 
lines should get confused. Let the reader try his skill in reconstruct- 
ing, with the visible s^s of poetry, the following extract from Samson 
Agonistes, froni line 118^ omitting the next three, and going on to 
line 130. 

** See how he lies at random, carelessly diiTused, ♦ * ♦ in slavish habit, ill- 
fitted weeds, o'er- worn" and soiled, or do my eyes misrepresent; can this be he, that 
heroic, that renowned, irresistible Seimson, whom, unarmM, no strenfi;th of man or 
fiercest wild beast could withstand, who tore the lion as the lion tears the kid, ran on 
embattled armies clad in iron, and, weaponless himself, made arms ridiculous, &c" 

But to return to Bunyan ; take the following extract, which is 
verbatim, from his " World to Come," — it is more correct metre than 
much that we find written as verse in the old dramatists, though it 
is always printed as prose. 

**Now, said mv guardian angel, you are on 
The verge of hell, but do not fear the power 
Of the destroyer j 

For my commission fipom the imperial throne 
Secures you from all dangers. 
Here you may hear from devils and damned souls 
The cursed causes of their endless ruin ; 
And what you have a mind to ask, inquire, 
The devils cannot hurt you, though they would, 
For they are bound 

By him that has commissioned me, of whidi 
Tnemselves are sensible, which makes tltem rage, 
And fret, and roar, and bite their hated chains, 
But all in vain." 

And so on ad infinitum, or throughout the " World to Come." 
But not to seek eccentric writers and far-fetched examples, let us 
take a popular and noted one, even Dr. Johnson himself, — every 
body will recognize the opening sentence of Rasselas. 

^Te who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pursue with eagerness 
the phantoms of hope, who expect that a^e will perform the promises of youth, and 
that the deficiencies of the present day will be supplied by the morrow, attend to the 
history of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia." 

This is prose incontrovertibly, — in two minutes it shall be as in- 
controvertibly blank verse. 
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Oh, ye, who listen with credulity 
To fancy's Avhisjicrs, or with eagerness 
Phantoms of hope pursue, or who expect 
Ac^c will perfonn tlic promises of youth, 
Or that the j^rcsent clay's deficiencies 
/I* Sliall by ilie morrow he supplied, attend 

To RnssoliLS, the Abyssinian Prince, 
Ilis history, llassclos was fourth son, &e. 

I do not flilBpect any reader of this Magiizine of stupidity enough 
to find a difficulty here, or of wit enough to imagine one, the pro- 
cess speaks for itself, and so far requires no comment ; but in carry- 
ing it a step or two farther, we shall see by what alchemy gold may be 
transmuted into baser metals and into tinsel, and how the rogue who 
steals, or the poor devil who borrows it, may so thoroughly disguise 
it as to run no risk at last in passing it openly for his own. I take 
the first six linos only of the above, and tipping them with rhymes, 
they suffer a little violence, and read thus. 

Oh, ye who listen, — a l)cllevin^ rac« — 
To fancy's whisjwrs, or with eao;cr chase 
Phantoms of hoi)e iHirsuc, expecting still 
Age will the promiiies of youth fulfil, 
Or that the morrow will uuieed luncnd 
The present day's deficiencies, attend — 

Now in this shape they might do pretty well had they not been 
taken purposely from a notorious part of a notorious work, for one 
might borrow even from Rasselas, in the middle or any where leas 
in sight, and few indeed arc the critics who would detect and expose 
the cheat ; but the next stage of our progress would distance the 
major part even of these. That a scrap from Rasselas should be set to 
Yankee Doodle is an idea which seems to have been reserved from 
all time to be first broached in the present article. But if not the 
same, there are similar things done hourly, and if the written monu- 
ments of genius, like the temples and palaces of antiquity, were 
themselves diminished by all the materials they supply to new con- 
structions, how much would there be remainmg of them now. 
Imagine a chasm in Moore or Byron for every verse any lover has 
scrawled in an album, or any Cora or Matilda in a newspaper; 
or reverse the case, and imagine the masters of the lyre and of the 
pen reclaiming, throughout the world, whatever is their own, in 
whatever hands and in whatever shape it might be now existing. 
The Scotch freebooter was warned \x\xm his death-bed, rather late, 
but it was the first time the parson had had a chance at him, that 
in another world all the people he liad robbed, and all the valuaUes 
he had robbed them of, sheep, horses, and cattle, would rise up to 
bear witness against him. " Why then,'' said he, in a praisewoithy 
vein of restitution, " if tlie horses, and kyc, and a' will l^c there, let 
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ilka shentleman tak her ain, and Donald will be an honest man 
again." Now I should Uke to be by, at a Uterary judgment, when 
'^ ilka shentleman should take her ain," to have righteousness rigidly 
laid to the line, and see who would in fact turn out to be ''a shentle- 
man" and have a balance left that was " her ain," and who would be a 
Donald, left with nothing, a destitute " bipes implumis." Then, and not 
till then, will I give back the following piece of moraUty to Rasselas, 
and indeed, in die shape into which 1 am now going to put it I think 
it will not be till then that he or anybody for him will lay claim to it. 

Air^ ** FanJM* Doodla." 

Listen ye, who trust as true 

All the drcanis of fancy, 
Wlio witli eager chase pursue 

Each vain hope you can see. 
Who expect that age will {wy, 

All tliat youtli may borrow, 
Ajid that all you want to-<lay 

Will be supplied to-morrow. 

I leave this matter here, having spun it out, perhaps, something 
too much, but if I have treated it frivolously, I am not the less, with 
regard to the subject, in profound and indignant earnest. We pro- 
fiuie the lofty name of poet by such short-sighted, indiscriminate ap- 
plication — ^we allow reputations to be founded and to endure, on such 
unreal and dishonest bases, that it is high time that somebody should 
proclaim, and that all should realize the difference between a poet 
and a versifier, and that the last name should be indelibly branded 
upon those who either professedly or fraudulently reconstruct from 
the labors of others, for mere rhymes are as mechanically 
made as stone fences; — "Walls supply stones" — it is Rasselas 
again that I quote, — "more easily than quarries, and palaces and 
temples will be demolished to make stables of granite and cot- 
tages of porphyry." The first care of criticism is to see what an 
author's material is, gold, silver, or ivory, — wood, hay, orstubtde; 
the next is to know, if it be valuable, where he got it ; if it be not, or 
not original, and if he has managed, notwithstanding, to make it or- 
namental, why we need not be very severe or difficult about giving 
him as much credit as we would attribute to a basket-maker or a carver 
of figure-heads and claw- feet, but we should mark him out his place, 
and keep him in it. But after all, there is nothing new under the 
sun, and reproduction of old ideas will pass for new, songs will be 
made unsuspected out of sermons, and sermons out of songs, and 
metamoiphosis will be mistaken to the end of the chapter for crea- 
tion. " Isto enim mode," says old George Buchanan, apropos to a 
question of etymology, and the remark applies most forcibly to the 
subject we are discussing, — Isto enim modo quidUbet e quohbet lice- 
bit effingere. 
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DRINKING SONG. 



(laitatad from tka Francb.) 



[bT HBNET DE WITT.] 



If Jove, when he mode this beautiful world, 

Had only consulted me. 
An ocean of wine should flow in the place 

Of the brackish and bitter sea, 
Red wine should pour ixom the fruitful clouds 

In place of the tasteless rain. 
And the fountains should bubble in ruby rills 

To brim the sparkling main. 



No fruit should grow but the round, full grape, 

No bowers but the shady vine. 
And of all earth's flowers, the queenly rose 

Should alone in her beauty shine ; 
I'd have a few lakes for the choicest juice, 

Where it might grow mellow and old. 
And my lips should serve as a sluice to drain 
' Those seas of liquid gold. * 



B 
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FACES. 

[bt the author op *' dreams and ebteeies.''] 

The human countenance, in itself, is a palpable wonder, and is 
full of other wonders. The eye, regarded philosophically, is one of 
the subtilest combinations of matter with mind, — half soul, half sub- 
stance; a mere optical instrument, yet miraculously conscious. The 
mouth, too, witli its curious organs of speech and taste ; the forehead, 
by modern science rendered expressive of all the secret biasses and 
elements of the character ; the checks whitening with fear, crimson- 
ing with love ; and even the nose, though, by some inexplicable 
fatality, invested with undignified, if not ludicrous associations — 
even this undervalued member, conveys to the brain agreeable 
sensations, the grateful incen^ie of fields and woods. The Ups, in 
their property of smiling, possess a mor^t ex((uisite gifl, and inspire 
the soul with such a keen sense of 1)eauty and pleasure as to 
render them all im|)ortant members in the family of the fea- 
tures. Who has not owned the loveliness that lurks in a smile ? 
As for me, I acknowledge its irresistible influence ; I catch the 
contagion by the slightest glance. Even when one strays to- 
wards me accidentally, it stirs my secret thoughts into a sparkle of 
fleasure; but when directed to me by one in whose happiness 
rejoice, my soul unfolds iustinctively, like a llower in the sun- 
sliine. If the instrmnents of vision, too, are so wonderful to the 
philosopher, what are they to the poet, the lover? How the silent eyes 
of beauty charm him, and overflow his nature with a flood of joy, and 
what else can he find in the universe like them ? Their orbs ever 

Slay in Ught, where the beams of earth seem mixed with those of 
leaven. They reflect thought. They are shaded by passion. Their 
motion, Uke every thing else connected with them, is peculiar and 
unearthly ; — a restlessness, — a lustre, — a tremble, — a visible feeling. 
I have written myself beyond my depth, and must borrow a passage 
from Shakspeaie on eyes. It is an appropriate and exquisite scene 
between Silvius and Phebe, in " As You Like iL" 

Phehe, Tliou tcll'st me. tlicrc is murder in mine eye : 
'Tis pretty, sure, and very ^>n)Uil)Ic, 
That eyes, — tliiit arc the Ir.uriit and Mtftcst tilings, 
"Who sluit their cowiu*d irates on atomics, — 
Should lie eallM tyrants, ImtrhiTs, niunlcrcra. 
Now 1 do frown on tiioe with all my heart; 
And, if mine eyen can wound ; now let them kill thee ; 
Now enunteiieit to swoon ; why now fall down ; 
Or, if thou const nut, <), for tihame, for shame, 
Lie not, tos;iy mine eyts arc muniVrerH. 
Now show the wouncl mine eye Imth made in ilice. 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and tlicrc remains 
Some scar (»f it; lean but upon a rusJi, 

15 
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The cicatrice and capable inipressure 
Thy palm some moment kcrejts : bnt now mine eyes, 
Wnicli I have darted at tlie(r, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am sure, there is iu> furcc in eyes 
That can do hurt. 
SUviua, O, dear Phebo, 

If ever (as tliat ever may be near,) 
You meet in some fresh cheek the ]wwcr of fancy, 
"J hen shall you know the wounds invisible 
That love's keen arrows make." 

As the human countenance came originally from the hand of our 
Maker, it was, undoubtedly, the most beautiful object of his care. 
Thus it appeared in Adam and in Eve, amid the creatures of Eden : 

"Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
God-like erect, witli native honor clad." 

Since that time this fair page has been obscured by moral evil 
Guilt, intemperance, misery, ignorance, have scathed and changed 
it. Its symmetry has fallen to pieces. Its lustre is obscured. Our 
countenances are distorted from their native glory. We were not 
intended for what we are. We are touched with the traces of de- 
gradation and woe, just as the earth itself betrays marks of some 
vast convulsion and general ruin. Human nature has fallen. Sin 
has blasted it every where with volcanic fire, and the melancholy 
wreck of the moral world is reflected from our bodies. We are 
afflicted with hereditary defonnities, and, while the inferior, brute 
creation abounds in images, brilliant in all their dazzling, un- 
diminished, pristine beauty, the lovely haunts of human nature are 
darkened often ^^^th missha[>cn creatures — cripples, dwarfs, and 
giants ; and scarcely any one of us but bears in his person, or more 
particularly in his countenance, some token of our obscured nature. 

There is a way by which the consecjuences of predestined ugli- 
ness may be palliated. There is a vwral beauty to be acquired 
even by the deformed in feature. There is an inward light which 
can soften and endear a homely face. Innocence, temperance, be- 
nevolence, the absence of strong and evil passions, good-nature, and 
love, — these are redeeming attribute?; and they shine through the 
universal gloom, like the " little candle" that threw "its beams"^ upon 
the moralizing Portia. They who neglect these ennobling qualities 
are repulsive enough, even with all the accidental advantages of 
person, for it is moral beauty, after all, which only can enchain the 
souL All else is worthless tinsel, which soon grows more detestable 
thelnore it was at fust admired. The angel Zephon, in Paradise 
Lost, beautifully alludes to this in his awful rebuke to Satan, and in 
reply to the celebrated exclamation of the haughty Prince of Hell, 
'^ Know ye not VDt^ &c. 
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" To whom, tluis Zcphon, answcrinjc: srom with 
'Think nor, rcvolird spirit, thy sliapc the same, 
Or inuliminishM ljrii;hlnoss, to l>c knt>wn, 
As wlicn ihou stood'st in Ileav'n, upri£^htand pure; 
That g:l«)ry tht-n, when thtm no more wast good, 
Dcpartoil from ihec;' and tliourcsembU'^sl now 
Thy sill and place of dw^m, obscure and fouL" 

To say the truth, there are certain faces about town which make 
one laugh perforce. There are the family of the long noses — 
great heroic looking fellows — you can't help smiling for your life. 
What a club they would make? Then the extremely short ones. 
You feel a ccrUiin degree of sujxiriority over a man with a little 
nose. Then there are those witli no noses at all, from which fate 
heaven defend us. There is probably no situation in which a hu- 
man being can be placed, where he would more feelingly acquiesce 
in the justice of the annexed worn-out quotation from Shakspeare, 
than that of a gentleman who has lost his nose : 

" For it so f dls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but l)cini^ lackM and lost, 
Why t\\c.n wc rack tlie value; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours." 

I cannot quit the interesting subject of noses without a passing 
compliment to certain fiery and bulbous excrescences to be seen 
al)out taverns and oyster-saloons. It is good to l^ehold these lineal 
descendants of old Bardolph. Without presuming to jest 
upon so reverend a subject, they are beacon lights to youthful 
adventurers on the dangerous sea of pleasure. They warn them 
off from the rock on which many a gallant ship hath suffered 
wreck. They contain more virtuous argiimenls, than " sage or 
sophist ever writ."' When the giddy boy raises the glowing goblet 
to his lips, and j)eruses with his greedy eyes the splendors of its 
crimson depths, tell him that " intemperance degrades the moral 
being," that " the journal of health recommends total abstinence," 
or any other ordinary truth, and he drains the drauij^ht toits luscious 
dregs : but show him one of these nose»s into which are gathered 
tlie concentrated fires of a life of debauchery— misshapen, indecent, 
— Mount Etna in little, — glowinjr, glowing, and altogether ignited ; 
and if he continue to drink, I have only to say, that I should consi- 
der him an exceedingly thirsty man. 

It is amusing to trace a likeness through whole families. I bave 
smiled inwardly to look along a bench at the theatre, and detect in 
this way a row of kinsmen and kinswomen, little and big, parents 
and children, cousins, and gnind mothers. Here are the Sip- 
thorpes, (excellent people,) with their noses all turned up ; next 
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them, the Dribblets {so intelligent), with their noees all turned down. 
Here sit a line with long, lean, intellectual faces. And there, a family 
of visages as round and stupid as an apple dumpling. Then there 
are your large featured countenances, nninense eyes that roll about 
like suns, exaggerated moutlis, prominent cheek bones ; and next, 
the diminutive class, with thin lips, brisk, small eyes, and peaked, 
sharp, scolding chins. 

I noticed a curious phenomenon, some time ago, in the way of femily 
likenesses. A young gentleman, with a most fully-developed Bo- 
man nose, that hooked down with the fierce bend of an eagle's beak, 
by some caprice of tliat everlasting little scoundrel, Cupid, saw and 
fell in love with a girl whose intellect was powerful and highly culti- 
vated, and whose heart was full of most amiable emotions, but whose 
nose took such a determined course upward, as to render that organ 
a delicate subject of conversation both to the young lady herself, as 
well as to her friends and admirers. I myself don't stand much on 
these affairs, and, certainly, it matters little to the fond and fidthfiil 
pattern of conjugal felicity, whether she, upon whom he has bestow- 
ed his affections, and w^ho cheers his exhausted mind when he comes 
home in the evening, has a nose a trifle too aspiring, or distinguished, 
indeed, in any way from the ordinary run of noses ; but this excel- 
lent young woman's was so unequivocally, so unreasonably peculiar 
in its position and general ap|x;arance, as effectually to cool the fires 
that glanced from lier heavenly eyes, as far I was concerned. But 
De gustibusj you know, and they were united. In the course of 
time, a tender little pug-nosed pledge ap[)eared. — ^the father's delight 
— the mother's joy. It was, as all babies are, a beauty, an angeL 
The maternal author of its being herself, although she knew what 
fools people were about their own children, still perceived that Tom 
was really, and without any joke, a very uncommon child. There 
was only one drawback upon all this good fortune. It was that nose. 
It could not be denied. It could not be concealed. It twisted up like 
the end of a cork-screw. 

As Tom grew old, however, a change came over the spirit of his 
face. Fate relented. The nose gradually turned down, and the 
boy's olfactory now biib fair to rival the beak of his father himself. I 
believe the mother is a little jealous, and feels bad about it. It is 
certain that the husband plumes himself on it,a great deal. "What 
the feelings of Tom are upon the subject, Is not distinctly known. It 
must be confessed, however, that this substituting one hereditary evil 
for another — this shifting a family likeness from the female to the 
male line is curious, and gives Tom a claim to be honoraUy meo- 
tioned in this essay. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The Caliph was perfectly rig:ht — He did -well to banish one of the Faithful for not 
putting pepper into his clieese cakes. Want of seasoninc^ is tlieworst of all defects in any- 
made dish that is presented at table. It may be underdone or overdone, it may be crisped 
up nearly to cinders or require a heater, but if it is brou<!:ht up at all, there must be a 
flavor, a relish, a spice about it, that may at least tell vrhai it might have been or may 
yet become. — ^That may at least evince the genius of the artist while it leaves you to 
deplore his present failure, and, as the delicate aroma of a Pat^ de Foie-gras at a side 
table, will steal out and betray itself through tlic gross and steamy odors of a course 
of game — ^harbinger, the promise of happier efforts even in tlie present imperfect exhi- 
bition of his skill But if flavor and relish — if raciness and piquancy are utterly wanting 
in his attempts — ^however accomplished your professor may be in the mere mechanical 
parts of his duties — however well he may acquit himself with a haunch or a sirloin — 
you had better have recourse to Delmonico or Gassin, than tnist him with the credit 
of your table upon extra occasions. Here now we have before us a table full apparently 
of good tilings, yet cover after cover each as we raise scarcely one developes amorceau 
beneath that is presentable to the reader. Nothing eppigrammatic, nothing fanciful — 
nothing vif, pithy or spirited — no whim, no extravagance to stimulate and bewilder our 
senses. But, varying only from tame propriety to slovenly mediocrity — every thing 
is as staid and stupid, and sensible, as if composed in a bob- wig over a bottle of porter. 
More in short, like the squeezings of an editor's brain than the creaming of a contri- 
InitOf^ wiL 

What in the world have our readers to do with musty essays, in f(>urth rate Spectator 
style, like this one in which "Kate Careless" as a sloven, and "Dick Dainty" as a 
lop, detain us for an hour in describing habits we knew were theirs the moment their 
names were announced. 

Here again is something not more inviting. " A ghost story " — ^The scene of which 
the writer by way of novelty lays in a Baronial Castle on the Rhine, while the spirit 
which he raises is so old fashioned as to be clad in white, and smell villainoiLsly of 
sulphur. It is wrong we know to look a gift horse in the mouth, but if people will 
present us with spectres let them belong to demoniac good-society — be well dressed in 
black, free from specks of blood, dngger«nist or grave-damp, and with manners fiendish 
and gentlemanlike ; nor must wc bo sent for them to ruined abbeys and castles where 
such things (at midnight and in a thunder storm,) may l)e had for the asking, but raise 
us up one in a ball-room or at a supper table, in Broadway, or the common councQ 
chamber— places were such commodities from their rarity are valuable. 

" Specimens of a fasliionable Novel ! " what is here ? Slang from Pelham, and hits at 
society, made as broadly as if the writer were fencing with a hay stack, and was sure 
to thrust home wherever he made a pass. We will not aid in putting off on our guests 
mock turtle for real ; give genuine Callipec, or we'll none of it. The English " Fashion- 
able Novels " are half of them scmnd rate pictures of secx)nd rate society, and to aceepC 
servile copiesof them as faithful delineations of American Life, would be like receiving 
the suburban imitator of the * gentleman's gentleman,' as if he were the dashing 
Metropolitan himselfl Tliird rate satire is worse even than third rate affectation ; for 
absurdity often makes the last not only endurable but diverting. 

A scented pink billet, " Love verses to Delia." Men in love are proverbially stupid, 
but he who could not rally invention enough to find a newer nomme de guerre for his« 
mistress than Deliti, deserves no mercy from her hands or ours. And therefixre do 
we make li^t of this piece bj turning it into an aUumette. 
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follow. P. must be aware of the objections to commencing a series of papers of tto 
kind until we can in some degree judge whether, and liow they are to be continued.] 

Some of S.'s "musings" are very good, but the length to whicli they are protracted 
considering the want of interest in tiie subject, prevent their insertion. 

** Faust*' arrived late, but as he comes all the way from Bedtimore, and being an 
impromptu, will not keep, we make room here for his "lines, written in a printing- 
office, while waiting for proof." 



TO 



'Tis long past midnight, and the air 

Grows chilly in this cheerless room, 
Where tlie few sputtering candles flare. 

To show — not dissipate tlie gloom. 

And I — no hero of romance, 

Beneath his lady's window creeping, 
To watch, witli moon-beam — silvered lance. 

The slumbers of tliat " lov'd one sleeping" — 

I sit ensconcM on piles of paper. 

And keep, while thinking of tliine eyes, 
As bright a vigil by my taper, 

As he bcncatii his moonlit skies. 

Sweet Clara, tliou in sleep art lost, 

And smiPst, pcrlmps, in dreams on one 
Who, mad with love, thy frowns ahnost 

When waking often liave undone. 

Clara, tlie proof I wait for Iicre, 

Frohi hour to hour, will come at last ; 
But that I 've sought from year to year, 
When will it tell my pains are pasL 

The following copy of verses, if meant for an imitation of tlie style of Petrarch, is a 
failure, as our fair correspondent, on referring to the sonnets and canzoni of the great 
Tuscan poet, will discover, by the brilliant thoughts and glowing images which, run- 
ning into cold conceits and far-fijtclied epithets, generally distinguish, while they 
sometimes deform tlie style of those master-jueces of Lyric poetry. 

SONNET OF PETRARCH TO LAURA. 

WTien I remember all the fond devotion 

The long, long love that I to tliee have borne, 
Wh(;n I call up each gush of deep emotion, 

Bitter and wild, tJiat through my soul has gone. 
When I reflect that, though thou canst not guess 
The measiure of my love or of my wretchedness, 

Tliat still thou must botli long and well have known 
His heart, which, whate'er lighten or oppress. 

Unshaken, changeless, is, tlirough all, tliine own — 
I cannot — distant though thy manner be — 
y 1 cannot think that tliou art yet unheeding 



/Of tlic power thou hast of joy or misery — 

I cannot believe that no kind thought is pleading 
I Ever within thy heart of pride for me. 

ZULBIMA. 



/ 
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''A Spanish Romance*' and the able reply to the fifth article m our 
are reserved for the next. 

D. C. M. writes well, but not poetry. 

^ W." and " Le Noir Faineant," are under adTiaemeotftr the next nmiiber. They 
have both a share of the divine afflatus. 

Mercutio*8 "Song of the Steain Spirit,'* is not so cfaaiactenstic as the ftUowu^ 
plaintive baHod upon a kindred subject which we have received finon BoMOD at toe 
late an hour to insert entire. 

THE LAT OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 

[bT HENRT J. FINN.] 
•*H« UUt jon flatlj what hU mind ii.*^— AJUfcfyMfW. 

With the swiftness of tlic swallow, and tlie color of the crow, 
I 'm traiii'd up, like a cliild, in tJie way that I should go ; 
From tlie tunc Uiat I had motion, fnnn the first day to the Uut day. 
Alas! I 'tc been conaumingf for cacli day has been a^(-day. 

And nipidly I sail along, with full and flowing sheet 
Of iron, like u fire-ship, though single 1 'm ihe JUet ; 
By ]>hy.sical, not nu)nil force, I navigate my gup-lane, 
And, OS 1 'm seldom half-seas-over, never Iiuve a Chtqhloku 

And through my pipe, as tlius I glide, full many puffs I Ve whiff'd, 
I 'm never dull, for 1 've l)y heart, the works complete of SwyL 
To legal lore 1 'ni partial, mid it never ends in smoke, 
I 've oft run over Black-stone, wliile my head was full Coke* 

In many matters mercan/tttf, I often very /or go. 
For though 1 have not any freight, I always make a ear-gou 
An artist too, — my customers, all sit without see-sawing. 
And when I take tkarHkefusses, they all approve my drawing* 

No 6iitt-y e'er could cow me, in a goj-conading caper. 
Few characters, you must confess, are more inclined to vapor; 
Each driver tliiuks, of every age, more wonders do in this teem. 
For all the folks are fast adopting, my stexim now for his tciun ; 

The lean and lankey cattle look as though they 'il run tlieir raeti^ 
They '11 <|uitnioriaIityN Ivmt stage, and leave behhid no traces, 
Then swear to follow in my train, and for tliat pn)misc votive, 
What stronger motive aui you have, tlian one good /oc&.motivc. 



1^ 



Wliat can " misocunos" mean by tliinking we can countenance Ids dull attack apdl^^ 
the most beautiful jkirt of creation. JUalum est Mulier sed necesaarium matimiy nyi 
Menander, and we would ask of Misogunos, — riJi /3/«« rih rtfmsf^ mrtp Atft- 

Which may be rendered, 

Wbat would ranaaia bat Um 1ms of Ufh, dU joa Uka th* iwMt miaAtaf awaj f 



♦♦* The Theatrical Notices arc unavoidably crowded out of this Number, and 
several valuable works, wliidi came to hand after the last form went to presa^ muat lie 
over till our next 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

A NEW Literal Tkanslation of Longi- 
NU9 ON THE SuBLiME, by a Graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin. New- York. 
1838. ISmo. pp. 70. 

We owe this book at least the obligation 
of hannf oaosed us to refresh our soul» 
again wiui the high and holy rivers of the 
Cmek, and bidden "some notes we used to 
love in days of boyhood, meet our ear*' once 
more. One cannot criticiuc the style of a 
work which profeKse<ily follows citrefully 
the idioms of a dead lan^iage, and abuii- 
d<m8 all pretension, l»th by its title, and 
in the prefiioe, to the name of a free ami 
elegant translation. We have, thrrffore, 
confined ourselves to crjllating carefully 
with the original the fir^t fifteen or twenty 
pages of this production, and find that it in 
in general all it professes to be, and, for its 
object, will no doubt be useful, that is, if it 
be conceded that the object is an useful 
one ; for in fact, " the pupil at srhool," and 
"the student at college," ou^ht, in jjoneral, 
to be left between their lexicons and their 
tutors, if they will not dif?, ihry ou^ht not 
to l)e ashamed Ui beg. As for the " privair 
leoniers** of Longinus, we know no such 
class of men in this money-making c/)nmui- 
nity. We have found, moreover, aiwujsagr 
or two rather oddly rendered, the first sen- 
teiH^e oi the third section, for instance, — 
which is given in the translation as if 
Tft^ixm and ir«c^«tr^«ty«JW agreed with 
vAfxr«f«i, — "tragical** luid "su]X'rtragi- 
f^ical curls.** — Now the sentence .should 
stand, by the construction in Greek, thus, 
Those lAtn/^s are not tragical, but su|ht- 
tragiral, — the curls, and "to vomit forih to 
heaven,** &c. The Knsjlish seutenrc, as it 
now iH, does not make ;^nunrnar nor wins**. 
Again in Section 9, — **«^ i^§ffieiXia-fU9et 
rm 9^11 ttmi tl^tiiAMxa i^ti^u^ Xetftfieifov 
To,"— is tnmslated, " nor that equal and 

unrcmittinj; sublimity.*' Whereas, literally, 
k wmUd rtrad, "nor those as|)irin}; (or .s;d- 
Ijfiiig) heii^lus (or sublimities) nhich never 
take r^Af (literally, seats).** The idea ot 
equality is the translator's entirely. Other 
siM'h criticisms nii<;ht In> made ; honevi-r, 
they arc not of much consoipience, and, f>n 
the whole, iu< we s;iid atiovi*, the 1)(M>k is 
what it nrc»fesses to l>e, ami we nM-iinuiirnd 
it heartily to thos**, be thcv who they may, 
who have need of such a tiling. 

Familiar Lssaons iv ^fINERAU>GT and 
Gkoloot. Boston. VoL I. 

This work is a sp«'cimcn of one of thr 
▼arious expedients thai are resorted to for 

16 



the purpose of rendering elementary worln 
on the sciences ])oi>uIar and attractive to 
the young, with the laudable intention of 
cultivating a taste for tliese useful brandies 
of educauon, and, as our autlior expresses 
it in Ilia preface, of ''facilitating the acqui- 
sition of Knowledge." 

We question vciy much the utility of 
sliaping works of this kind into the form of 
dialogues or conversations : all similar de« 
vices from the gin^rbread alphabet, to a 
novel founded on mmeralop:y,ora dramatis- 
ed Euclid, which we shall soon expect to 
see, art* subject to onr* sericms objection, the 
imi)ossil)ilityofcomnnuHc^itingmfonnation 
with success without giving the learner the 
tn)uble of acquiring it. If the form of a 
dialogue is adopte<l, it should be as simple 
as |>ossible, so aS n<it to interfere witli one 
of the greatest advantages to be derived 
from the study of natural history — the 
trainuig of the mind to the clear, simple, 
methodical arrangement of facts, to which 
these pursuits are so admirably adapted. 
Every thinjf that diverts tin: attention from 
this object, and every thin*» that encumbers 
a treatise on thrse sul>j«'cts with irrelevant 
matter, so fiir deleats onepur{)Oi>e for which 
these studies should he jairsued, and pre- 
vents, ratlier than assists the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

The work before us is written in the form 
of c«>nvers;itions between the dilfercnt mem- 
Ikts of a family group, to whom we are iii- 
tPNluccd by some prelimintu-y domestic 
sketches. Much of the conversation, like 
most domestic con versjit ions, is common- 
place and unprofitable an«l without any 
I'oniicction with the subjc<'t of which the 
work pretends to treat. We are quite at 
a loss to know lu)w the study of mineralogy 
is to l>o **tacilitate«l*' by ^mges of anecdt>tc 
al)out the Krem-hand Indian wars, and tliat 
:»f tlui American revolution, disquisitions 
upon rail-roads, and lam«niations upon 
ii»r Iniliaiis; details of fituily plans for 
visitiuij this pl;H-e and tluit ; or by being 
fuld lu»w Emma^s eyrs ^li.-sleneil at this pro- 
posal, or how she drew a Ions si^ii at the 
delay ; comnuin- place n-marks on modes of 
•'duration ; lHiardiu!£-S4-hntil senrimcntul- 
ism ; MTapH «>f jHK-iry; and lon^ montl 
and n-liijious disfpiisitions; — but of such 
materials nb«vut half of the Inxik in made 
up. Nor do ne conceive that the ilescrip- 
ti(»n of minends is likely to Ik* made more 
a«rn'i'able (»r impressive by the eternal re- 
jM'iion of "Charles remarked** — "Mr. G, 
replied'* — ** iilnnna added" — "Caroline pre- 
sumed** — "Madame Arlinirton thought**— 
j"Mr. CJ. rej<Mned** ice, A<.r. — which preface 
every question and answer. The dudogue 
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is very clumsily and awkwardly managed ;c<; lor; of kaolin, a substance of so much 

thnnighout. I iuiportance that every one should be able 

Of all ihsi sciences .iiincralo«;y i& one oilia rcro:;iiisc it, all that is said is, that it is 

those tliut are l(>ast adii^tiil to thismoili.' ol a very valuable example of th'. ductile 



arrangement, for there isiiolhing io discus^), 
and notliint; to reason about ; all that can be 
done witli propriety is, to adr>])t a conve- 
nient arrajigcment, and tlicn to jdvc «if tsacl 



clays. Ofepidote no diMtinctiTe character 
is '.;iven, though it frequently rescmbles>iii 
external ai>peuRtiice, other nuneralB. Wt 
nii^ht go on, and produoB many anhtar er- 



mineral a concise, clear, and definite do iiun pies of equal nedigeucc, but enough has 
scription, and tliis is precisely that in whicli 1 »ocn s:iid to show toe diaructer of the work. 
this book is dcfiricnt. The part of tla 



The chapter on ooiichology is the best in 
the book, and confined chiefly to simjje and 
I K-rs] ticuous descrij>tionsof the shdls, which 
.ire represented by neat and welK^xecuted 
\v(w id-cuts. 

The work is very neatly printed, and had 
tlu: s:inie care and attention l)eeD bestowed 
upon a er>ncise and accurate eompendium 
of some of the linger works un mineralogy, 
sucli as C)l<;a\"elaiMr8 excellent treatise, for 
(example, a Lxx^k of tlio size of the Lesson 
on Mineralogy would hare easily contained 
all necessary infornuttion on the subject for 
the use of yonii«; people, and it wouid have 
been [ucsented in a form infinitely better 
i>alcnlated to ^* facilitate the acquisition of 
knowleilge,^ and at (he same time been 
ns( fnl as a l)ook of rcfcrcnc>c to those ao 
(piainted with the science, to whi(^ latter 



work wliich relates to the subject <»n wliirli 
it is written, if pn^perly arraiuretl, woiiKI 
not occupy more tlian a third of tlie 373 
pages which tlie l>ook coiUains. 

Tiie cliaptcr whicli treais of crystallo- 
graphy, one of the nicest and most diHii-uli 
parts of the siudy, and one which i-eunires 
great accitfacy in its prticiic d apolic^ition, 
IS entirely un.sLUlctl to the cliK>s ol pcr.s'm.-s 
for whom the book is in'« ndod, especiidly 
as but little use is niiulc of it in the subse- 
quent part of the work. 

The systenmiicarran^rcnient of minerals 
is not brought out cleinly and distinctly, 
80 as to assist the memory, und the descri|>- 
tions of the physical characters of indivi- 
dual minerals is exceedingly deficient, es- 
pecially in reference to tiieir distinctivt 

characters: those by wiiich one luinvMul i.->.ol)iect the volume in question Has no pr^ 
distingui.'^hed from others rt semiring il,;!<nsions. if any one isdisposeci to under- 
clioidd be clearly ex]>osed in every tiemeij-j take .sucli a work, but feai-s its wanting 
tary work, to aid tlie learner in his investi-jMiiiuble attractions for young persons of 
gutions. To sli'jw how die author a! tempt s'cir her sex, we wonhl ncommend them to 
to "facilitate the acijuisition of knowlL'd::<',"jol)\iLiti^ the ol)}eciions by hiterlcaving it 
we will refer to a few examples; in lookin- with the jiages of some fashionable novel* 

TiiK Rekuolb in America, bt Mas. 
Troli.ope, Author <>f "The Domestic 
Manners of the Americans." S Toh. 
London: AVhitlaker, Treacher, & Co. 
— Xew-York: reprinted for tlie Book* 
s^llrrs. 
riie hcavT <'oai"seness of this book is 



p.iou ni M Mi-.y ; \^.j,,,|i^. unrelieved by the cleverness which 
sni- d..'^m,,:i...i oi ,^^,^,^^, ,-.|_^,_.^ ^^^„^,,. .,i,^„„iitv amuMiiff in the 



usnig 
jr. 

CONQUI 

An Historic Tale of the 



for anthracite in the index, we find five 

paires devoted to it, in turning to its de- 

s<.'riiaion,we are simply told tliat it consists 

of carbon, and that it derives its name froni 

the Greek for carbon, not a word al»oin it^j 

physical charaeters; tlnn f«;llo\v some, (►tj 

its localities; tUf.ii tinw corf lur |M';i'.s;.lHjnt { 

Maunch Chunk; ilescriptiou of .> 

rail-roads, and an "amn 

the (»bslinae.v and ro/na«^'t: f visit; of iiuili s; ,. .-,, «,,' ..„»k 

^ . .- , . . , .,, , pr!:vi'jns wo;k ol tlie same author, 

"atramot retlocti uis n -;■;■ ''n.i: Lair ill-" 

fated race oflnji.K.s" ( Ir- Ju-iini-.), and tlie|l)KK-.TOT ^^At.^IoROCII, or thrCi 
valley of Wydaiio'^; tlivn fillows m im 
perfect d« S'Ti[»:i«»n of ^.aphi'c, lakiiej; nol PJrIi < 'r.n'i'.ry. IJiS'Um. Second Edition. 
noticeof tl»e m •ansof d!.stiii'^'.iisliin<fit iVom TI.e d«jn]H \ve had about noticing this 
RIolyl)dena, wi'h wliirh it is ollon con- cf jlieme ion in our first Numlwr is removed 
founded by an inexperienced eye; th' n in lime for the ^tciOid, by its having, in the 
conies a meaijrc description of cial, witli I inean time attained to thchonorof a; 
some few references to the characters of.tiliiion. 

I Hi .tory, sonu'lxxly has said, and 
!!)o<!y Iris fjiioteil the maxim, is philoeopl^ 
Of phrenite, the only dis'inctivc charjcteri -riuliin'i: by example. Mr. Adams, in the 
tliat is tfiven is "lis peculiar v^mw color,** jnr,fa'~e to this work, quotes it too, but it is 
which, however, many specimens do not = to contradict it, for hismry, he observes^ 
possess. The description of nepliritc isj<loih rarely teacli by example, but often 
umited to its tenacity, transluccncy, and j by admonition. The idea is that an 



anthracite, seven ur eight p;iges from ihei 
place Avhere they slioiiKl have been inserted. ! 
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■jncde l>«ing Bonething to be imitaiGil, r 
bad exunple Ea no example bI nil ; a pieci 
of hypercrilicLsm which any tcdtrcncn li 
authority will orersct.* No nintter, let ii^ 
adopt it, and we may then say th:it tEiis 
work B-«ins inteudeil to Icacli niiirnlity liy 
the " ndmonilion" of its hero, mid poetry 
by the "ndmonilion" of its nii'linr. Tlip 
■tory of the heni, such as It is, is told in thr 

E:taee pretty nineli nt Icn^tli, uiul llion, 
ea pmlm, Gnit sail] and iit^erwaTds buii^, 
it is doled nut lous a^in in four ^n'Hl rjiii- 
(os of Tcrse, "in the earli oTpoelry" tli'' 
ADthoT layE, but that is u matter of opinion. 
We think these slnnzan l>ear aliinit the same 
relnlian to poetry that a procesjion of 
honest, unanned nitizens does to the ]hiii|i 
and eircumttnnce of an annv, the one 
trooiMng along wiihoni beat of'dnim in an 
nnialisfaetory, lidi;p1ly,iineaiyf;kKliioii, in- 
CMnmodeil and nniioyc'il l>y llieir unn-iinlci' 
arTBn(;ement, the othfT iiiitinr'. with <ILsrl 
pline, animated by ibe splritof con':erliLni 
moving 

It is a sinsnlnr idea ibou^h, and nilhiT 
melancholy, this, of an ox-prrsidcnt of The 
United Slates af- 
thing else indeed, 
failure, but poetry ahovi 
genius of utility at a ratille in Ehp air, 

eravily turned danninE-niastcr,anil ni 

oown upon the voe»buI:iry, to nrik-r thr ho is di 
words to the right an<l lefi, to mnke tliem ■'— '" 
ihaaier, balancer, change portnirs, form 
quadrilles, and move like clock-worlc 



rending Dermot Mac Mon^, a' treat to 
ivliirh we are bidden, like a mob to a eib- 
hcfiing, the atimrxion is horror, tlie Iruit 
will b« a suKgcBting knowledge of crim^ 
and, in iha very terms of the invitation, we 
.ire (old that we may, perhaps, fiitd aome- 
ihin; in tlic exhibition that will seem per- 
sonal to raeh nf us. (See stanza 8, canto 
I.) For tlip knowlntse of crime is o sug- 
zcsiiu!; spirit, and tlie Irss we esn htiow of 
it, nmi (lio lea* we deaden by familiarizing 
it, ihc horror of wliat we know, the better. 
U'lifn soino great nimin^d stands forth in 
the d:i\-li!;hi, and makes crime conspicuom 
and Ij^ely to ]>uss into an eiamjile, tha 
iniselnef of notoriety should be followed up 
l>y the remedies of inre'liTe and reprobff- 
tion,.it is salutary In announce the pimish- 
mehl and infiuny of a traitor, or a robber, 
to tboM who nro already arqnainled with 
his crimes, but shoiihl we therefore be bcne- 
liilod by a new edition of the Newgala 
Calendar, "prescnled in the gorbof poe> 
try." Quite Ihc reverse, and on the yety 
■^amc prinriplr, the hero of the present 
work, misht lieller Iibtc been lefl undis- 
iiubed inliis grave. But passing over tho 
naiisen which tliis aflecled high tone of 
iniimlfrKlins; must excite, inoworkwhoM 
own morals by no means bear it out, tlie 
iieil mnti eryiiijt siii fur wninwo is Uie hit 
ihe niitliorniicmplK to give (lie militia of 

r (^Inrieiiendcnec,who8e"exnm|il^ 

''""—■' 'o have quite out of view 
off his own patriotism hv 



lie lias written something so very caustic to 
this point that his better feelings suppressed 
Dermot Mac Moro^ is a viuons Irish- it, l»t it shnukl indeed disturb Uie asbos of 
men, whose chameti'r sir. AduniBrcsumi'-;»nni8 of IlKmnlnwde&ndsnof theirconlH 
tionnizes to hang it in elm ins, ami verse is' 'rv. Does .Mr. Adams know the harddiipa 
• specific he uses to restore it as it rjt.s'"' thclireofaprivalGsokUcr; tlie iniiatio^ 
that it may go on " in IVrsh, Iminorlnl, lui- 'be hitt(^le^is of eokl; the exhaustion or 
consunied decay," laimin:; our loiral a<- iwa', and hunger, and forced mnrehes, nidi 
mosphere with 'ideas Dial, hFict all, were, I'lcediniifcotnnd iimiffirient clothing: and 
best forgotten. And forjodpn Ibry will W.^tlie liouriy piTil of deiilb; d'les be know 
in spite ofsiich effort* as tlicprcRpiil to pn-Mvliat it is to le.-ive a wife defcncclcsa, and 
Tent it; it is a holy and kimlly law of our children rryiiucfurlirrad, in the midst of un> 



■nbjects of discasii and of mrmptii 
we reject them from us as fnr as 
alrib and treasure up rather the ideas of 
freshness, ami liealih, and W.-in'y, Ami 
as we would have none but the surgeon go 
into the dissecting-room, so, on the unnit 

Elneiple, we would recommend th:it noiii' 
trerieweni should busy ihemsilvis wii)i 




beautiful rerlainly, and real niidlioly, — 
froiu such presungconiader.ttinnsas rhesB 
ilKttniet, and feeble in romparinui. Does 
be know liow much reflection and philoso- 
phy are necessary (o iiene a man (o this, 
unci still lliink ilmtirh that he will not bear 
with it **ux months when engaged for 
'hri:e;" that he scixcs the I ime — supposing 
■dl bad clone so— to retnm to his fireside 10 
know if his wife is gone nind in his absenee, 
jliketlie widow of the Ifoqicr, whose tuxy 
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in the first Canto of Dermot Mac MorojB;!!, aid of fiJichood or trulhy which ii 



is so woiulroiis pitiful. If he knows or feels 
anything of ail this, where can he find in 
his heart a source of sneers at the men who 
bore it all, because they bore no more. Let 
every American of the present day dischar^ 
from his heart every feeling bat that of de- 
vout and tender gratitude towards those 
who fought in the ranks of our wnr of in- 
dependence, lethun forget their faults where 
they cannot be denied, 

**Or if from thvir tlumbar A* rdl W rcMOTcd, 
Wcap o'ftr it in tiUnca udciloM itac^***" 

A sneer at those men in our day can 
spring only fitom a j)ridc of rhetorir, and 
pharasaical presumpt ion, which disdains or 
is too frivolous to know tiie holiness of the 
very altar of our tenn)le. 

So much for feeling. Remorks upon 
tost-c and style would \)c infuiite, as every 
line and stan/.a is o])en to criticism ; what 
a piece of extravagance, for instance, is that 
in Canto 1, Stanza 2 1, sjieaking of Dermot. 

** And wh»r*T*r one look hit pvekad cut. 
It M«ra*d ILB ircontumlai; fire Lad put.** 

Bod as this is, it is borrowed, — ^the goblin 
king, in the Rejected Addresses, is the ori- 
ginal. 

•*Who ininep'dttiidininepM, aBdr«nop*d, to ■nateb 
Hi* brida, little tlieaminfr of danper. 
Hifl whip waaa torch, and biktpur wai a natcbt 
And o\er hiahortr'i l«a c/p waa a patch. 
To k««p it from bumiaf tb« mutgtr." 

What a paltry imitation of the scene in 
Donna Julia's l>edchamber, isthatinDovcr- 
gilda^s ; what an absiud blunder is tliat c»f 
saying, in Stanza 35 of Canto 1, that 
O'Rorik had left his castle with only Teagne 
and two women, and in Stanza 10 of Canto 
2, mustering half a dozen others ; am) what 
a pretty rxintrast is the character of O'Rorik 
in Canto 1, Stxinza 22, witJi his conduct in 
CanU) 2, Stanzas 34, 35, 36; and then, after 
the total destruction of Ft?mcs, as rectinled 
in tiiesc hist ciUid verses, how di(H)emiot, 



lutcly revolting. He vriohes to record 
l>ermot's name, he aajTS, in deathlcM 
darkness; lus verMs are, probably, u 
good a substitute as eould be fimnd ; they 
are rather more legible, perhepa, but Kkely 
to be quite as liule read. He inU head 
him down " with Arnold firet," in the relli 
of infamy, (4, 82,) — ^it is not dear which 
lie means is first, but his Irish eorres- 
{Mindents to whom he hands over his poem 
for continuation, will, no doubt, dlMntangle 
his phnuseology. We wish them better 
success than we can congratulate him iipoi^ 
)r else we hope sincerely to hear no aoie 
of the deatliless darkness of DennoC Mae 
Moroglu 

History of the Amcbjcav Tbiatmb. 

By William Dunlap, New-ToA. 

1832. 8va pp. 420. 

The history of theatres^ and of those 
connt'ctcd with them, has edways obtained 
a cordial reception from the puUic, and 
from the amusing and instructive Monoirs 
of Colley Cibber down to the late pnU^ 
cation of the Reminiscences of Bernard, 
many liooks relatine to the drama, have 
l>cen published, and nave all, in their tun, 
enjoyed an extensive popularity; still, we 
hardly ima^ned that the subject of Am^ 
rican Theatricals could have afforded Mr. 
I'hmlap material sufficient for the execution 
( >f a work so instructive and entertaining as 
the one before us. The author has entoed 
u]x>n his labors con amore; few have bad 
l)ctter op}X)rtunities, and none, we aie Bat% 
could have made better use of them. But 
however interesting this work may be to 
the ])1ay-goer6 of the present time, it is 
doubly so to those whose recollections, faj 
its ])r rusal, arc carried bock to those dayi 
when the I lenrys, the Mortons, sod Wig^ 
nells delighted their youth, when theli^ 



in Canto 3, Stanza 2(», fmd Idmsclf in such imitable >irs. Merry wasin her glory. 



gooil caiie, to l)c courteous and hospitable 
there, amid the croakin*^ of the ravens. 

This mi'f^lit ^ on ad infuiitum, — but we 
conclude, by protestins: altop^tlier ajs^iinst 
this work, — ^principle, plan, and execution. 
To say nothing; of the regret wc liclieve 
almost every t»nc feels that the late first 
c»flirer of our n-public should make a target 
of himself in this manner, und aspire to a 
reput:u ion which would be a little mfra dig. 
even w(Te it gaineil in nny moderate degrw", 
there is a pcr%'ading vice of taste, a syco- 
nlinnticatTec.tatirm of wearing prc"railin;: co- 
lors in the mostai»pmved fashion ; a cntch- 
penny air of reaching out for |)opuIar 
applause, to all people and all countries, 
to good and e\il passions, and by the 



pared with whom, if we are to believe these 
"Lamlotiires temporis acti," even Fanny 
Kenihlc herself would cease to be considered 
the unrivalled actress she is now regarded. 

It ap]>earK, by Mr. Dunlap, that the fint 
regular company of actors arrived in this 
count ry in t he year 1752, under the managi^ 
ment of Mr. William Ilallam, and opened 
at Williamshur^i, Uien tlie capital of Vir- 
ginia, with The Merchant of Venice ; thniL 
lis Afr. Dimla]) ol)scrvcs, 'Shakspeare had 
the first place in time, as in merit, aa the 
dramatist of tlie Western World. Tkm 
rompuny met with a generous reception 
from th<; warm-hearted Virginians; and aP 
tcrwards played.with much success in sev^ 
ral of the Southern cities. On p rof tftf r f 
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norfhw;inl, thoy met wiih mu«'hopix)sit.ioii 
in l'}iihiiiiH|)liiit| rronitlH-.folliAvrrsnfPciiii, 
niul wrn ,fn»wifluil.r'irciuiistain'«:,jirivinlr(l 
from playinj; in our sister oiiy uniil a later 
pcri<.Hl. On ihc 17th Scplein her, l/.VS, thi- 
nrst thratririil rcpretwntatioii t(Hik pluee in 
the city t>t' Now- York, by ♦<pe<*iul pcrmis- 
•inn oftlic Cjiovernor, l«it/for n.nsoiis which 
ore not sr«ite<n»y Mr. nuniap, the jirrforni- 
aixTS of tlui rniujKiny in Ncw-Y«»rk wm* 
rloM4.'fl fin llie ISihot'Afareli of thesnereed- 
in;^ yt-ar. Nr2;rK*iarions w<ri* then entered 
into with W"vrral«;enTlc;niennfPliiIa«iilphia, 
nnrJ the n-sull was thai " the players'' inadr 
their first a]»|»earanei'. in that eity it» April, 
175-t; tiiey^ liowrvi-r, iii(>M\itli irrent i»i>- 
Txisition, and as Mr. l)unlaj» ohserve.s, 
"Pamphli'ts were ]iuhH.N)i('d and distri- 
buted in"Jiti.s, d(irin>; the wlmle thratriral 
canijiait;n, nnd rvcry eflort made to show 
the fviisi attend. nit on jiiays, plavrr<, and 
rilaylionses." l>ur in vain, the foMowrrs of" 
tenn wen- fon*cd to snhmii, and tin- eom- 
j)iiiiy |VTfonn«-<I wiili irn-at sncre«;K; tlirir 
Ktiiy, howi-vrr, in IMiihifhlpiiia wa^^ short. 
Thoy sfM>n afn-r d< parted lor thi- Ivl;»nd of 
Janiaira; thiir uhs» ni'e was not loni:, ft»r 
vrc find tlu-ni shortly after on fh«ir r« turn td 
New- York. I-.rwislIaIi.nn, their nianairn 
and U-:uh*r, died in lhe\V<-^( Indies, :Kid 



never performed. In the summer of 1767, 
ilie Theatrt! in Jolni-street, was built and 
o]M:hed by this .same eomiKiny, on the 7th 
uf Deeeniber (if tliat year, with Farquar*8 
euMiedy of the "Beaux* StratAijcm, and 
(larrieVs "Leihe," a farce wliich appears 
to have been, at that time, a great favorite. 
This theatre avos situated on the north side 
of Joiin-street, opf>o.sitc to the prenent Ar- 
cade, and was the scene of all the glories of 
! he old American company. We pass over 
the cf)ie<tant perandndations of tnc corps 
ihrr)n::hout the country, which arc detailed 
It len::fh by Mr. Dunla}i. 

On the iMth of October, 1774, the fint 
ConLiress pas?<ed a re>solution disnounte- 
nnncin'z "extravajranrc and dissipation, 
!nn«»ni: which they included theatres and 
actinir of plays.'* 'I'he company then mi- 
irrated ti» tlie West- Indies, anil did not 
return until after the Citnclusion of the 
revriluMonary war. The city of New- 
^'ork^ however, was not durinjj that time 
deprived of theiitrical amusements; the 
ICn«;li'»h oflicers then quartered here en- 
rnjled ihf in<elves into a company, and 
I'Muinienced the ]H>rforniancc of plays in the 
.Iolni-sire«>t thialre; followinf!^, as it a|V 
[If ars, in tin? slejisofthtjir Boston brethren. 

**Tlii' military Tli<>s|iianH began tlieir trnns- 



was sneceedrd by one P.-vid IV-u-d:.-. " ^ 'i"nnl.tary ItMspiann began Uieir trnns- 
1 ■ 1 I ■ • 1 I • I ■ 1 i:ill:nitii' hi^frioinr cun-iT in JDO«itnii, as well as 

wnr» married Ins wid«»w, and arri\« d \\ ith',. ;, i ...i«ii ^« .sr.*».^ A...^tk^. 

. . . * ,,,, . itlii ir l(.'ss iirilhniit cnri'iT 01 arms. Ainotnea- 

his coHiiKiny in our city. 1 his ::, nil, man ,r,. 1,^,1 1>,...„ huiit in the town of BoHlon, some 



npjjears to )iave acted with niu«"h emrLiv, 
he eaUM'fl a ne>* theatre to be bnili, mi 
fJrnjrir's wharf, iHtwien what are now 
called ( Hd Slip and ( !ofl«i>-house Slip, but 
in eonstipn nci- of ha^in;r niLdrelnl t«> ob- 
tain mai^isterial fN.-nni>siori, he w.is pro- 
hibited tor siime time from op« uinir his 



]itiUT atiniiftin:: ■ if the change nnut have been 
littrd lip as siicli. The accomplished Bur|^yne, 
who ciiiiiini-nced dramatic author in 1775, by 
the * Muiil of theOuks,' now produced his se« 
eiiiul drama in that ^strtme hold of PiiritaOism 
:tn(l unconqnerahlf- lib«-rty; and the * Heiress* 
«%aM pn-ci'dcd liv a farce called the 'Blockade 
I if Hosittn/ duubtlesn intended to ridicule the 



, A. I .1 .• II-' «'> nosittn, (luMDTiesn luiencu'a lo nuicuie tne 

house. At lenirth, alter n.neh snliruMion, Vanke,-, who th-n held the soldiers of Britain 
he was allowed to jKrh-r::! ihnt. en nijhlN, ,.oonid uponthat narrow nuek of laml, protncf- 
Init on the Expiration td" tin iralhittid tune, ,.a hy ih.ir .shijis ; «oon after expelled them 
although they played with ninrh vm-cesv, with di-^iinei- ; and Hiihseip-ntly received the 




Perth-Amlmy ; in this l.isi year, liowoer, 
llie ciiu'pany n inrin'd to Ni u-^'llrk, and 
eMmnieueed playin<; in a new tbi-atre in 
1^1 kinaii-strcef, but here, as nsnal, tin ir 
fM-rfonnaiit'eN were limited to .i iVw ni:rhi'i. 



:ind when a Her;." ant entered and announced 
thr fliet, tin- andii-nrr ^iip|MMiin{; his words, 
* Th«' rehiN hiive allaeked the lines on the 
N'-ek,* hi>l(»iiK<-d to the farce, applaiidi'd the 
vi'ry iiainriil aetint! of th<> miin, and were not 




Tb«iruas(i(Hl!rey, ori*hiladelj»hia,and was 
entitled "Tlie Prime n^ Pnrrhia,'* of its 
uierits we have no iiiforinaiion ; it wiui 



Aiiieriea, and the first, so written, that was 
IK'rformed, alth4«ii|;h not by profrsffors of the 
Art hisUriofiic, but amateurs. Another piece in 
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a drumati'' f"rm w:i< |)!ihli<;li< cl ahniil. tlii< fiiir-, ri II was a man b- !'»w ihc ordinary hri::lit, wiih 

nii'l |»''rlia!>s oi.jlif f.i ::iki- rlirmi i!ii'.'i-;i! nrrr.-- ;i -.li^ilii .^iim-i nf''! ■ hIim-iIiIits; In- uas athl'-ii', 

di*nro. I J l»-ar«: u'» ilat.-, Ii ir :i:i! ^..ls [o.ii;. ■.,:•'; Inn' -iiii ly t'-rni-il NfV.i-r • \tnniill ■=. iK-- 

l»v J.imr-! Hiiiii:.'i<«ii, in N.-\v-\urk <-.iliji. '.n i-^.i ii'tl ■ crv:!! uv.twaril<, ainllVd rrrn.ir'-*- 

nr«\iois to ill'.; <u "'nir'U'ii oj' l.iUt <i:v \t : tli ..lilv "liia'l. llt> hir:;'- bln" ry.-s v\cr«'. rn;ll in 

uriii<!i, aii>l MiiriiMr". 'I !■» liiv.- ii .n 'tnjii., !\ -aju •■'Ui.i, ni;-! Li-* r.oin dy v.as Ipx'iriitn: in 

priiri'il III ' N •w-I'i;I.ii'l.' i> III 1st li:i\.- !■ ii Ii .lu .r, I. T a'.way.- faiiiif «l ii» )!i<! auilinr. He 

p!ili!is!i' d :i> -x^Mi, il'ii >i l» ; »r' 'T-: 1/ '■ : ' ■■ ;is ;i i-ii'-n .'itnr, iioT a l)iitr<toii. II»' iva< a 

of Mo'itoii' \\;\-< |»iav «l l»y iii<* H'!'i>:i i."!' r . lo'-.i \slni*liil imi s|»'ak iin»n* fli.in was <ct 

TliH If wax urii! u l-.--''»r • li»>'iiii • • - l.wn in \;\-< \>.\v\. Tin; vn'o of impud-nHy 

iniMM ••■!, ii> j>«i'.i"''-s a'.l a\I!i>I ■ >< ;■ .1: I ! m- .1 ■ nuj niil .il Imj to an nul!ii>r, Iia< aUvavj 

di'iicy ''viih* . Tl>'ii:jli i;-. lorn. H <lr:i..i itii^, I m i <I, uikI i» mi-r a-iiii; in iirnpurii'in to 

was iiiit iM'< iidi'.i fir r •|'r''«-n:a;i:>ii, h :• li ii 'n- lutT-a- • nf nnr tlnair*: and tin- rl.-ilinp 

humor and .<:iiir.' t-i .iMr.ui ri ad r ■ a:i ! ; ai.i -.f ili.« drama. In [>n>]M»rii'»n a"* plays are 

I^ro'Jidvfis to til" <'a'i-'» ■)!' mv.i.i;v «»r !ii',i..ni. ^Vl»rlll]^;^s, plavi'f wil f'i^t in llndr own non> 

it is I'litiil'd * Tlic Am ihmhn K • •■.- .1, nr ;•. .>iii<i' lo aiiuisi.- ihf aiiili!orM>ftviirlh!i'.<«s plays; 

Cnro for tin* Sj»!rrn,' aii-i I'l- drainaii- }M-r- Iimi if t!u' drama is to Ix* Mi|ijiorti*d or rrvivc*!, 

Kona' ap- Sharp, a rouiiiry Pars'iii, B .hi;!', r. n t!<»* pr .''i'-f nrisf inr«-t tli«^ n-nrt'lu'n.^ion of 

roiinfry J-istire, Fiil|«'"»t, i-n Imik '['•■r. (Jr-i\ •- ni in-i ■••r- aivl juidunri'. IVlr. Wi^neir." }a'»to 

Rir<, a I) a-'oti, Trim, a Harli r, H?i:n, u il lu- wa>f ii- . o.-.i fo pi-rnii' bis fadin:: inin surb an 

k«T, a'lii Piilf, a iat<- It jir. s:iii.iiiv»..'' ;«Ti«ir. IV.an wa.' pu.?sab)o, and Lake merely 

To r. -ii'iMs llw limi-.' i!iJ.."i. '-^•rr■'•• wn- .'"■'^'■''*'*-''-" 
now iMlii.d ili^-^ 'riir:*!!-:- ll-'y.:!, jhid 111- ' |'i-.,:n i'l fo!l.m-in«r if will br sern that 
roiiijiiiiy iA n-rii': :s p'.'.fo.. i d \\;:li ^--.-i', *.\';is'.i". ..'• :i a-;s a frf«jiu-iil s|»c«"l;ifor of 
.suc'C>.< clin-i!.' ilu ir sTiiy m [Imn rvy. ( '.,i. ;.,, p, f,. ., . „., ^ „f tj,j.^ rMaip.iiiy, and on 
th*": I'iili of I.>»-''i'!m'> I', !/".■■•, li.iliini a'i'i; ,:i.-(i!^ • isio.! ;\ii in;* i*<'ft:iiiir-">'^«"iio took jdarc. 
H«nivoi»fMif(lih«. J'lliii-^n itlii-M'rr, V. ill-! 

a iTLrnU- roinp-mv. a.id i.o-.v il.- d.-i..; . . '*U :.-n U .-mi- ! t.u.k h.s bon.t.t b,, v^^^^ 

, •, |- . !!• n ;i. '• 1 viiH !iun^ Irniii tl.«- aiilnor nf the 

ipvl.r SMid 10 h.v.. ..... a ). .^.i:-:!-;.- • F..-'-. " -f Tf. O.ilv < i.i:.l/ and tiM- rba.acter 

(oolhold in 111.; .'i y o! .\. v.-^ o-k. A;:. .,• j),..,,^ ,„ , .,, . p,,,,^ Sddi.T,' in wbirh h« 
DaMltpllr.isrin.MOle.i/.'. ."-Hnotd i.k- i-.i..- ... -^ |,i._,;r;ir in America, a- Kdwin wa« in 
oipal |M rf »riH« rs.. L. '.■.!. .-1 ".•.• i.-d an lni»r!ndf, in wbir.h 

Mr. John II -nrv uas f.ll viv f.- f in li i.bi, l'- ' , tl:-: va 1 n-.. uilvntmo.- in Europe and 
and bar! l.-m nhr.o„ru-.nlv lia;id om.-. 11 >■'•«■ ^ ■'-'■' S .n-.s rHurn,- to Ireland and 



I 



.lav.-dOili'!lolM-ti.'r,w.lM:li\.', i:iananvn,:!;i ■■"';"• •'■•' ' '=- I'- bad -.>i-n. Tbw trifl* 
ia.ld.>n.-b.for.iiini inAm-M.-a; il isrt-.'or.b.l '■■' ^ • ' '•• ' M):iH._v s K..tnrn,' and wa-* for 



tbaib- wore Mh.Minifoininfa IJrri I. irii-m: ■ ^vr.-- .■•.rrnn ly p..|Mi'av, and several times 
..rtir.-r, bis far.', blark, and hair w.n.llv." Tni..- -'i'l b. .1. I :.ri-rm,.n,!.rance of this pt- rform- 



must n..tanp.-arstranu" , bn-.v.veriin-.r..i.or, f )r ■">'' '-^ ''■"■'' '"' l'lt-^"*>nL' from iht^ rcrullcc- 
tb.- writer" saw JmIi» K-inbl.-, in K.-'H-/, plnx "' "' "' »*"■ !''•■•>/'"■'■ '•''' ■^''' *'>' 7*^ 'T"^^ P"''^: 
fb- Moor (Mrs. Si.ld..ii-*ih-l)s*bni...!r) ma;- •'-.'' '' - ^ "»'•"' 7'''V'-' ""* immortal 




Ia:'n,an.lvr;v.v.-!l,inam=.l ;n..:.-..:i.- :■:,.. | ^^ v'M U . n- '.as Darby, r.CMimts .j hat had 
r.-i. Ti.M. Mr. H nrv di.<^ d in lb- 11...1111. 1 - ' ' !' »' ''-" '" AmnK-a, in ^.■1^-^ ork, at the 
,.f 1,1. .ut. nr, ,r.iri. .. ' II v.;i. .;t. t:. s inn ;. ■' ' V'-'" " «" «'": T'' bral Constitnt,..n, and tha 
vniim t.. III.: -. -. Hi I:i '.ui n u.r ■ \-. r> '-..lm .-iki'i -a m i i.- pr.-^i.b-nl. the inrM.'sl ix- 
fin .aii'l b- bad .r ai .1 ri: in -• li.'.* aril !::.■"•■• i '"y • = '" an.h- iiro in tbo l....k^ and 

til. II.: latli r,-. Of ii ■ m. ri ^ - f .Mr. 11 u-.v. ; ' :'■' « •'■■•.:•»' nanri' ..! ibi- \ixvax man, 1m«- 

wi'bnv n-i' airilv -i.U.-n. In |. !-.:!l -v .: = '■• :• ■ n'-i' ■■•. Il- Mai'.-.i at tli-s.- bm-s ullud- 

i.f m-ddb- sfat.in- '..r .ib '..•, I'.-in, .Vr.ii-.'-.:, .wil ' = '.: '" '^''- ' '^i"'-'- "i "•'* i:'>v.niini'nl— 

\n-i; rau"bi a-s 'I H.i:i' rr and f !i(< t. I:i l-;i..i:'. . 'T •■- ' t .Mr..-'i-,i '.tv i n-Mv uShwi; 

tl... \:yurr a-..m:.h-!mi.-nt l.. ba,l r r ...-i .. ^ A • ;. • ^ -^.^.v- .. :;;;■;-;;;- •;,.,^ 

Lurf m tb'T'iriM-r cl .m- «d bi-s < y. ^-^ v. Iiii-.i ■ ivi- -i . . , . ,; ,..,., r.\. .ir.i fi,.i.; i!.eiii.'i»r».' 

£ vlijiit i-i^t, a s.Mr*.:i-lv [»■ rr- p:ib|,- liM i- M 1 x-j iijj.;. ;,| ,;,. i,„„c 

nr«s-;i.>n t<» i' in S'lm.' noint- of vi'-w ; ■.•• n- • ' « « • , 

!a;iy, In.- 11,-. w.-,. w.ll „.||.>...-.i -o l„- ,„■. ■. ■.- 1 " *;;, •...-;;••■,;,- V', T /■■„:.".'..'.';?', f.^L::.";;. 

sion, paifn ibnlv in C"iiir'ilv. liil li-" v.a- nn, j:,tI, •'.• ■ : •»:■■. \'^ . ■\, UKt tnr, 

g.T..r mop Iv rb-i- nt. IIir'pT, x\b.> v..i.^ ib n "f ' ' ' '/ ■";''■•;■ :..' u'!,' " *'• , 
»:'»n..'i'i''r''l ba-uU'tni', xv:i«< inarlicii v.i,;i ii 1 jj.. •. . ,• ' i,- .. m i m-i la! i ;— 
hnial'-'t"V, ba-l r.xrirr .-iv*- tv-< and fiii-- I- • iIi. j I i "''. ■* «' '*. '■ "■ ■: • -" ' mun »iiri!, 
\\u..l.st-rni-ilvtb.pinjr..f lb. .•..mpain^un-.; -j „^y i..vc W,,a i..t!. ...' r. i.,..il.rr, ' 
pow .lid, and of litilf vabit- as a playi-r ; b- wasj lU'.fiMOT. 

a gcntliinanlyi modosti and honest man. Wig- 1 a*> v^ in^r imbmcn iuv« cne tootbir.' 
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The prr^i.ioiil looked Bcrior.s ; and whciiKath-'tv.M-hinir in a |«merfi 1 (Icfirco, as her sinking 

leeii asked, l..iv.: I^ir uflvaii;a_fs in this (hara<iLr which 

... , . ,, n,i,., T" Ks 1 ,».ri. ■•• ':i ic a-iics. ts do not 1.1*1 allv in>f*.-vs.. Her 

hit" was (»j.ora. 1' roin hrr failior she had 
his coimtoiiancc show«;d ciuh irru.^rin. i.t, »•■. »n ^ ^.^^..^.^j j,.^.^ ^.^^^^J^^ . ^^^^l 1,^^ hushand's |.rac- 

ihe ex|H'cia;iu»i <f one ol lhu:;»; •■»''■».•"•••" 1 1,,, on lao violai roiiliiu.fd to imjirove her in 
which he had been (,l.;i:..'.l ti. hrar on n:f.My , ,j,^^^.]^.^l ,. ■„, ^Ylh branch of her profession, 
pubhc occaMdUs, and which nni^t d<nibhcs>i j.^.^. y.,,..,.^ i,„,i, in spvaking and singing, wm 
have been a severe trial l.. Ins l.-.-Ini-^c ; [»il ^„,vrrful and sucel. 

Dai by A answer that he had //o/ sif.n finn, b,- 1 u ^j^^ llod-kinson wjis very fair, with blue 
cause he had mistaken a man * all la<e and :,. ^^^,^1 .jj^'^^ j,j^ir j^jjpr^j^.jjjnjj l„ ,lje flaxen- 
glitter, hot horum and shn>o' It.r hmi nntd ad!jj^.^ ^^^y^. ^.^s pronnnent or Roman; her 
the show had passed, relieved the hero <><»»" vi^a"e oval, and rather lonj? for her stature, 
apprehension of further persi.nalily, and he in- ^^..^j^Tij ^^.^j, 1,^,1,,^^ jjj^. middliuji. Her general 
dulged HI that which was with him «.*xlr»-*mely ; ,.^^^^.^1^^, ^, y„ ihesta^e was suited to the charac- 
rare, a hearry laugh." ;,cr she peH'.»rined ] and in romps, full of arch- 

We would mucli like to follow ^Nfr. Dnn-'ncss, |.!a-.f .lness,and girlish 8iiiiplicit;r. As a 
lap lliroudt llie whole of iliis iii'i:.-. s:.i;«- ;;cneral articss, bhe «as as valuable m femal» 
^•ork, bui our limits forl.id. AVc |;:v. a. lu-r ImsLund was m male characters, 
some oxtracis iit randoiu \\lii<]i wc luul From this work also we leani that the 
marked fur (pu.raiuni. l\\> account ol 'raminany Sociery once condesfeiided to 
Hodgkiiis<m and j^s wife, UmU ^A' wlioi.. ...^low tliiir j,a:rona<!:e. im a traj^cdy bear- 
were irreat fa vouritca wiih ilic play-- oei«ol -.jiT iii(. ii;,,i,c if their tutelary saint; th« 
the tlay. ^'-v, ihonirh a n uularly nouiinat(;(l candi- 

" This phy-iioiinomy was e;i;;:a.!e of varied! !at^ f-r the favi.r of lite, public, failed to 
cxnression, and with the nub<njnded animal j jb:aiij that succcJ^^s wliioli this circinnslance 
spirits of tile possessor, and skill in the stage jijow-a-days ensures. We extract LJie fol- 
toilctte, Hod^kinson passed for handsome, and . l(,Kviu«'-.N})iritcdd'Scriptionofaseenr enacted 
undoublcdly had the power of expressing: every l.,.f'^r^\\^^, cuilaiiiontllC ^Sdl of ISovember, 
thin^ but the delicate or the sublime, lie had 1 1 ^j-i 
great physical strength, and a memory capable ' 

of receiving and reiainin;^ the worvls ofua] << On^ of the side boxes was filled by Frcncb 
author to an extent that was trr.lv a-i'»ni>I:in;[. (.ffic-rs from the Jiips of war in the harbour. 
What is called, in the techniiMl I'ln^-iia^e of The opposite box was filled with American 
the theatre, * a len^^th,' is forty lines. A part (.liin-rs. All were in their unifoims as dressed 
in a play is calcnlatcd by »he number olifur the icjoicinjj <la>. French officers and sol- 
lengtfuty tiiiA twenty is a hm;; pait. Ili)d;:Uin- ..lier-sailors (we fiml the expression in a note 
son would read over a new jcirt <»f I'.v^ iiiy|,„.„|^. ^^^ jl^. (imc), and many of the New- York 
lengths, and lay it aside entil the ni.ih; b< fire ;niili;ia, artillery, infantry, and dragwms, 
he was to n!ay it, aUendin;! the i«lioair:iI:-i,iiinL'led with the crowd in the pi*. The house 
meant iuii>, tfieii sit i;p preliy late to i/ift/j ii, Jwa.^ earlv tilled. As socin as tho musicians 



as it in called, and the next in )rnni;:, i»t ieiiear-l:ii,MPared in the orchestra, there was a general 

sal, re;itat every word and pron),ii oiMcrs. Uis 'caij for * ftf iV«.' The band struck np. The 

ambition for play-hovso ajiplai .^e w;i.; in.udi- French in ihe pit joined first, and then tho 

nate, and he was as rapaci >,'s l^r characn rs v.|-.«>lt! andienc* . Next followed the Marseillois 

a.s Bonaparte ha-* ^in^:e l» •. n fur kin'.;»i:iins. ' II-. nin. The auilience stood up. TInr French 

As an actor he de-erve.l jn at praise, un,I t. /ok olf their hats and sun;: in a full and solemn 

was at that time the dciiirht <d* tin* New- York ihoriis. The Americana applauded by ges- 

audieiices. Frtmi Jatlii r to Dioiiysins, from|iiires and riappint; of hands. We can yet 

Vapid to Sliclty, he was tIm- lavo'.rite, and was 'recall the fiu'ure and voice of one Frenchman, 

received with unbonn>l''rl api'larsc. Ills ear : w bo, siandinL' <»n a bench in the pit, sung this 

for nii'sio was i;ood. He hud c'-.llivafed sh» ' ;i,l,. inn patriotic >on:* with a clear loud voice, 

art. lie s-..n'^ bo:h serio s and c i:;ii" ■ on wIaU' lii^ line manly frame seemed to swell 

Fnim the ilaiinie^l Tower to t'l.' IlijhiiMii -.ith llic <!i'.hn>ia>m of the moment. Tho 

Keel, no one plea.>ed so nru'lt a-; J[o.|.:uin.,..ij.'"i!< |,,n ended, shouts i>f * Vivenl les Francois,' 

T'..... . ft ;o ;i « ;n i.. ,. »• .. ri > .'•:,. ' Vivnu Ic-? Americains," were reiterated until 

r loui Uiis It w Ml l.'c .s^iii till- I i'.v..:,v:::- ; , , . , 1 11 . ... . „:i „♦ »» 

^ • ■ , • , Me curtain drew up, and all was silent." 

sou was ail actor of sur.-.u .••.:y vhim*,: '^^ 

powers. Lik<» (lanick aud I icui'.: r.vii. | In 170G, IMrs. Merry, then late Miss 
the irnicic and the cfHiii** uiu-oeem to have .n.sinion,- and Mr. Cotjper, then a youth of 
contended for the p(?ssrssion of his pi.T.x '11. 1 wj.i.tv, arrived in ihis country; the for- 
Of Mrs. H()d;;kiuson our author tlai> ::ie:lj.\d In\n a prodiiriouN favorite at home, 
spe^iks. j-ind Ind |.layt;d siicci>sfully in opiwsition 

"As an actress in sirls and romps she was]''> •'^''•'^- ^Kl<l"»y. ^^rs. iNlerry was, pcr- 
truly excellent. In high coinedv she was far Imj'.s t lie ?;rea I e^t actress America has ever 



above mediocrity, and even m tiagedy she 
jMMseiMd mach merit. In Ophelia she was 



seen. Mr. Dunlap has an exceedingly iiv 
tcresting memoir of Mr. Cooper, which iU 
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lonjrih only prevents our ixivinjr. Of Mrs. 'ma nailer of the Ne-vv-York TIhiiIfo for 
Johiisdii, the iiinilnr of our Airs. llilsi>ii,iinany years hikI ilit- aullmr (if m»iiu, of ihc 
the author llnissptaks. huosi i»opuhir draniiis tivtr rcprescntcii .'i» 



"Mrs. Johnson was a tall, elegant, beauti- 
ful young woman, whose ta^te in dre^K inudt; 



our .sui^e. And wheu we take iiitu cinmi' 
deration, ilial Mr. Dunliip^s success has i>y 



her a model for the belles of the eitv, and no means been conunensurate with his 



whoiie manners witc as fxscinating off as on 
the stai^c. Her irn^proachable character and 



merits; Fortune having played her tricks 
with him, we cannot but feci that a regard 




spectator did not wish her shorter, and'if any ^'mittlhini,' m.>re than unsubbtaiitial conipli- 
movement ap(>cared like an approach lo awk-Jini nt for real desert. 

warducss, it waj* onlv to hr attribnti-d to nm- r^.^^ Architecture or Binns, With en- 
desty. She hadiiolllu-self-possessi..nnf Miss ^.^avinizs. 1 vol. linio. pp. MO. Boston. 
Farren or Mrs. Merrv, though more lik.- the ||^. ,y,,,, j„ conversant with birds only as h« 

first than the last. She wa> mure beautiful, ,„.j^„ ji,^.,„ ,„ ^ ^ ^^ ^^,^^ ^j^..^^ ^^^.J ^ j.^„. 

but not 80g.HKl an aetnss asiMthcr, and at tlu- |,u..,,arr,^| percussion, has no idea of ihc rich 

Ume we now speak of, Am.rica had not seen so ,,„r,.,, „f ontcrlainim-nt that lie in the study «^ 

^*^lfZ\ ." *!"*! ' - V ';'""''*>■• . loriiitholojiv ; and v»t, so winning are the nian- 

"Thi.« ladv made hci hrst ^ - — ..«-. ..>. .. -.» -. ' _ . « „ . 

Mr. 
told 
the 




By the cxtrarts we have. I'lvi-n al>ov«', if monienf, and pijcln-d on a dry branch the next, 
will he seen that, tiiis Ixnik is a rich mine of > lie would pliin::(.> upon his prey, and narade his 
research for those niritius in tlual.rienl his- |f«»pp»»h figure with ecpialbpirit'andself-compla- 
tory; valuable also as alVordiii:^ a piefurc *^^'Ip>'* 
of the olden time in New- York. 



liUl thi-re Thr di'litrlitful patrrs of WiI«on and Audulion, 
own i.iithiisiasui to the reader, have done much 



is another lij^hlu. whi.h ^lr.l)unlMpM;uuls •■^^•''^^'':'^''''^^''=^^^' '"M«^^ 



of which have been suer«:»fullv acti.d : in 
one there are thefoUowiutr Ix-autiful \erM'.N. 
which we j;ive as a speeiuRU of the author's 
powers. 

•• The •now, whi'-h am ne^fj mint'* f-*!!*, 
C'tiTrrinic the tenilii i>l."»n», it» »i-<-J« I'ri'fMrf inf , 
It kprrxil aliLt* •III hill ami I>>w1v t.i'f ; 
So UlU tho »(Mil-(iri.»i-rTini; crai->' • f (•(•r1. 
In ri|ii%l [■««rtiiiiii> on tl"- ri<.li anil |-m r. 
Milt a« thi- wiiiil iln'ltt'i tlii* w!i(ili«> im* vrnw, 
1'nc.ov>>ruii; tic l<-fiv lnIP* |iri-i:(l »>.'i.-i-iiit« 
Aiiil iloiihlv hlAiikiifi'i:; III* i<ivi '•} \ ill* ; 
So ilo iJii- fiif li'ii« litj*l« ■ r |-iw-" I'lk^irin 



Ijcfore the. ptiblie, it is, as tin; author o ^,,^..^^,, a,ir„sinya taste lor the j^tiidv of this 
fifty-one dramatir productions marly jill branch ufiiaturalliistory, and, we doubt not, tliat 

the little wurk bef >ri.> us will contribute its full 
sliarctowar«l reiiclcrintf iiiiiore ^'cneral. Thear- 
I'hitcrtiire (ifbiiil> is ei]nallvcurif)ii!* and inters 
est in L' as a matter of iiivi-'iti^alion, and the au* 
tlior of the pre.si'iit wuik appeals to have broupht 
In ir. ilii; skill of a naturalist and the patience of 
a hiiiil' lit. IJi< classiticaiiijus are clear and 
liapjiy, ami In lias, \\iib eousi«lerablerejceaTch, 
a\ailiii Miiii^cirol'the be.'^t authorities, inbrm^* 
in;: forward ininy <«ui«>ular facts about the ha- 
1 its and p<-c-u<iaiitits of birds, as w*cli as the 
Sw,.enfi.>rn!t.|- li.y .rM.v».« ..I il«-.ii.i.'i i..>liiiy crarf,!|;,r,,i>:, iiiai- riaN, and uhmIc of coustruetinc 

-An«l JoiiMt rift llm hoinMe." . . . ' , , ^ 

, , • , I- I • 1 1- I ..• 1 1 ,MUir ii«.>!^. AiiiMiiu i.fher curious particulars 

In lakiUiT hnvc ol iliis del-.-ilitlul work !,i„.,.. j^ .,., ,..ti.„aiioii nf the %aliic of the 
over the imiresid wlii.-h wc wnuld v. ij!iii-i\ iradr in .-.liM. lunis'-n.vts, carried on between 
liiiirer, witrc if iiol tli:it our limir-s jhivciH. j.l.ivii aiiil ("liina, by wliic.li it would appnar 
we cannot, lei llu- «»pporturii(y !»:•>-• wiiimu: Miai ,'»,(itHi..{iKi tuns f»f sliippin:!, and niort* ihaii 
pvinji^ <»ur hearty ai>piol>aiioM lo tin; i,i(;i. ja iiinli'iu «»f dollars, are anmwilly employed in 
RUres which arc in jiro^rcss (o -iyc t,,;«l><' t'airK-, by wi-idi iln- Cliiiii-se epieim-s are 
" r. Dunlap a l.cn.fii ^ciually r,.nipli- :"l'l\''''i '''''\''^'"' ■':'"i-''''^'''''^''''-''»'T'^^^ 

•ntarv and s.,.i>t;ictorv lo the one snl^;^}!''iT !■'' '''fr "" ^""'""^''^^ *}"<^ 

,,- , , , •:. ■ , lUiO-ri'stiiii: narralive n| tlu' discovery of that 

emlly U-stow.d on a tav,..nl<: country- „„.,.j,i,.,,., ,.1^.1, uTiie \VAMii»ci»:f Ea- 



nie 

lil)e 

man ami brother draiuatist. Sure wean- ,;,,j.y' \,y Audulmn, which is cojupd emiro 

into till- volunii., but our limits are already 

exceeded. 



that then; is no one \\\\o has ^;n.airr 
claim to sudi a tribute tluai lie who was 



e^t W^nitUtPlmrUtP*^ 
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STUDIES OP LANGUAGE, NO. HL* 

Though the cultivation of that noble tongue, in which the 
sublimest works are written, can hardly, from a variety of causes^ 
be expected from men of letters generally, yet we cannot forbear 
uttering a deep-toned lament over the present inattention to it among 
theologians. In every state throughout this union we find clergy- 
men of great industry, distinguished powers and controlling influence. 
In Bome we find great originality and profound views, and must 
consider them as among the pioneers in the path of literature and 
science. Many of them have successfully cultivated a pure English 
style, and we must say of them what Caxton said of Chaucer, that 
'' he comprehended his matters in short, quick, and high sentences, 
eschewing perplexity; casting off all the chaff of superfluity, and 
shewing the picked grain of sentence, uttered by crafty and sugared 
eloquence." While we step not a foot at present on their debateable 
ground, we greet them equally of every sect as fellow-laborers with 
us in this good cause of improvement. But we must say, that the 
neglect of Hebrew learning by the majority is a source of heartfelt 
and abiding regret The love of the modem seems to have super- 
ceded that of the great ancient. While they wander with delight 
through the groves of philosophy, and stray by the streams of our 
muses, we devoutly wish they would think more of the elder time, 
and would meditate by the fountains of the holy land, and drink the 
pure riUs that flow from the mount of Zion. ■ 

The Hebrew language has preserved, as in an ark, the seminal 
principles of Jewish life, inspiration and liberty; and we purpose 
saying something of its history and its value. It is not worth while 
to discuss here that interminable question, which language is the 



* HftTing already, in two nombera, illustrated Goethe (and we will resume the subject) un- 
der the title of Here Gcrmanicv, we intend to give similar critical remarks upon the different 
languages of the ancient and modem world ; arui in accordance with this view, instead of the 
fpscific ** Hore,** have adopted Uie more comprehensive head of " Studiea of Language,** 
which wiU enable us to embrace a much wider range of topics in this deeply interesting 
InvbcIi of literature, than our original title would seem to allow.*»£d. Knicktroaettr. 
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oldest? for, like a vanishing point, every new proof but fixes an- 
other difficulty. The Jews put in their arguments for the Hebrew, 
and learned lexicographers point to the Chaldee. How fiEur the de- 
scendants of Noah, when they settled in Ghaldea, used that primi- 
tive language, which was said before the dispersion to be the ^ one 
lip or speech of all the earth," it will be very difficult to prove. It is 
very probable that the several stocks of the Shemitic and Japhetic 
dialects, having one original, retained many words unimpaired in 
their radical signification ; yet the soil, climate, government, arts, 
trades, and diseases, in any separate community, might introduce so 
many new trains of thought, as to constitute what would be a new 
language. This ingrafting is as natural as it is an unavoidable 
process, and the widest variety is the consequence. Primitive words, 
such for example, as were used to signify handj H* ; the mouthy fTfi J 
a toothy Mi^ ; fire^ tffii ] a tree, |^j^ ; a father ^ 3M ; mother^ DK ; we 
suppose must have been of one syllable.* They have no triliteral roots ; 
and to say they have, would be saying, with Adelung, that the child 
existed before the parent. The presence of the genuine piimitives 
in any language does not prove that language to be the original one^ 
but being found in Chaldee and Hebrew rather proves both these 
languages to be recipients from some one anterior. What that one 
was has not been decided, and never will be, until philology shall de- 
termine a priori, what an original language must be. The Jews 
place great reliance on the names in the genealogical tables of Gene- 
sis ; but whether they are exclusively of Hebrew origin is a question 
to be first settled. There seems not, to our apprehension, great force 
in the argument erected on the radical signification of the names of 
Eve, Cain, Seth, Noah, Reuben, iS^c. The tracing of cognate dia- 
lects discloses more parallelisms than it can establish contrarieties ; 
and therefore the exclusive claim of any one dialect becomes ex- 
tremely narrowed. But we leave this discussion, and hasten to our 
work. 

The Hebrew language, like most others, derived its name from the 
people who used it. The nation date from Abram, to whom the 
cognomen of the Hebrew was first applied. This name in the ori- 
ginal may be traced from Heber, who was great grandson of iSftem, 
who is called ' the father of the sons of Heber.' It may also be tra- 
ced from the same word signifying to pass over, in allusion to his 
coming beyond the Euphrates. It was common in the genealogies 
of the nomadic tribes to pass from a remote ancestor to a remote 
descendant, preserving the name o{so7i or some traceable appellative; 
and in like manner they passed from a remote descendant to a re- 
mote ancestor, preserving the patriarchal title. Whether the cog- 
nomination, Hebrew, was assumed by Abraham because he sprang 



V. Micluflis, Rosenmoller, Smilh, Geaenius. 
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from Heber, or to commemorate his passing over the Euphrates, 
when he went with his family as a colony to Palestine, cannot be 
determined. Micheelis (das Mosaische Recht) adopts the last hypo- 
thesis. The surrounding nations called the Israelites Hebrews, and 
they alone are so designated in scripture. At what time the name 
of the people was first applied to signify their language, is another 
fact covered by the dim shadows of their antiquity. The earlier re- 
cords have it not, and no trace exists even as late as the reign of 
Saul. At the severing of the united kingdom, the dominant tribe, 
Judah, began to give a name to the country ; and after the Assyri- 
ans under Salmanezer had besieged Samaria and laid prostrate the 
kingdom of Israel, the Hebrew language gradually assumed the 
name of Jehuditj i. e. Judaic or Jewish. In 2 Kings, xviii. 26, we 
find this appellative ; '^ talk not with us in the Jew^s language ;" 
and in Neh. xiii. 24, " and could not speak the Jew's language." 
There was such a mingUng of border tribes, that all the precautions 
to preserve the Israelites a separated people were ineflectual ; and we 
learn the fact of tlieir intercourse with foreigners by the infusion of 
Arabic and Egyptian terms into their language. We find also some 
idiomatic phrases among them, which must have come from their 
northwestern neighbors under Mount Libanus ; as well as others 
which seem to be a mixture of the old Aramaean, and the later Chal- 
dee.* 

With the last of the Maccabees the Hebrew ceased to be, in every 
sense, a living language. But its lovers no sooner saw it expelled 
from earth than they translated it to heaven. They henceforth de- 
voted it to the homage of God and the service of religion. This 
with them was its deification ; and from this act sprang at last the 
most crazy tlieories and the most ridiculous conduct Because they 
had baptised it the holy language, the people were assured that the 
angels as well as our first parents used it, and that no prayer was 
acceptable to God; unless uttered in its sacred syllables ; and the peo- 
jde at length did believe, that none but Hebrew accents could pene- 
trate the incumbent clouds and find admittance to the presence- 
chamber of the Most High. It is a common corruption to leave the 
spirit and go to the letter ; and this was signally illustrated when cer- 
tain skilful Hebraists supposed the consecrated visual characters con- 
tained the power of worlang miracles. They thought every letter held 
some wizard agency which could solve, as by a chaim, the hardest 
questions ; and that when several of equal potency were united they 
could countervail the laws of nature. A few of them written on 
parchment were deemed sufilicient not only to cure any seated dis- 
ease, but to open to the eye of &ith the impenetrable future. The 
nonsenge of these philological alchymists did not end here. They 

* V. Eichhom, QeseniuB. 
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maintained that Hebrew words held in solution, if we may so flpeak, 
the very nature of things ; and Caspar Neumann was satisfiad only 
by maintaining, that the most abstract ideas of space, time, motiani 
&c. may be expressed by single letters : for example, Aleph, hm said, 
is the symbol of '^ primary motion and origination ;" Beth, of qiaoe^ 
capacity ;" Gimmel, of "flexion ;" Kaph, of " concavity," dx. But 
the rankest vagary of an idle brain is that of Helmont, who main* 
tained that the organs of articulation were exactly fitted to Hdbrew 
letters, and that the internal conformation of the mouth might be 
determined by their shape. He imagined he could see the exact pio- 
cess by which a properly accented word would issue from the thorax^ 
and we presume it was to illustrate such arbarticulaticm that indooed 
him to prefix to his work a portrait of himself standing befixe alocdc- 
ing-glass, with a pair of compasses thrust into hb mouth taking 
the measurement of his throat ! What vast results in other languages 
may hereafter accrue from such guttural mensuration time only cantelL 
When shall we see the end of human credulity ! It is one g€ the old 
enigmas in the history of mind, how veneration for effects takes the 
place of that for causes. Whocould have foreseen that the devodngof 
the Hebrew language to the service of the synagogue should have 
so invested its letters with divine attributes, that the blood, life and 
nature of things should be supposed to flow somehow through tbek 
mute dead forms? 

This veneration for every word and syllable served to preserve the 
sacred books in their purity ; for they supposed there would be al- 
most an audible shriek from every angular mark in the Pentateucbi 
if the least excision should ever be attempted. Whether sudi an evi> 
dence of former life was ever actually given by any of them, as 
given by the bloody shrub which ^neas plucked up, has never 
ascertained. 

It has been said the poverty of the Hebrew language is proof 
against its boasted antiquity. In speaking hereafter of the writefs 
of the Old Testament, we hope this objection will appear unfimnded. 
At present we would merely state, that we possess only remnants cf 
this noble language. We know that we have lost the Bookof j€h 
sher ; also a work entitled, The Words of Solomon ; also his oiis 
thousand and Jive songs. We have lost TTie words of Naihan^ 
the Prophet ; the Book of the Wars of the Lord^ and the words 
of Gcul, the Seer ; and the present Chronicles are deemed only 
short extracts from the authorized great Chronicles. But these pieces^ 
though fragments, have become the riches of the worid, and Hka 
the few remaining modek of ancient architecture show conclusively 
the vastness and beauty of the primitive structure. 

The afiinity of the Hebrew to the Chaldee, ^ jabic, Ptiu;Tueian and 
other Shemitic dialects, sufliciently proves its high antiquity. The 
punctuation and accents were introductions of a laterdatOiSs is shown 
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most fully from the Septuagint version, from the Chaldee paraphra- 
MB, from the Greek of Aquila, Symmachus and Tbeodotian, and 
from the Latin of Jerome. The Jews acknowledge that the book 
of the law, shewn to the people, had not the points and accents ; and 
that the Samaritan was deficient in vowel marks. The external 
forms of the letters underwent many changes from the time of Solo- 
mon to that of Ezra. The square Chaldee characters, adopted dur- 
ing the captivity, superseded the Phcenician, and Ezm used them 
in transcribing the ancient records. 

While we concede, with modem orientalists, that the genuineness of 
the particular form in which we have the books of the Old Testament 
is to be'' allowed only in a limited sense," we promptly unite with them 
in maintaining that the " genuineness of the fricts and of the spirit 
which is peculiar to these books, can by no means be rendered doubt- 
ful." We have before mentioned the anxious care and devout scru- 
pulosity of the Jews concerning their scriptures. The principal laws 
were engraven on stone, and Michslis argues from instances of cau- 
tion in preserving inscriptions, that the liability to loss or corruption 
was very small. Every motive which could make them faithful, 
existed. They felt themselves to be the chosen of Jehovah ; and 
they knew that the laws and institutions established by his prophets 
were their defence, their glory, and their hope. This single thought 
was enough to produce a wakefulness which nothing could surprise ; 
and we actually find a holy jealousy on this point, pervading the na- 
tion. As the words of God had been embdmed in their memories, 
80 had they been secured for the comfort and ffuidance of succeeding 
generations. These records, how far soever they are abstracts from 
fuller ones, or extensions by Ezra of pre-existent documents, bear the 
impress of the ages from which they purport to come, as distinctly as 
the orations of Demosthenes belong to the time of Philip, or those of 
Cicero to the conspiracy of Cataline. It is . the spirit and achieve 
ments of an age that give to its records their vital form ; because 
these are the great materials of history ; and to have them presented 
in conflicting positions is fatal to the genuineness of any record. Not 
on the rolls of history stand documents which more vividly and cir- 
cumstantially fortify themselves in this way than the books of the Old 
Testament Men may forge a number of plausible fricts to make a 
history of any given period, but men cannot forge all the attendant 
circumstances which actual life connects with a nation's progress ; 
much less can they counterfeit the spirit of that period, the hving, 
moving, and pecuUar energy of that people, surrounding it with idl 
its fixtures, conflicts, and glories. '' it is not so that men invent" 
No — the assembled scholars of the world cannot write the history of 
Moses' legidation, or of Solomon's reign, and omitting every thmg 
which wraU prove them spurious, take in half the number of frujis 
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and circumstances which prove them in their present IbnnB to have 
come from those ages. 

In pursuing the history of the Hebrew language, it will be ofien 
seen how the different sacred books bear the spiritual imprint of the 
ages wherein they originated, and render the inference [Jain, that- it 
was the religion of the Hebrews which gave to them and their an- 
nals the annointing of immortality. Did our limits allow, we would 
here examine in order the several ages in which the Jews divide 
their history : viz. ' 1. patriarchal, the first covenant with God ; 2. 
Moses, and the giving of laws ; 3. heroic ages under the Judges^ 
the theocratic republic ; 4. the reigns of David and Sdomon, the 
theocratic monarchy ; 5. the Prophets, the contest of theocracy -with 
monarchy ; 6. the Babylonish exile ; 7. the age after their return 
firom captivity.' The order of time in which the prophets exercised 
their commissions, is as follows : Jonah, 802 years before Christ ; Jo- 
el, 800 ; Amos, 787 ; Hosea, 785 ; Isaiah, 760 ; Nahum, 758 ; Mi- 
cah, 753 ; Jeremiah, 631 ; Zephaniah, 630 ; Habaldnik, 609 ; 
Ezekiel, 595 ; Obadiah, 687 ; Daniel, 566 ; Haggai, 520 ; Zecha- 
riah, 520 ; Malachi, 397. Tracing the varieties of the language 
through each of these writers would be desirable, but we shall make 
only a few remarks on some of them. 

The history of a language is but the history of those who have 
used it. Languages generally have their dawn, their meridian, and 
their decline ; but with the Hebrew the first period is undiscoveraUe. 
In the announcement of laws, the recording of &ct8 and composition 
of hymns by Moses, the language appears in its vigorous maturity. 
It has been supposed that poetry marks the first progress of a pdish- 
ed nation's history ; but here we find prose predominating, and the 
gravity of pure historic narrative in close union with the fervid lan- 
guage of a prophetic ode. This argues an advance in mental cul- 
ture, which is not seen in the Greeks till a thousand years afterwards 
in the time of Herodotus. The purity and power of the Hdbrew 
tongue, as seen in Moses, was preserved for seven hundred jrean; 
cmd it flourished in great prosperity even under the idolatious leign 
of Ahaz. Not anarchy or oppression could tempt the Israelites to 
neglect it. The reigns of the idolatrous kings were seasons of fresh 
and heartfelt sorrow to the pious Jews, yet amid all these discourage- 
ments the females of the country were educated, and the great intel- 
lectual men were busy in the work of melioration and reform. These 
statements may be proved fixnn the triumphal ode of Deborah, and 
the ardent prayer of Hannah; from the establishment of the school 
of the prophets, the regular instruction of the people and the strict 
observance of pubUc worship. 

While the language was enjo]ring its golden age, David broucbt 
his contributbns to its former richness. He improved it by shewuf 
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^ power to express the deepest emotioiis of the human heart. His 
hymns partake so fully of his private feelings, that they reflect as in 
a mirror every feature of the man. No writer in the Old Testament 
seems like him to have a world within his own affections. Thus dis- 
tinguished as a poet of the heart,ye find in his compositions all the al- 
ternations of hope, fear, joy, disappointment, penitence, gratitude, and 
devotion. If he has less excellence in degiac and historical, he 
stands unsurpassed in lyric and moral poetry. To feel the fiill force 
of his numbers we must read his own words, and then we shall see 
the great beauty of construction in Hebrew poetry. As this con- 
struction is a striking peculiarity, we will subjoin a short explanation. 
The Jews, and peirticularly David, were fond of music ; their 
singers were numerous and trained to utter musical responses. Their 
choral chants partook of this peculiarity. The chorus, when assorted 
and stationed, were ready to answer each other in a moment, as in 
the following distich : 

1st choir — '' Oh ^v« thanks unto the Lord, for he b good : 
Sd choir— For his mercy endureth forever.** 

This metre-like form in the lines, though vnthout any of the rythm 
and emphasis which are found in Pope and Virgil, was observed with 
all the care that such artificial construction would require. Lowth 
calls it parallelism. '^ It is," says Noyes, '^ a certain equality, re- 
semblance, or parallelism between the members of each period ; so that 
in two lines, or members of the same period, things for the most part 
answer to things, and words to words, as if fitted to each other by a 
kind of rule or measure.^ There are three kinds of parallelism ; the 
first called synonymous. This requires the sentiment of one line 
to be expressed by different but equivalent words, in the next, thus : 

<' The earth is the Lord's, and all that is therein ; 
The world, and they who inhabit iu 
He hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods." 

In the following lines the first answers to the third, and the second to 
the fourth: 

*' As high as are the heaTena above the earth. 
So creat is his mercy to them who revere him ; 
As »r as the east is fix>m the west, 
80 far hath be removed our transgresaioiis from as.'' 

There are many varieties of this kind, all shewing the richness of 
the Hebrew language. The same copiousness of phrase existed ve- 
ry early ; for, in Gen. iv. 23, Moses puts into the mouth of an an- 
tedduvian poet several lines, b^inning — 

'* Adah and Zillah, hear my voice. 

Wives of Lamech, give ear unto my ipaedi.*' 

Seccmd antiihetic. This is where a sentiment in one line b illustrat- 
ed by the opposite sentiment in another, thus — 
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*' A wiae too maketh glmd his fiither ; 

But a foolish ion is the grirfof his mother.* 

'< The memory of the just is s hlessin^ 
But the name of the wieked shall rotJ* 

This form of construction was fitted to the pithy, epigramatk sen- 
tences of Solomon's proverbs,^ and there it abounds in some of the 
sweetest touches of didactic poetry. 

Third synthetic or constructive. In this parallelism the '^ mem- 
bers of the period answer to each other, not by the repetition of the 
same image or sentiment, or the opposition of their contraries, bat 
merely by the form of construction, in which word does not answer 
to word, and sentence to sentence, as equivalent or opposite ; but 
there is a corrrespondence and equality between different propositions, 
in respect to the shape and turn of the whde sentence, and of the 
constructive parts ; such as noun answering to noun, verb, to verfa^ 
member to member, negative to negative, interrogative to interroga- 
tive," thus — 

" The law of the Lord m perfect, reviving the soul ( 

The precepts of the Lord are sure, givin|^ wisdom to the limpU. 

The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicmg the heart; 

The commandments of the Lora are pure, enlightening the ejae. 

The word of the Lord is clean, endunnff forever ; 

The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous aUogether.* 

The varieties under these several heads are almost infinite, and shew 
conclusively both the capabilities of the language, and the genius of 
the poet Connected with this we must mention the feet, that in none 
of the Hebrew verse can be found the musical rythm, made so coo- 

Spicuous in the Greek and Latin poets, by the beautiful succession of 
actyles and spondees. No settled rules of prosody have y^ been 
discovered, and abandoning all ideas of scanning, the critic must be 
content with the "the rythm of sentiment" It may be that they 
had music fitted to every line, in which case the ear would consult 
the sense, and make the poetic and musiced emphases always fidl to- 
gether. Where this is skilfully done the whole force of musical 
sounds is brought to the aid of religious! sentiment The Hetxew 
parallelisms have advantages peculiarly their own. They admit d 
translation. In fact, no prose translation, however careless, can 
wholly conceal them ; while Homer and Virgil translated u)pear 
like any other prose. It must have been, we think, a more aiauoos 
task to construct the beautiful sacred stanzas according to the anti- 
thetic parallelism, than the lines of Homer by hb metrical rules. 

But what we have here to do is rather with the moral than with 
the frame of the song ; with the matter rather than the manner : 
and though compelled by the narrowness of our limits to break off 
just when fiiirly embarked in our subject, we shall endeavor to do it 
more justice when bringing this paper to a conclusion in our next 
number. 
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LES y^T^RANS. 

[rftOM TBB rftBVOB or BBftAVaBft.] 

Nmgu^ an dot temi de douleur. 

On m^connent not vieuz wmom^ 
Et nous cachions not acatricet, 

Fien t6mouu de notre ▼alour. 
On poimuhraat par dot injurea 

Las vainquaurs dlJlm at de Jdna, 
On disait comma a das paijuras 

Us ataiant Ik. 

Ah ! they have now almost forgot 

Our service in the bannered wars. 

And we are fiiin to hide the scars, 
Proud proofs of hearts which wavered not 
Jena and Ulm can witness how 

Hands nerved to do, hearts throbbed to daro. 
And yet they say, with scornful brow, 

Oh they were there. 

Yes ! we were there, for honor there : 

Not for a chief, but France — that name 

Wakes in each heart a filial flame, 
Alike in glory and despair. 
Our mother calls — ^we fly to shield. 

She bids our blood flow free as air. 
In dark defeat or well won field, 

Still we were there. 

Yet all the valiant could not All, 

And sheltered now will they remain. 

Till France shall summon them again« 
And find them few but fearless alL 
Proud remnant of that host who came 

To shake the nations with despair. 
To renovate thine olden frmie, 

We still are there. 



To shield our king, to gild his crown, 
In peril's path we boldly move. 
To save a people whom we love. 

To crush a foe who fears our frown. 

And, oh t when honor's voice shall sound, 
That vcAce shall not be lost in air. 

Our country's living ramparts round, 
We shall be there. 
18 
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Now we resign those blades that bla29ed 

Such lightning on the vaunting foe, 

We lay our eagle ensigns low. 
Those meteors on which nations gazed. 
But if our France, if glory high. 

Should summon us, the world shall hear 
Louder than triumph's note our cry, 

Behold us here ! 



THE ART OF BEING HAPPY. 

How the subject-theme may gang. 

Let time and chance determine— 
Perhaps it may tmm out a sang, 

Perliaps turn out a sermon.— Bubri. 

The ancients, though they never flew on a railroad, swam in a steam- 
boat, or soared in a balloon, were, it must be confessed, an amazing clerer 
and ingenious people after all. Indeed, it is among the most proToking 
things in the world to be reminded every now and then, as we are, how 
impertinently they have anticipated us, not only, as has been often observ- 
ed, ih saying all our good things before us, but in broaching all kinds of 
theories and systems to such a degree, that it is almost impossible for mo- 
dern gleaners in the fields of intellectual invention to find any thing suf- 
ficiently new or striking to reward their search. Who would have thought 
now that << Tlie Art of Being Happy f^ notwithstanding the little advance 
it has made to perfection, was studied in Greece under the same identical 
name two thousand years ago ! yet such is the case. And, whiles 
like the art of painting on glass which has been recently re-disoovered, or 
the composition of the Greek Fire, which is believed to be lost forever, it 
laid dormant for centuries, none of us can tell but that the Art of bebig 
Happy was as virell understood and practised by our progenitors as is li- 
ihography, novel-making, or the manufacture of catouchoaic bedsteads bf 
our contemporaries. And, assuming that it was so understood and practised, 
why may not our knowledge of the prevalence of the art in ancient timet 
help to clear up and reconcile a thousand doubtful and incongruous state- 
ments which have been huddled down to us as facts. Who can tell for fai- 
stance, but that skiU in the Art of being Happy, may, figuratively speaking, 
have been the invaluable cosmetic which kept Helen's complexion fresh at 
sixty, when that famous belle used to flirt with the grand-children of those 
who waltzed with her before the Argonautic expedition. Or whether old Ana- 
creon,who, by the by, more than one commentator insists, in spite ofhis capi- 
tal drinking songs, was at heart a stickler for temperance societies; whether, 
wc say, that long-lived ballad-singing jollifier did not owe his mirth and 
buoyancy of spirits wlien a youngster of eighty, to some secret that was never 
drowned in a bumper — some art more valuable than that of telling the via- 
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tage of a bottle of Lesbian with the same precision, that the reader woiild 
decide between a glass of Chateau of twenty-four and one of twenty-seven. 

It is a saddening thing to reflect how much we may have missed by the 
art of being happy having been so long lost ; and the incompetency or care- 
lessness of those to whom its preservation was entrusted can hardly be too 
severely stigmatized. How many hours of gloom might have been cheer- 
ed — how many of ennui enlivened : how many a toilsome search after 
pleasure, and how many repinings at the failure, might have been avoided. 
How many lovers might have poured the ardor of their natures into chan^ 
nels that would have increased instead of wasting their mental energies ; 
and how many conquerors would have sought some less hurtful path to 
happiness than over desolated towns, and fields laid bare of vegetation, and 
heaped with slaughtered bodies and with smoking ruins. How, had not 
this art been lost— But the casualty is too lamentable and provoking 
for us to'dwell upon it with patience ! and so jumping over at once those 
dark ages in which the learned, like children at blind-man's bu^ delight so 
much to grope about for the flitting vestiges of civilization, we come down 
to our own enlightened era, when every object worth viewing is as plain as 
print and gas can make it 

And first we have before us a series of Letters from a Father to his Chil- 
dren,* simply and beautifully written, in which our eloquent countryman, 
Mr. Flint, has given the pith and substance of the celebrated treatise of 
Drob on the Art of being Happy, in a form so attractive that we care not 
to look farther for a text-book upon the subject ; and, if the reader will not 
be deterred fiom following us by our putting on a long face occasionally, 
we wHI read him before he is aware of it the wholesoroest homily he has 
beard in a month — that is, since he read the last number of the Knicker- 
btt^Ler. 

We must premise, however, that we neither mean to be very learned nor 
▼ery original ; and adhering entirely to the book before us, as the basis of 
our observations, we shall not enter into a discussion as to whether the 
seat of happuiesB is situated in the heart, according to the vulgar belief, or 
in a kind of fine net-work lining the region of the pr»cordia,as some philo- 
sophers have thought: or, whether like unhappiness, (or melancholy,) it 
exists In the head as Salvianus would have us believe when he recom- 
SMnds, (de re Medic Lib. t, Cap. 1,) " boring the skull with an instrument 
to let out the f^iginous vapors," or in the diaphragm, as Buflbn thought, 
or in the upper orifice of the stomach according to Van Helmont's opinion. 
This, though we may say in passing, that while Van Hebnont, backed by 
the diners-oat* and d3rspeptics, two large and powerful classes,— would 
have It hollow, against his brother philosophers,— the weight of learned 
anthority, at least, is strongest on the side of Salvianos. That is, if the seat 
of joj and pain, of happiness and unhappiness, be situated in the same 
part of the human frame. For so religiously did the leeches of former 
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times believe that the abode of melancholy was in the head, that " a e arin g 
the crown," '{in vertice cauterium,) was a remedy continually exhibited 
by the old practitioners. Among the many instances that might be ad- 
duced of the success of such or similar treatment, Gordonius makes mentioii 
of a man who was cured of melancholy by having his head cut open with 
a sword; (" Yidi Romse— melancholicum qui adhibitis multis remediisaa- 
nari non poterat sed cum cranium gladio fractum esset optime sanatof 
est :") and Guanerius asserts that he cured a patient of a confirmed melan- 
choly by boring a hole in his skull and leaving it open a month together^ 
(« usque ad duram matrem trepanari fecit et per mensam aperta atetit'') 
This, by the way, must be an excessively awkward and unpleaaanl 
mode of getting rid of the hypo, and the reader will not hesitate to turn 
with us from the contemplation of such a process, and cast about for lev 
violent and more agreeable means of escaping from these glocMny infhien- 
ces. 

Let us look abroad upon this fair earth and see what sources of delight 
quicken upon its bounteous bosom. There is good every where, and to him 
who seeks it in the right spirit each moment does it present itself. It is 
good to go with the breeze that first travels forth with the morning wheie 
the glassy waters are crisped before its coming, and the fresh leaves quiver to 
its wakening breath— where birds are piping merrily on each bough, and the 
woodman's axe rings echoing through the forest It is good to go into the 
crowded streets of the city, where even the rude jostling of busy men teDs 
of the energy, the enterprise and concerted efforts of civilization — ^where 
the light step of many a fair figure speaks a heart whose griefs can fade or 
be forgotten before the incense of admiring eyes, and where the beggai'k 
blithe whistle tells that he is not always miserable. It is good to go where 
men are met in public council, and where amid the stormiest discnssloDi 
of contending factions, the gentle S3rmpathies, the soaring views of our 
original nature will still steal out It is good to go into the lonely cham- 
ber of the student, and trace his dreams of universal intelligence till they 
lose themselves in a thousand wild systems of philanthropy, and plans for 
bettering the condition of mankind. It is good to go by the bed of sick- 
ness and mark the kind assiduity that ministers there. Yes, there is good 
every where— in the haughty mansions of the rich,or the humble dwelling 
of the poor. Good is the light of mom, that smiles alike in both — and good 
the tranquil night which makes their lot in dreams the same. Good after 
storms is the sunny calm that o'er the sea will reign— good, after the 
opera is an oyster supper — a tumbler of new mulled sherry on a sld^ 
ride, or a bottle of forty-year-old Farquhar after dinner. Good for the 
soldier is the blast of war that heralds fame and glory — good for tiie 
merchant the returning peace that brings new life to trafilc — good for 
the husbandman are the kindly rains of heaven — and good for nothing li 
Manhattan water. 

And now, reader, having made it as '< plain as a pikestaff," (an ingenious 
simile by the way, which we could never perfectly understand,) to yonr 
senses, that there really is much good— abundant store of happiness in this 
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calumniated little planet of ours, let us turn to in sober earnest and see 
how the thing is to be got at. 

The systematic pursuit of happiness, like that of any other art, allowing 
it to be such, involves a thousand inquiries at the outset, all of which at 
first seem to be essentially connected with its study. But it also, like al- 
most every other object of investigation, may be reached at once through 
each encumbering obstacle, by minds that would grapple with it in earnest 
For we all know that ^ the thread of our life is of a mingled yarn," where 
good and ill are closely interwoven : we know, too, that much of that ill is 
remediless ; but in spite of the fearful amount of evil, when we sum up the 
quantity of vice, disease, misery, and death, which always exist, we can still 
devise means for so spending life that alarge balance of enjoymentmay be set 
ever against it. And thus an inquiry into the pursuit of happiness resolves 
itself into the simple examination of what portion of the ills of life may be 
cured — what portion philosophically and piously endured, and what plea- 
sures may be indulgc^i in, heightened and preserved. For it is not true 
that care, and pain, and sorrow were ever meant to hold alone 

Thie breathing, beautiful world of ours. 

It is not true that '^this brave overhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof,** was meant to harbor in but beings bowed with toils oppressive and 
overwhelming griefs. It is not true that life, short, frail, and uncertain as it 
is, was only given to cheat us with illusion and to mock with hope. It is 
only our perverted imaginations, our misapplied faculties, our ill-regulated 
passions, our cold and sterile hearts, that invest life with gloom, waste our 
opportunities of enjoyment, and teach us to undervalue the fugitive plea* 
sores of existence. The beneficence of heaven is as apparent in the suscep- 
tibilities it has given us for delight, as in the materials for enjoyment by 
which it has surrounded us; and though the preacher too often not content 
with wrapping the tomb with horror, would shade the pathway to it with 
gloom, there is nothing in the religion his zeal perverts to chill the flow 
of gladness, or dim the brightness of one happy hour. But man, weak 
man, erring in himself, and deformed in soul by the gathered errors of 
centuries, charges to his Maker the misery he brings upon himself, and 
torments his brother to join with him in depreciating the goodness of Pro- 
vidence. 

Such is the view of life taken by the philosophical Droz and his able 
commentator, and such must it present itself to every candid mind that 
reflects upon this much abused world and its conditions, and sees how 

men tamper with the rich gifts of heaven, and turn its mercies into chas- 
tisements. 

If there be any feature in the human mind more vividly and indeli- 
bly stamped there than others, it is that of wa3rwardness, of invete- 
rate perversity of disposition. But mischievous as is the effect of this 
mental obliquity in each individual mind, it bears* no proportion to the ill 
caused by its collective and propagative power. It is from this cause that 
more than half the suffering and sorrow that each individual endures is of 
his own procuring ; and, as the able commentator on the work before us 
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obsenres, there is hardly a doubt, not only that it might have been a^iridedf 
but that positive good might have been substituted in its {dace. *An ineonoei- 
vable mass of evil/ he justly urges, would be at onoe struck fh>m the mun, if 
uniform and consistent education would free us from the innmnerable erron 
of opinion, the injurious habits and servile conformity to established and pre- 
scribed prejudices, which now cloud our perceptions of real good, deitroy 
the force of character necessary to resist evil, and deprive us of tint refligna- 
tion which would enable us to endure it. ^ Consider," WLjn the eioqneiit 
writer whose work is the basis of this i>aper, " consider, one ringle evil- 
fear, unnecessary fear, an entirely gratuitous infusion of bittemees in the 
cup of life. I ask the man who has seen fourscore winters to tell me, nen 
all that he has suffered in his pilgrimage cast into one acoount, what would 
be the greatest item in the sum? I believe that almost every one might 
answer, that more than one half might be charged to one single sonree of 
suifering, fear: — fear of opinion, reproach, shame, poverty, pain, danger, 
disease, and death." It is true that philosophers tell ns that fear k an in- 
stinct, and as such is given to put us on our guard to avoid eviL Bat, 
as our author asks, of all that we have suffered from fear, " what portion 
has been of any service in shielding us from that which we apprehended? 
Not only have we avoided no evil in consequence, bat the enervating fai- 
dulgence of this passion has taken from us our quickness of foresight, oar 
coolness of deliberation, our firmness of action and resolve — by the exer- 
cise of which we might have escaped all that we dreaded." While we 
may calculate, then, that " every pang we have suffered from this one 
source has been just so much gratuitous agony," we can readily c o nceh e 
what a quantity of pain has accrued to as from other sources of artiileial 31^ 
developed and kept alive by precept, education, and example, ft wiU m( 
be wondered at, therefore, if one of the first principles laid down in die 
art of which we treat, is— that * implicitly to copy the expreeskme and 
habits of the multitude, precludes all pursuit of happiness by system.* 

Every sensible person will of course desire to avoid incarring ^e irapa- 
tation of eccentricity. But he who allows his life to be wholly ftshioiied 
and directed by the amusements, the whims and prejudices of geneiml so- 
ciety, only swells the sluggish sea of ennui, by adding his own trilmtaiy 
of discontent to the thousand streams of unhappiness that are llcwil^ 
into it from around him. " If," says the intelligent editor of Dro^ ^ if eer- 
tain modes appear to me,*after the most deliberate examination, eondndve 
to my happiness, why should I be deterred from adopting them, beeaose I 
am not countenanced by the general opinion and example of a crowd, eadi 
individual of which I should altogether reject as a teacher and an example? 
If I avow that the ten thousand in all time have formed the most erro- 
neous judgments, touching the wisdom of human pursuits, why shonld I 
continue blindly to copy their errors? He is certainly the most fortanale 
man who, if an exact account of his sensations and thoughts could be 
cast into a sum at his last hour, would be found to have enjo3red thegreal- 
-est number of agreeable moments, pleasurable sensations, and happy reflee- 
.tions. If to court retirement, repose, the regulation of the desires and 
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pMBtons, and tiie euitmtion of thoae affections which are beat nurtured in 
the ahade, be the moat certain route to happineaa^ why should I be swayed ^ 
from chooaing that path by the suggestions of ambition, avarioe, and the 
spirit of the world which enjoin the oonunon course ?" Yet every one in 
some degree gives in to the abject thraldom, and instead of examining into 
the aduai condition of our being and conforming our thoughts and habits 
by the immutable laws of nature, and shaping our course by the unerring 
dictates of rdigion, we are alaves, not only to the world, to the ignorance, 
prepidices, and passions of our own generation, but in some degree to those 
of all that have ^one before. " How much vile hjrpocrisy,'^ exclaims our 
anihor, ''does this slavery which covers society with a vast maidi of sem- 
blance engender? Ck>Btemplate the routine of all the professions which 
we make and infringe in a single day, in the manifest violation of our in- 
wwd thought and belief, and we must admit that the woiid agrees to enact 
a general lie, alike deceiving and deceived, through terror of being first to 
revolt against the thraldom of opinion. The very persons loo, who che- 
rish the profoundest secret contempt for the judgment of the multitude, 
are generally the loudest and the first in decrying any departure from the 
standard of public opmion, almost as an immorality." And thus do we 
grow old in unhappiness, without ever dreaming of revolting against a ty- 
ranny that is not die less grievous that, like the atmosphere, it surrounds 
OS on every side and presses alike upon all. 

The first, the all-important step, then, in the art of being happy, is to 
emancipate ourselves from this servitude ; and while on the one side we 
must shun setting at defiance those received ideas and usages which Droz 
m ■mof (he first to admit, exercise a salutary sway in repressing the in- 
iBenoeof the impvdent and the abandoned, we must cultivate on the other 
(hat ealm and renting independence, that unshaken firmness in encoun- 
leiing vulgar prejudice which hia dear-minded commenti^r, with all who 
ha'Pe written upon kindred subjects, set forth as the evidence of strong dia- 
iMler, fearless thinking, and capability of self-direction. We may then, 
willMMt aeveiing one healthful link that binds us to our fellows, examine suc- 
oenMlyour individual capabilities of enjo3rment, and keeping continually 
IB ¥icrw those consequences niiich from age to age have proclaimed that the 
HMMral and ph]rsical laws of our nature can never be violated with impu- 
irity; cultivate to the utmost each susceptibility of innocent enjoyment 
with w4iich Provideaee may have blessed us. 

Upon the variety of good to be met with every where in the external 
worid, by him wlio seeks it in the right spirit, we have already expatiated y 
tat plen^iis as are these sources of delight, neither they nor the thousand 
dli je tlB of pleasure that we sncoessively seek and abandon, can compare 
with that internal alchemy of the soul which enid>les us to convert the 
OMMt indifferent things into objects of gratification. Who has not oflen re- 
marked the totally different light in which life has presented itself to him 
when hec ie ee d his eyes at night, with not a sigh for the past nor a murmur 
for the fvesent, and many a bright hope for the future, and when he 
awoke in the morning, discontented with the world around him, and finding 
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no refuge for his thoughts in either memory ot anticipation — ^yet all the 
change occurring without one incident haring in the meantime transpired 
to aflect his condition ; who can reflect for a moment upon this familiar 
phenomenon of our minds and then doubt that happiness is seated in the 
■ouL and by no means es s e ntially dependent upon external circumstances? 
or that if just and permanent views of life be once so planted in our breasts 
as not to totter beneath the gusts of wayward imagination, or the operation 
of every trivial incident, these clouds will cease to gather over existence 
and life— barring its inevitable ills, will always appear bright as it now 
shows only at intervals? 

The art of being happy then would seem to lie at last but in the vigo- 
rous exercise of our reason, and implicit obedience to its dictates: and 
without bewildering our minds with bootless discussions why or whence 
we were sent here, we should first examine, with all our facnlties, whit 
is best to be done while we remain ; what evils threaten, and what good 
may be enjoyed, and to what extent an avoidance of the one and an indul- 
gence in the other is compatible with our duties to Heaven. The result 
once arrived at, — and so plainly is the will of Providence written abroad 
upon the earth, that it may be attained by the most ordinary mind^t 
should be buried deep in the breast as a vital principle of action — a beacon 
to regulate our course amid the shoals and quicksands of the worid, 
and a harbor to shelter us from its storms ; a fortress from which we can 
wage war up)on our own passions, and a fastness to which we can retire 
when assailed by those of others. 

What are the lures of vanity or the baubles of ambition to him whose 
mind is thus enriched with a jewel whose value the fhictuating fashions of 
the world cannot affect— whose heart is thus freshened with an ever salient 
spring of pleasure, which, unlike the ordinary fountains of delight, will 
never pour its waters in an ungrateful channel, nor expose them to flow 
back turbid and embittered into the source whence they sprung? The 
empire of the soul is his— those realms of reflection which, though peopled 
with the minds of many, may still be swayed by (me — and enthroned upon 
his own free thoughts, he looks abroad unblenchingly upon the workU 
with an eye undazzled by its pomp, and a heart that never quails beneath 
its powers. Pleasure — the pleasures of the multitude he knows is but 
another name for slavery ; and Fame — ^that false divinity, who so often 
hangs out her mocking wreaths for the new in life, and binds her real 
fillets around the brow of the dying, as victims are crowned with flowers 
at the moment of their immolation— Fame has no garlands that can make 
him pine for their possession ; for he finds an endless source of enjojrment 
in exploring those stores of good around him, which, insignificant as they 
are in comparison with the treasures of a Great Benificence that abound 
through the universe, are more thansufficient to employ our noblest facul- 
ties in their contemplation ; and he knows that in appropriating the 
means of happiness, which the many permit to remain sealed, or allow 
others to pervert when discovered, lies the true Art of being Happif. 
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RUNNING AGAINST TIME. 

A TALE. 
[bT J. K. PAULDING.] 

I once knew a young fellow of the name of Jack Hastie, who for 
a long time puzzled me more than any person I ever met with. 
He seemed the most busy, indefatigable man in the world ; he was 
always in motion, and walked as if for a wager. In short, every 
body considered him in a fair way of making his fortune and arriv- 
ing at great distinction in this world. 

But every body was disappointed in Jack Hastie. Though appa- 
rently forever in haste, he was always a day after the fair. An old 
and well established merchant, uncle to Jack, being desirous at the 
age of threescore and ten to retire into the country for the purpose 
of spending the rest of his days in the enjoyment of rural felicity, 
determined to resign his business to his son and nephew. Ac- 
cordingly he sent to the latter, desiring him to call at his house 
at eight o'clock precisely the next morning. Jack rose betimes, 
but found, to his great mortification, that he was almost a full 
hour too late ; so he made such haste to fulfil his appointment, that 
lie walked against an old woman's basket of eggs and broke six do- 
zm at least But notwithstanding his haste, he arrived too late ; 
the old imcle, who for more than forty years had regulated his clock 
by bis motions, instead of his motions by his clock, saluted him as 
follows : 

'^ So, young man, you are come at last, and you may go back 
again as soon as you please. A fellow that is always behind Time, 
mil never overtake Fortune. I shall seek another partner for my son." 

Jack lost his chance o( settling in business, and besides this, was 
prosecuted — not unto death — but what was nearly as bad, in the 
Mayor's court, by the old woman, and besides paying for the eggs, 
paid the costs of suit, which amounted to more than the price of as 
many beautiful chickens as ever flew into glory. He went home in 
iVLch haste from his uncle's, that every body said, " What a driving, 
Industrious young fellow is Jack Hastie !" 

The old uncle having denounced Jack as utterly unfit for a mer- 
chant, it was necessary for him to look out for some other mode of 
attaining to fortune and distinction. He determined to study the 
Law, which being the slowest of all possible things except a snail, he 
thought he could keep up with without difiSculty. He accordingly en- 
tered the ofiice of an eminent counsellor, who, although a very good 
oatured man, would admit of delays in nothing but the law. Jack 
came fuming into the ofiSce every morning in the greatest possible 
hurry, puflSng and blowing, like one of the young gentlemen of the 
boat club after a hard row ; but though he came in such bastei it 
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was remarkable that he was always after his time. The counsellor 
at last got out of all patience, a thing very remarkable in a man who 
had patiently followed the law so long. 

<< Mr. Hastie," said he, '< it is very extraordinary that though yoo 
appear to be in such a great hurry to come to the oflSce, you never 
get here in time. I wish you would use a little less hastei and per- 
haps you may get here a little sooner. Festina lenie^ as Cicero 
says." 

" Augustus Caesar," replied Jack, 

" Well, well — I believe — now I recollect it was Augustus Oiesar — 
but I wish you would adopt the method I recommend to get here 
sooner." 

'^ I'll try," said Jack — ^but the next day he was two houre behind 
instead of one, and the counsellor recommended him to return to hii 
old system of puffing and blowing. 

At length Jack's time was out, and he was prepared for exanuna- 
tion. It took him however a year longer than the usual term. Hav- 
ing a day or two to spare, he thought he would recreate himsdf with 
a little trip to West Point, to enjoy its pure air, charming proepecte^ 
and taste a bottle of Mr. Cozzen's excellent sherry. The day it was 
necessary to return to town for examination, he sat very cosily toss- 
ing his glass, when the alarm bell rung the approach of the steam- 
boat, and they all but Jack left the table to £^et ready. He was cer- 
tain there was plenty of time, and acted on this maxim so long, tboi 
a servant told him if he did not make haste he would lose his pas- 
sage. Then he bestirred himself with his usual alacritv, and never 
man " made tracks," as they say in the west, down tnat windiiu; 
and labyrinthian path leading from the hotel to the wharf, as did Jack 
Hastie. He ran against three projecting rocks, half a dozen young 
saplings, slid ten yards at a time, and finally wound up by pitching 
hesA foremost against one of the Cold Spring boatmen, who pitched 
into the river, and drank such a draught of pure water as he never 
swallowed in his life before. But all would not do ; he was just 
thirty-six seconds too late, and an old lady who had witnessed hii 
descent down the hill could not help saying to her husband — '' I pity 
that poor young man for being left ; for I dare say he has some par- 
ticular business, and he made such haste as I never saw before." 

^< Hum," replied he ; " it is not always those who make the great- 
est haste make the most of their time." 

Jack stood on the wharf almost wishing the steam-boat might 
blow up or break down, in order to reconcile him to his disappoint- 
ment, though every candid person will acquit the steam-boat of all 
blame in the business. However this may be, he was obliged to 
atone to the boatman for making him drink so much water, by 
treating him to an equal quantity of the creature, which in sweet Ire- 
land is called ^ Mountain Dew," and is qualified by mixing one- 
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glass with another of the same< But this was not the worst ; there 
was no other opportunity that day, and Jack did not arrive in town 
time enough for the examination. This put him back a whole term, 
and it has been surmised, lost him at least the distant prospect of a 
suit at law, which his cousin, the merchant, had kept waiting {(x him. 
But his old uncle, who had become disgusted with rural felicity, and 
returned to business again, insisted on his giving it to some one who 
never lost his passage in a steam-boat 

'' The fellow will never be able to keep up with the law, slow as it 
is,'' said he, '^ and will lose a term oftener than he will gain a suit, 
I'U answer for it." 

Jack however got his license at last, and it was observed that 
though he came to his office in a fume of impatience, it was always 
after every body else in the house ; for it is to be noted, that there 
were six lawyers, three brokers, a printer, and a lottery office keep- 
er all in the same building, besides a boot black in the cellar. 

It was a refreshing sight to see the exemplary patience with which 
Jack sat in his office, with his feet against the jamb, and a segar in 
his mouth, studying the institutes of the Waverley novels, and wait- 
ing for a suit, with ten times the patience of a young lady waiting to 
be suited. At last a friend came with a suit, that, if properly con- 
ducted, would have eventually led him on to distinction and fortune ; 
for it was one of great consequence, and nothing but the friendship 
of the gentleman would have induced him to employ Jack on the 
occasion. He came to Jack's office in the morning, before his office 
was open, and being under circumstances that forbad his waiting, 
departed in search of Jack's old master who misquoted Cicero^ to 
whom he committed the management of his business. Fifteen 
minutes after. Jack came as usual in a great hurry, and opened his 
shop ; but he might as well have come fifteen years after, for that 
matter. 

At last, Providence in its wrath actually sent him a suit, which 
Jack managed eminently well. He carried all the papers about 
sticking out of his pocket — fidgetted about the courts and the offices 
like a hen with one chicken, and managed so admirably, that after 
losing three terms by not being ready, he at length lost his suit by 
coming into court all in a perspiration and out of breath, just one 
hour after it had been called. 

" You have been non-suited, Mr. Hastie," said the judge, and the 
consequence was, Jack lost his suit, his fees, and the confidence ci 
every client on the face of the earth. 

Thus he went on, always in a hurry, yet every day losing oppor- 
tunities of bettering his fortune, until by d^ees he bo^ame a pattern 
of a gentleman running to seed. In short, he went down hill almost 
as fast as when he lost his passage in the steam-boat To makean 
end of my story, and come to the cream of it as quick as possible, — 
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I lately saw him, in a great hurry, as usual, with all the marks of 
one that had seen better days, enter the shop of a -bookseller, to tdl 
him he had decided to accept of the job he had spoken of yesterday. 

" You are too late, Mr. Hastie," said the bookseller ; " you were to 
give me an answer at nine — it is now ten o'clock, and I have just 
employed another person." 

Poor Jack ! my heart smote me to see him, and I iidbwed, with 
the offer of ray services so far as money was concerned. He accepted 
a trifle, and I returned to the bookseller, an old shrewd tradesman, 
such as used to be common fifty years ago, but are rather scarce at 
present. 

" That poor fellow," said I, " is one of the greatest riddles I ever 
met with. He is the most active, industrious man in the world ; he 
seems always busy driving about and doing something, yet see what 
he has come to. I cannot account for his misfortunes." 

" I can," said the bookseller ; " he loses an hour every moniiiig, 
and all the rest of the day is spent in trying to overtake it." 
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But would not change my free thoughtf lor a tlironcb''-»BTB<Mra 

Had the glorious fellow never written but those two lines, I should have 
worshipped him. For Heaven that hath denied me the sdber Judgment 
which attempers other men's minds, hath made it a delight for me to revel 
in the wild fancies that career through mine ; and sombre or gay, bitter or 
joyous, there is not a thought ever rises in my bosom, but owes half its 
piquancy, if pleasurable, and loses half its poignancy, if painful, from the 
license with whi^h it ranges through the free domains where it is bom. 
What to me are the musty dogmas of pedants ? what to me the ftntas- 
tic dicta of fashion. Free — ^free as |the steed of the desert that knows 
no burthen — ^free as the breeze of the prairie, that is loaded only with the 
scent of flowers, my thoughts go forth when they will, linger wherie they 
list, and return only to the chamber of my brain, to travel oat again mi- 
fettered as before. 

I divide mankind into four classes. The first, and smallest, is that of ori- 
ginal thinkers; the second is composed of those who think in masns; 
the third, of those who have their thinking, like their washing, done <nUf 
and the fourth embraces all those who take no heed of thought at alL 
Those who come under the first head arc generally an erratic, intractable 
set ; but like male fish they are indispensable in vivifying and impregnate 
ing the inert ideas spawned by others : they are too the growers of the 
very small quantity of raw material required by the second class to keep 
np an abundant supply of the manufactured article for their oonsomers^ the 
third. The first cUiss may be likened to those who discover quarrisB of 
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marble which they have not the art to open ; the second, to those who get 
oat the stone and hew it into shape ; and the third to those who apply the 
prepared material to the immediate purposes of life. The fourth I do not 
take into account, as it would he bad economy to waste a word upon those 
who have not a thought for themselves. 

I have not exactly made up my mind as to which of these classes I be- 
long mjTself. Sometimes I have conceived that I could detect a degree of 
idiosyncrasy — I like a big word — in my mind, a peculiarity of disposition 
which makes me see familiar matters in a different light from other people, 
and lay hold of strange things as if they were familiar matters ; and then 
I have with becoming modesty numbered myself with the first. With a 
little reflection, however, I discovered that half the time when I thought I 
was '* keeping up a devil of a thinking," I had, as Locke says most men do, 
^mistaken the pleasure of musing for the labor of thought;*' and that an 
original turn of mind, if I possessed it at all, was with me rather a matter 
of habit than a gift of nature : and, as a spoilt child, of ordinary capacity, 
will frequently stumble upon a smart saying, from being allowed to utter 
every thing that comes into its head, so my mind, if it ever gives birth to 
original ideas, owes the faculty to a habit of entertaining all kinds of 
thoughts that find entrance there, and allowing the solemn and the trifling, 
the worldly and the romantic, the painful and the pleasureable, to sit down 
together eheek by jowl, at the table of my judgment— just as city dignita- 
fieBf 'strangers of distinction,' cobblers and militia majors, are jumbled 
together at a fourth of July corporation dinner. The collision of incon- 
gruous thoughts being as favorable to the production of original ideas in 
the one case as the collection of incongruous company to the exposure of 
peculiarities of character in the other. Be this as it may, however, I am 
pfetty certain of one result of my mental habits— there is no mannerism 
in my mind ; my opinions are not set in any Procrustean frame-work of 
my own, nor do they move with those of the mass ; and if, in approaching 
a subject, I do not often make a new trail of thought of my own, yet when 
I think upon the tracks of other people, it is not on the dusty highroad, 
which all travel, but in the green lanes where fancy loves to linger, or 
the by-paths that o£fer a shorter cut across the countiy which I would ex- 
amine. 

This seems the height of egotism. So it is; but I have an object in 
indulging my conceit so broadly. I wish to establish a character for ec- 
centricity in the mind of my reader— if I have one — at once, and then I 
can go on talking as much at random as I choose, without again startling 
his propriety by infringing the rules to which, if a regular essayist, he 
would subject me. My introduction is somewhat blunt at our first meet- 
ing ; but if he does not like me there need not be a second. I write here 
for my own amusement, and am not disposed to keep terms with the whims 
and prejudices of any one else. 

I write, I say, for my own amusement; but — the reader, if he choose, may 
take my word for it — ^I am not any the less likely on that account to be in- 
structive. The doctrine has become antiquated, that wisdom never pre- 
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sents herself in company but as a sour looking grandame whose freeiing 
aspect must awe the children of folly into her yrsyn, Rochefoucaulfi 
saying, that " gravity is but a mystery of the body to conceal the defects 
of the mind," was never more generally admitted than in our day; and so- 
lemnity of manner is as much out of vogue as the formal wigs with which 
our forefathers indued their heads to sustain its appearance: nor, while 
men of letters are no longer arrayed in either the paraphamalia ci an 
English judge or the rags of an Italian beggar, is there anyothermasqne' 
rading dress substituted in their stead. But, while not unfrequently, the 
same individual can criticise La Place and Pelham with equal point, and 
read the Mechanique Celeste, and determine the proper angle of a shirt 
collar, with the same accuracy, not all the learning of Leontiiis PUatu^ 
backed by the genius of his pupil Boccaccio, could make manners or 
appearance like his* tolerated in good company. He would be handed 
over to the Board of Health for lustration, and sent to Commanipaw 
to learn refinement Society is now perfectly republican in its cha- 
racter, and though sufficiently aristocratic not to tolerate a learned boor, 
it has also enough democracy in its system to level learned assump- 
tion as well as purse proud pomposity, so that it is doubtful whether a 
literary or a moneyed autocrat— Dr. Johnson or Stephen Girard — ^wonUL 
be least obsequiously listened to when usurping a tone of dictation in com- 
pany. Whether the cause of learning has gained by this supplying of its 
votaries, and making them conform to the usual courtesies of society may 
be questioned ; but of its effect upon their writings in making them relish 
more of the realities of life there cannot be a doubt In this last respect, 
whatever has been lost in strength is fully made up in grace and adapta- 
bility, and the consequent increased dissemination of intelligence. TYus^ 
we may have gone too far in substituting superficies for depth ; but the 
expansion of surface has been much greater than the diminution of solidity. 
There are now a thousand readers where there was formerly one well-read 
man. Do not the active particles of intelligence collected by such a 
body, and kept in continual circulation, excel in value the inert mass of 
learning hoarded in the sage's coffers 1 Granting even that the works with 
which the generality are most familiar are of a frivolous character, still, 
while the great English critic and moralist has asserted that there is no 
book from which some good may not be gathered, and when we consider 
that untutored intellects are chiefly taken by the frothy and the florid— just 
as young trout rise the readiest to flics of a gaudy color—it is only left for 
us to decide whether society is most benefited by the capture of shods 
of mental small fry, or of a few leviathian understandings: whether we 
would enlighten myriads of ordinary minds through some gay mediam or 
elevate a few aspiring intellects through a grave one : whether, in fini^ 



* This learned Thessalonican, who, by his public letters on Homer, at Floranea 
aboat the year 1350, did so much to revive a taste for Greek letters, is thus dMcriM 
by the immortal author of the Decameron. 

" Aspectu horridus, homo est turpi &cie barba prolin, 
St moribiis inciiltat nee satis orMaus homo.". 
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learning, like the Nile, should flow in one solemn and majestic tide through 
m barren waste, or like the dancing streams of our own land, sparkling 
in a thousand rills over a fresh and fertile region ? Who would not prefer 
the last . Henri Quatrc would rather see a pullet in the pot of every pea- 
aant in his kingdom than feast with princes ; and so would I rather that 
some simple mental aliment should cheer the fireside of every cottager in 
the country than banquet upon a new Illiad with the learned of the land 
I regard even what is called " light reading" — strongly as many judicious 
minds condemn it — in the light of a comfort to the poor as well as a lux- 
ury to the rich ; and it has more than once occurred to me when meeting 
with a magazine or novel, a tattered Blackwood or soiled Waverly, in 
some miserable hovel — for even in such abodes are books found in our 
counti^y — that however prized such resources might be in the luxurious 
homes of the wealthy, it was in the humble cabin, among the cheerless 
walls of those in straightened circumstances, that they were a refuge amid 
the immediate discomforts of such a situation, and a solace under the bit- 
ter struggles of impending poverty. " But," exclaims some outraged utili- 
tarian, " there are better books to put into their hands." I deny it not 
Then place them there. But, for God's sake, do not take away a cordial 
because you ought to send a dinner. I should think that to the most 
richly gifted and aspiring mind that moment in which it discovered some 
ray of its brightness struggling through the chinks of a hovel and cheer- 
ing its simple-minded inmates, would be prouder than when in concen- 
trated effulgence it dazzled an admiring world. And could I believe that 
the random thoughts which are here flung so ungraciously to the cultivated 
reader, might enliven the* fancy or kindle the intellect of one humble and 
untutored heart, it would determine at once, what is at this moment doubt- 
ful with me, whether I shall give another number of t?ie Vagaries of a 
JHumorist, 
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Leaving the rich prospect of the shores of the Hellespont, teeming 
with proud monuments of the past, whilst their sad associations are 
mellowed, and relieved by the prodigal gifts of nature in the present, 
we arrived at the island of Ipsara. — Psynia, as it was called by the 
ancients, is situated about west from the northwest end of Chios. — 
It was then, as now, a place of very inconsideraUe importance, and 
agricultural resource, and subsisted for the most part by its fisheries. 
Its little city, however, had been built with a more than ordinary 
care, over a sloping and undulating surface, and supplied with many 
arclutectural ornaments from the numerous relics of by-gone days, 
with which the neighboring islands were so abounding. Indeed, 
its situation, with the characteristic order and cleanliness of the in- 
habitants—ere yet want and political persecution had sapped their 
morals and civil health — ^made it one of the brightest gems of the 
island-crovmed .£gean. 
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For a long time after the commeDcemeni of the war of the Re- 
volution, except the constant drain of impoverishing exactions, to 
which from their helplessness they were exposed, tliey had escaped 
entirely the vindictive cruelty of the Moslem. It was, nevertheleflB, 
a short reprieve — for the destroyer came ; — and the ruins cf Ipsaia 
will tell how well he wrought his work. 

Living in the fancied security of insignificance, the Greeks of the 
island had made no demonstrations of resistance, but ignobly yidded 
to a life of tolerance and painful suspense. At length their ex- 
hausted coffers could no longer purchase even this — and what in 
fact was pinching want, was ascribed to an avarice which proved 
the seal of their fate. Under cover of the night, the Turks occu{ried 
a little island in the bay situated at about one hundred and fifty yards 
firom the shores of a sandy plain. Opposite to this, and forming the 
shelter of the harbor, lay the island of Anti-Ipsara, at about fom 
miles distant from its main. The scenery in every direction is 
bleak, cheerless, and solitary. Vegetation lives but tardily, showing 
as it were an almost total exhaustion of the nutritive juices of the 
earth. High, but uncultivated, hills obstruct tlie view on every sidsi 
save where the waves lash the shores of the adjacent islandS| with 
more or less of anger, as they encounter a rugged cliflT or break 
upon the shelving shingles. The little valleys and ravines, however, 
produced, the occasional relief of an acacia or orange tree, whilst 
the frequent occurrence of long lines of low stone walls would give 
evidence of the right of property, and relief from the pain of utier 
loneliness. Yet to those to whom this scene was associated as the 
home of their love and nativity, many a bright and verdant qnt 
was found to strengthen the endearment The little city araoog 
these was the idol — their Athens ; and a circular tower with bas- 
tions on the summit of the slope, its Acropolis. Here alone, where 
it was useless, was their only defence. 

The situation of the besiegers, so well adapted for an oflbnsive 
warfare, struck terror and dismay to the unfortunate Greeks. Sal- 
lying, however, once more, upon the remembrance of the deeds of 
empire won by their fathers, the little courage that remained lo 
them, the whole force of the town and garrison were placed in im- 
mediate opposition to the infidels. Ignorant entirely of the azt of 
war and defence, instead of planting batteries on some commanding 
eminence to dislodge the enemy, they chose this exposed situation, 
and were sacrificed to a man. Their bones now whiten the wpcL 

A thousand incidents of generous fidelity and devoted heicMn 
have hallowed the memory of this unequal conflict ; and amonff 
others, it is told that a mother who saw son and husband fidl, and 
the defiling Moslem with unsparing hand sweeping the land of hsr 
birth, with a courage that would have done honor to a Spartan 
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mother, she leaped into the wild sea beneath, and with her infant 
reached the island of Anti-Ipsara in safely, to witness in comparative 
security the funereal pyre of her city-home. 

I cannot conceive a more impressive scene, or a greater check on 
the animal spirits than this view of desolation. In the bleak wilds 
of unexploreid countries, man can gaze from tlie mountain top on 
sterility, gloomy grandeur, and the awfulness of solitude, without 
regret Then nature's barrenness is nature itself: we seek no 
change and want none. But when lonely we bend t^er the relicts 
which time, war, and persecution have wrought on works of art — 
when we see the noisy and busy scenes of men yield to tlie reign of 
silence, and its death-like repose, we feel its cold shroud involuntarily 
closing round our hearts. There is something painfully appalling in 
this contemplation of the mortality of nations. Death to man is an 
inheritance entailed upon his birth — a result familiar to him, leaving 
only a passing train of serious thought. But when we find reduced 
to the primitive means of their production that which millions have 
aided to give being to, 
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Ages of memVy o*er ut roll,** 



blighting every fair blossom of fancied security, which joyous thought 
may have conjured up. Thebes, with her hundred gates, could find 
DO defence against the unsparing hand of war and time. Like the 
scriptural leviathian, or the mammoth of our own broad continent, 
it has passed away, leaving only the record of its glory and the gi- 
gantic remains of its grandeur to bewilder the philosopher and to 
awe the moralist. Troy, too, where once loud war blew his shrill 
clarion with an echo which resounded for ages — Troy ! made im- 
mortal by the ^^ Father of Song," like the lute which sung its great- 
ness and its glory, is now hushed for ever. Its Simois and Scamander, 
whose broad bo^ms were wont to roll swelling to the ocean, proud of 
their tribute to the court of Neptune, now wend their way silently, 
and disregarded, modestly pouring forth their little offering, like the 
widow's mite, accepted because they have done their all. 

Our footsteps through the town were imanswered but by echoes. 
Streets overgrown with grass and rankness — here and there a half- 
fiunished dog, his courage broken, and startled even at the presence 
of his former protector, gives a hideous howl, and fain would escape 
by flight, if his worn limbs would let him. The wind moaned 
piteously through the unlatticed windows, as if in chorus to our sad 
thoughts. Whilst gently forcing my way through the obstructions 
of fallen greatness which encumbered my path, my eye encountered 
the form of a young female, just relieving herself of a heavy burden, 
which she had been carrying. She. reclined against a smoked and 
dirty column, panting for breath to continue her solitary pilgrimage. 

20 
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Her dress was of the nationul costume, a little varied by local pe- 
culiarities. Her hair, rich in color, and of luxurious growth, huog 
carelessly over her neck and shoulders, in numerous plaits, whilst 
in front it was encircled with a zone formed of golden coins, and 
exhibited there by custom of her country as her marriage portion. 
A little jacket of tarnished embroidery, over a Brusa silk, evidently 
distinguished a garb heretofore unused to its present menial occu* 
pation. There was a shade of resignation playing over her delicate 
and classic features, but like the capricious changes of a vernal day, 
ever and anon a cloud would settle there, and bedew her cheeks with 
its moisture. On her brow might be traced the dignity of suppress- 
ed wo — the heart shrinking with in itself as if to find some deeper 
tomb for its concealment, whilst the heavy sigh that had escaped its 
prison there, told but too plainly the tale of unhappy love — of de- 
sertion, perhaps, amid this solitude ; or of death in the conflict which 
had created it ; of a lover, perchance, hurried off in the ranks of his 
country, to strike again in her cause upon some less hopeless occar 
sion, or of one already slain in the bootless struggle here. The 
time, the attending circumstances, the whole scene, so solemn 
and impressive, with the nymph-like beauty of the being before 
me, as she stood thus lonely as the pillar against which she 
leaned, wrought up my feelings to a pitch of interest that was irre- 
sistible, and hurried me insensibly toward her. I had already 
stepped over tlie interposing ruins, and in another moment would 
have reached the spot where she stood, but before I was discovered 
my ear caught the murmur of sorrow in the subdued tones of a 
voice exquisitely plaintive. Checking my footsteps on the instant, I 
could distinguish the following words: — ^'And art thou loo gone, 
Kalerji?" 

I had heard enough. Hers was a grief that no stranger hand could 
minister to. — Pensive I retraced my steps, and an hour of &voring 
wind saw this little Tyre sinking quietly into the obscurity of nigm 
and distance. •• 



A CHAPTER ON OFFERS. 
(bt a touno man about towk.] 

** When should lovers breathe their vows? 
When should ladies hear them ?'*— Avoir. 



Could there be a better subject for a treatise ? You, knanyiDg 
reader, and the wife-ish looking creature, who is peeping over your 
shoulder, while you turn these leaves, are of course particularly inter- 
ested in it. But not you two alone, but half your acquaintance ; aad^ 
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indeed, society at large are in the same predicament Means must 
be taken at once for the abatement of celibacy, and the town have 
some new and active marrying principles instilled into it without 
delay. Matrimony, which, in Pearl-street phrase, was decidedly look- 
ing in the autumn, has again become languid— but little is done in 
the way of declarations, and as to actual offers they are not quoted 
at all. Greedwich-street, where engaged couples always walk, ia 
to be sure at present psetty well provided for. But all the old enga^- 
menls are nmning out, and unless some new ones can be found tnis 
spring, Perry and Stewart will find their office a sinecure next sea- 
son, 80 £eur as catering for bridal parties and wedding suppers is con- 
cerned. The result is alarming in the highest degree. The 
consequences will be felt by every portion of the community— every 
link of the chain will vibrate. Grardiner's magnificent furnishing 
establishment already totters on its base ; Cox's lamps rust upon 
his shelves — there is no one to hire or to buy : Lace veils are a drug 
in the market— Vandervoort has closed his store, and several import- 
ers o( white kids are said to be on the verge of failing, while the 
ware-rooms of Phyfe's and McKinnan's are lumbered up with un- 
saleable cradles. Matters, indeed, have come to such a strait that 
they must be instantly attended to, and as the town very properly 
looks to the Knickerbacker for relief in all such cases, we must 
some how meet the emergency, and set to work at once to see 
what can be done to give new life to Hymen, and call back her 
smiles into the &ce of Lucina. In what way this is to be effected, 
however, must be an aflTair of sober and mature consideration ; and, 
in the mean time, it may be well to assist the well-disposed, who do 
not require to wait for the result of such an investigation, with some 
forms and precedents for bringing any little arrangements which 
may be already meditated to a speedy determination. 

making an Offer, or, as it is vulgarly called, " popping the 
question,'' is, next to waltzing in skates, (which was very fashion- 
aUe up the North River this winter,) the most embarrassing affair 
in the world to a novice : like almost every thing else, however, it may 
be reduced to the rules of an art, and by those who once master 
the theory, practised with perfect facility. Our grand-fathers, to be 
sure, made a great bugbear of the matter ; and so they did, too, of 
fighting a duel or pajring a debt, — things which in our day are ar- 
ranged in perfect quiet, and give but little molestation to the parties 
concerned. It often puzzles one to think how the Sir Charles 
Grandisons and Lord Mortimers managed to get up such tremen- 
dous scenes with their lady loves. Just imagine a young fellow in 
the present year, '33, pouring out his heart on one knee during a 
morning call, when, a ring at the door with music from Bourne's — 
a memam from a Dorcas society — or John entering with the coal- 
fOfrtdey brings him up all standing, and petrifies his half-uttered 
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heroics in the midst, like the notes that were frozen suddenly in 
Munchausen's bugle. The catastrophe is dreadful to think of; and 
yet it is just as bad in the evening, whether at hoiiie or in the ball- 
room. In the first locality what in the world can one do in the way 
of getting up a scene, while the whole family are cdlected aroand the 
centre table / and as to the second, one is now so crowded, squeezed 
and pushed about in a ball-room, that a sentimental cooversatioD, 
or, indeed, any conversation at all, is out of the question. You might, 
to be sure, have a chance for a t^te-a-t^te now and then in a corner, 
but the women are so much afraid of being convicted of wall*floiwer- 
ism, that the thing is hardly to be had, and if you do occasionally 
snatch a moment's ^ sweet converse' by laying in wait between the 
folding-doors and catching those who sometimes linger there, why 
the whole matter is marred by the music being stationed in the same 
place. If you whisper to Laura in love's own tone, Benoit and his 
coadjutors will drown your words, and if you pitch your voice a icey 
or two higher, you pitch it right into the ear olf Miss Smith, or soine 
other spinster, who has stationed herself exactly against that pillar 
to catch every syllable you don't mean her to hear. It is maninslly 
absurd, therefore, to attempt giving either the flourish and 6clat to 
an offer, with which our grand-fathers ushered it into the world, or 
even the air of demi-romance and drawing-room sentiment that our 
papas preserved in their affaires de cceur. The thing must be man- 
aged in a careless matter-of-course way — with a Uttle adroitness to 
be sure, but still with the coolness and unconcern of other businesi 
operations. 

The golden rule of elegant life in our day is not to bore — ^it is as 
decided mauvais ton to bore an individual with com^diments and 
good wishes, and invitations, as it is to vent enthusiasm upon any 
question in company, or void a critique in a party. But to bore a 
woman with attentions, and above all to bore her with an offisr — 
to throw your offer into such a shape as to excite her concern for 
you, or give her one moment's serious annoyance is an outrage, 
which, if exposed, would make you lose caste forever. There aie 
no instances, on record, however, of such things having occurred, 
whether from the sang-froid of lovers, or the coBur-firoid of lovees, 
we are unable to say ; but as there may be a few of the former in 
society whom passion might hurry into extravagance, and one or 
two of the latter, whose hearts would for five minutes be ruffled 
thereby, it is well that in all cases the most guarded conduct should 
be observed, and the question should therefore be administered with 
the same consideration for the possible existence of feeling, as you 
allow for the ascertained existence of a palate when drenching chil- 
dren with physic. To tliis end, as you conceal the dose in sweet- 
meats, so you should wrap your oflfer in some expression that may 
be swaUowed at a mouthful : one gulp then bm all is over, time 
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may be a wry &ce or two, on your own side, possibly, after the 
draught, as if you had swallowed it yourself, but neither party must 
coquet with the cup before it is placed to the lips. The simplest 
syrup makes (the best vehicle for the unpalatable drug in the one 
case, and the most trivial incident most aptly introduces, and hurries 
over the awful moment in the other — and to sum up the matter in 
one word, the offer direct must never be attempted, if there be any 
way of making the offer by implication. 

With these general precepts we might dose this paper, but in this, 
as in other branches of philosophy, there is no teachmg like experi- 
mental teaching. We must accompany oiu: lecture with illustra- 
tions. You, for instance, fair reader, are in love with us — we beg 
pardon — we, we mean, are in love with you — or, at all events, we 
wish and intend to make you an offer. Well, now comes the diffi- 
culty : but first, as to the place — where shall we lay the venue, as the 
lawyers say? we never walk Broadway, and you never ride on 
horseback, so that to do the thing in the open air is out of the ques- 
tion ; to attempt it at a ball, we have already said, is not to be 
thought of. Your mother's parlor only remains, and there the 
scene shall be laid. But whether during a morning call, or an evening 
visit, must yet give us pause — the choice depends upon a very curi- 
ous consideration How is your Other's house heated 7 

How is your father's house heated ? — by a furnace or with fire- 
places ? If by the former, of course the folding-doors are open as in 
summer, and it will be the most natural thing in the world, while 
your sisters are gathered around the lamp in one room, to ask to hear 
3rour last newsong at the piano in the other; and then — then— do you 
not feel a Uttle tremulous, lovely reader, as the moment approaches ? 

'' My voice is not sufficiently firm to try that new piece to-night, 
Mr. Blank, but here is your favorite song — I mean a fiivorite song 
of yours." 

'' Sing me rather one of your own. Do you know, Miss Reader, 
that I tnink the homely adage of ' Love me, love my dog,' which 
holds so true in our dwelling with pleasure upon each spot where 
those we love have ever been — each scene of which they ever formed 
a part, is still more strikingly, more tenderly exemplified in the feel- 
ings with which we listen to each note of music we have once heard 
together, and the emotions which arise at hearing even the most 
ordinary air which association has made theirs — we love, indeed, 
every thing that belongs to those to whom we are attached. But — 
aDow me to adjust the music-book — down, Beppo— down, sir — ^you 
are not fond of dogs, I believe?" 

" Not particularly." 

" Would that mine were an exception !" 

The question thus put, the blucliing reader has only to pat Bmo, 
or strike (me note of our &vorite air by way of answer, and w« smU 
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look in at Gelston's for a set of pearl on our way home, and tell Jen- 
nings when we will see company. 

In case, however, but one room is open at the lady's house of an 
evening, the chances are ten to one tnat such a favorable moment 
is not to be had ; and it is an awkward thing, unless you mean to 
marry all the family — uncles, aunts, and cousins, to ftie third de> 
gree twice removed, to make an offer to an individual member befixe 
the whole hive. You must, therefore, go of a morning ; sit awhile, 
chat about indifferent subjects, criticise the last new engraving of 
Fanny Kemble, and find some similitude between the b^ features 
in the ever-varying countenance of the fascinating actress, and the 
resistless being before you. She drops her glove, partly fh>m embar- 
rassment, and partly to call your attention to her foot Ask for the 
gage, ^^ How can she refuse you so small a thing as that?" If she 
do refuse, your game is up — it is all over with you. But if she grant 
the fairy gauntlet — then ask her — what ? To leave her hand in i/, 
certainly. 

We are aware that this way of making an offer by implication is 
not much in favor, since young Prosenberg, and Fitz-Froei Von 
Wheeler, were both rejected the same morning ; but offers were then 
plenty, and it is not likely that such a catastrophe would occur now. 
Poor Prosenberg deserved a better fate of that wicked beauty, Kate 
Atherton, when, after she had said some of her most severe things 
to him, he so gallantly replied, at last, '' you cut up so well, BIw 
Atherton, that I should like you to carve alway at the head of my 
table." 

The offer of Fitz-Frost (or Bob Logic, as he is sometimes called 
from always carrying an umbrella,) was made, as the reader pro- 
bably recoUects, to that notorious heart-breaker, FJlen Wycncr- 
ley, when, upon her observing to him one morning in Broadway, 
" Really, Mr. Von Wheeler, you and your umbrella seem to be per- 
fectly inseparable. He rejoined, " we are, — will Miss Wycholej 
allow me to present her with my umbrella?" 

The result of " offer by implication " was, indeed, as every body 
knows, unfavorable in these two instances ; but, not to mentk)n tlM 
well-known offer scratched by young Frederick Pool, the crack 

billiard player of the street club, is there not the striking 

case of Biirent Snaffleton, who, when the present Mrs. S. admired 
his three minute roan, stepped into five thousand a year by simplv 
observing that both horse and rider were at the lady's service*-a fiur 
set off against these' failures ? And though few of us enjoy the prc»ff 
facilities to give a dejeuner d lafourchette at our country seats, like 
young Lorimer of Columbia County, and " pop the question " simply 
by asking the only single lady present to take the head of his table- 
yet any one, when a lady calling upon his sister is shown by mis- 
take into his study, and exclaims ''what a love of a room! Idowish 
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it were mine for a boudoir," as was the case at Tom Scribbleton's 
the other day, may like him reply, " it shall be, at once, if you will 
but take the rubbish with the room." 

But the reader is by this time sated with these common-place 
illustrations of our subject, and, forgetting that all matters of business 
must be dealt with in a plain way, thinks that unless we can 
infuse a dash of the romantic into any specimens wc may have in 
reserve, we had better furnish no more. In this extreme case being 
utterly incapable of conceiving a sentimental idea ourselves, and hav- 
ing vainly endeavored to make something of Washington Wilding's 
poetic offer to one of the Misses Courtney, when, upon the youngest 
of the six dropping her belt, he caught it up, exclaiming, in the words 
of WaUer, 

" Give me but what this ribband bound. 
" Take all the rest the tun goes round,'' 

we are driven to the necessity of calling in the aid of others to help 
us out of the difficulty. And having at this moment before us a 
young lady^s journal, which, to tell the truth, we purloined the 
other evening from her mother's drawing-room, with the premeditat- 
ed design of making its contents available occasionally, in more ways 
than one, we conclude this chapter on Offers with the following very 
appropriate extract : 

Saturday, June 14th, 18S— w 

"And that awful but delightful moment did come at last, and that 
when I least expected it — last evening ! When shall I ever forget one 
incident that then occurred, one word that was then uttered, one look 
that he bent upon me : but yet, like misers who joy in writing down 
each sum that is added to their treasures, I cannot refrain from re- 
cording here every hoarded word which passed our lips, from the mo- 
ment he first asked me to join him on the piazza, to the last sweet 
'good night,' which made my slumbers those of paradise, and my 
dreams, of heaven. 

'^ Come hither, Constance ! do you see yon bright and beautiful 
star ? suppose you were told that the possession of that planet wo 
chase away every sorrow that has ever agitated your heart — that 
would make you happy, happy as it is possible for mortal to be, w 
you not try to win it ?" " What a wild question ! surely not ; for do 1 
not know that no power on earth could give it me? and why, Clarence, 
should we waste a wish upon that which is unattainaUe?" '^ Lovely 
philosopher ! would that I could reason thus." '' You are ambitious, 
then, cousin? Surely, with talents and energy of character like 
yours, there is no station to which you may not aspire." '^ Ambi- 
tious ! yes, dearest, I am ambitious ! but why, why will you misun- 
derstand me? I know that it is madness in me to love you, and 
more than madness in me tell you of it — but— but — 

Oh Constance — " 
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I WILL LOVE THEE NO MORE. 

I will love thee no more, I have loved thee too long, 
Thou hast wasted a heart that was thine to its cort^ 

The ties I have striven to break were too strong, 
They are broken at last,— I will love thee no mors. 

Yet I pause for a moment, — yes, ere I erase 
That pictifre whose colors are laid in my heart, 

Let me call back its beauties of soul, form, and face. 
And tiien fix the stem purpose that tears us apart. 

Ah ! they need not the summons, ahready they seem 
To start from the canvass, — that form, and that brow. 

The same I have worshipped in many a dream, 
The same I must blot from my memory now. 

That dark hazel eye, in whose sweet circle dwells 

A witchery far beyond poetry's dream^ 
Which, though keen as the ease's, yet hke the gazeDeX 

Loves to melt into softness its brightness of beam. 

Those lips, whence sweet words come more liquidly im iC , 
And so edowly, they seem as if wishing to smother 

In that prison of rubies whose ripe portus meet, 
As if pouting and reddening to part from each otbsr. 

Thai brow like a book, on whose white page is seen 
Pure thoughts and affections high purpose and soul ; 

No dark lines where passions unholy have been. 
No waste where the lava hath but ceased to rolL 

A mind full of fancies as eenUe as bright. 

Whence, not bitter wiui sarcasm^ but dazzling with wH, 
Even satire's sharp arrow, when amvering for flighty 

I feel sure cannot wound, thougn 't is certain to hit. 

A heart, whose full chords are so tremblingly true 

To each finer emotion, that did I but try 
To grieve thee in iest, it would change thy cheekaC huo, 

Send a sigh to thy Up, and a tear to thine eye. 

And a form in whose fulness and beauty of mould. 
The eye of the sculptor would brighten to see 

The charms which were gathered from hundreds of old 
All blended in one and all breathing in thee. 

The picture is finished,— one kiss on that brow. 
One glance from those eyes could I aught but ado r e 

One smile, one sweet word, one soft pressure, and now 
The picture is broken, — ^I love thee no more. 

Thou hastspumM my affection, — ^*t was all I could give, 

Thou hast blasted hope's tree, — the sweet blossoms itbon 
Are strewn at thy feet, — thou couldst yet bid it live. 

But I scatter their promise, — I love thee no more. 

• 
I will worship no longer, — my heart I redeem. 

The years thou hast wastea thou canst not restore. 
The past I gave thee^ thou hast left it a dream. 

Bat the future is mbu.^-l will love thee no more. 
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&todt»am^dsen--or, THE IRON TRUNK- 

Of the many youths who frequented the University of Erfurth, 
there were few more distinguished, either for beauty of personal 
appearance, or devoted assiduity to study, than the young Frederick 
Stapps. Nor was the admiration he excited unmerited. In none 
of the athletic exercises — in none of the daring projects — the " re- 
nowning,"* duelling, or wild revelry, which distinguished iheLand- 
fnannschaflen, or initiated body of German students, was he defi- 
cient And yet among the sage heads of the University — the veteran 
professors of Law and Philosophy, there was not any of the Burschr 
ent in higher estimation. But it was with the i^iir daughters of 
the learnt doctors, and the graceful young nymphs, who loved in 
the clear sunny evenings of summer to promenade beneath the shade 
of the lofty elms, which form such a fine walk before the old 
gothic University, that the handsome and daring young student 
was most essentially in favor. And more than one staid and ma- 
tronly wife of the substantial burgomasters, had always ready for the 
admired young man a smile of kindness, and a good dinner of game- 
stew and Rhenish, when he chose to visit their house. In fact, Frede- 
rick was accounted by all the professors the most diligent and attentive 
of students ; by the students themselves, the most happy and favored 
of the body — by all the worthy citizens of Erfurth, the most promis- 
ing of youths, and by all the young ladies who saw or knew him, the 
handsomest and most engaging of bachelors. Yet, the student him- 
self seemed to know or care little about this universal admiration, and, 
except in his moments of relaxation, when in some commerzliowaieiloi 
the city he joined the uproarious revelling of his companions, he was 
a melancholy and secluded youth. Time after time when all the 
city indulged in merriment and hilarity, the delicious evenings of the 
German summer found Frederick wandering far from society in the 
deep recesses of the Thuringian forest ; and at the numerous balls 



♦ " Renowning " in the universities of Germany is similar to the conduct known aj " apn^m 
ing^^ among the nludents of our own colleges, with Uie difference that it is done not merely to 
gire them eclat with the body corporate of their fellows, but to make themselves remarkablo 
amoog the whole community where they may reside. " Duels '* or " Scandals " is another 
ferocious characteristic of the body ; and he who fighu the greatest number of Ihem for the 
leaat possible cause <* Renowns superbly." 

t The word Buncke, though it means a young fellow^ has been appropriated by the stu- 
dents aH over Gernuuiy to designate themselves. They have agreed to consider themselves, 
par excellence, the ^^oung fellows of Germany. Daa Burtchenlebeny for exanjple, means 
not the mode of life of young men in general; but only of young men at college.— See Rus- 
■oPs tour, p. 90 — vol. 1. 

1 Th« taTems which the student! frequent aro so called. 
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which enlivened the city, instead of the joviality and high spirits 
which most young men with his reputation would have assiuned, 
he appeared among the admiring and neglected fair a lonely and 
abstracted being. This apathy was attributed by his companions 
to some deep and silent scheme which political enthusiasm was 
working in bis mind, and which the very general confederation of 
Germau students, to effect the liberation of their country from the 
ascendancy of French principles prevalent at the time, rendered no 
wise improbable; while the opposite and grieving sex as naturally 
attributed the unusual demeanor to an unforgotten and unretumed 
attachment still preying on his mind. Both these conjectures were 
wrong. It is true that Frederick was in love, but it was the 
hopeless flame of a forbidden passion, entertained and cherished by 
the unfortunate young man, for a lady lovely enough in her peraon 
to secure the throne of the world, were beauty the qualification, and 
sufficiently high born to rank with the noblest in a land where 
sixteen quarterings are required to constitute gentility. * 

To account for this strange infatuation in a youth otherwise so 
promising, it will be necessary to introduce the reader to the earUesI 
days of the Erfurth student. He was the only child of the curate 
of Naumburgh. The father, simple, worthy man, had all his aflfeo- 
tions centred in his son, nor had he any higher ambition than to see 
thehigh old-fashioned pews of his neat little church well filled with the 
worthy inhabitants of the village, and to hope that the massive and 
thickly carved oak pulpit which he had so long himself declaimed firom, 
should at a future day be occu|ned by Frederick. For this purpose he 
stored his mind early with all the intiicate dogmas of polemical divini- 
ty, and spent all his leisure time in directing thechild's hopes to the dig- 
nity of a station so honorable. But Frederick had other objects in 
his mind. About a league from the beautiful village where he lived, 
there was a baronial castle of the Dukes of Rodoldstadt This feu- 
dal residence was long neglected by the family for the more magnifi- 
cent palace of the capital of the Duchy, and was only occupied by 
the instructors and attendants of the princess Louisa, the only 
daughter of the illustrious house. This child from infancy was dis- 
tinguished for the matchless beauty of her person, while the absence of 
that formal etiquette so rigidly observed in German families of rank, 
occasioned by the non-residence of her father, had perhaps created 
an affability unknown in ladies of her station, by allowing the natu- 
ral kindness and hilarity of youth to flourish in all its artless luxtt* 

* In the old chivalric orders, the knights of St. John and of the Temple, none of the ** \mk» 
guaf^es," as the nations of Europe were designated in the institute of the order, guarded iIm 
entrance to knightly honor with such jealous care as that of Germany. Thore the caadi* 
dates were obliged to shew eight points of gentility on their etcutcheoo on either ade of dM 
hotuM prerious to admission. 
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nance unchecked by formality or restraint. One branch of the edu- 
cation of this interesting child was entrusted to Frederick's father, and 
this connection had caused between his enthusiastic son and his 
lovely and engaging ward a degree of acquaintance, and even inti- 
macy, seldom enjoyed in Germany by an individual of his sta- 
tion. And Frederick soon found all his happiness consisted in gather- 
ing wreaths for the princess of the rarest flowers which grew in the 
wilds near the district, or in planting her favorite arbors with 
the fragrant and umbrageous willow from the banks of the Saale. 
Even in church, where the formality with which the lady's station was 
preserved prevented her from recognizing him, he often had the 

Eleasure of seeing in her large and soft blue eye when directed towards 
im a look of satisfaction and delight — to him worth all the world 
beside. But this intimacy was not fated to be lasting. The haugh- 
ty duke had either observed or was informed of this daring attach- 
ment, and incensed beyond measure at such a possibility, the old Cur6 
was instantly restricted to his manse, and the son sternly forbidden 
to approach the grounds of the castle. Frederick, though he 
warmly admired, never suspected that he had dared to love, till the 
speedy death of every former enjoyment deeply convinced him of 
tne fatal truth. At the University, to which he was soon after remov- 
ed, he strove manfully to recal his entrapped affections: in the 
recklessness of his spirit he plunged foremost into all the wild excess- 
es of his dissipated companions ; and he strove to quench the fever 
of his mind by the intensest study of the varied learning of the 
schools. He almost succeeded in wearing the rooted feeling from 
his soul; and though the altered color of his cheek told how 
deep it had been seated, he believed and rejoiced that it was over- 
come, when a simple and unexpected incident revived the slumber- 
ing passion in all its force, and consigned the unfortunate youth to 
the varied tortures of uncontrollable and of hopeless love. 

It was one of those splendid evenings of the German autumn, 
when sunset turns the atmosphere into purest azure and the sky to 
burnished gold, that young Frederick stood upon the rampart of Er- 
furth admiring the glories of a landscape unsurpassed for beauty — 
where vast forests, and dim mountains, and noble rivers stretching 
beyond him in boundless continuity, were all bathed in one rich dye 
of expiring light, and seemed hushed into the calmness of reposing life. 
He had just risen from the perplexing study of the old philosophy, 
and his mind was confused with a thousand distracting influences : 
the unrivalled scene before him had a composing eflfect upon his 
feelings, and he had almost forgot he was in being in the deep reve- 
ry which fell upon his spirit, when his attention was attracted by a 
splendid equipage, proceeding at a rapid rate toward the city from 
the direction of Kodoldstadt. In the listless state of mind which often 
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succeeds wearied spirits, with what anxiety will we watch the small- 
est incident that tends to mar the monotony. And thus Frederick 
continued to trace the glittering vehicle and its numerous attendants, 
as it wound its way, now hid in valleys, now glancing through scat- 
tered trees, and now driving furiously over the level champaign to- 
ward the city. When it came up, it stopped directly undSsr the 
rampart, and two ladies were assisted to alight by the officious ser- 
vants. The student from his elevated position could observe all their 
motions. The eldest seemed to be about forty, of a noble and dig- 
nified demeanor ; and her companion, hardly yet a wonoan, was 
gifted with a beauty so surpassing, that Frederick, in his warmest 
dreams of perfection, had never supposed such reality could exisL 
So absolutely had the idea of the lovely stranger possessed him, that 
he almost felt his existence a blank, as she disappeared under the 
arch ; but his whole soul thrilled with an emotion he had never fell 
before, Avhen as again he saw her and her companion mount the 
rampart and approach, he recognized in that modelled loveliness 
only the matured and expanded charms of the girlish heiress of 
Naumburgh. Her form was as faultless as her countenance; and 
there was a sylph-like lightness in her step that, to the impesskmed 
student, seemed the very harmony of grace. As they passed along, 
Frederick felt regret steal upon his mind, tliat that beautiful vision 
would soon be gone for ever, when he saw the younger lady drop 
something from her per3on> which she did not notice. With the ra- 
pidity of lightning he flew from the spot where he was standing, and 
snatched the precious relic from the ground. It was a bracelet ; and 
in the warmth of his feelings the excited Stapps could not avoid press- 
ing an impassioned kiss on the costly gems which it enchased* 
Whether it was that the lady had missed the article, or had been 
struck by the sudden precipitancy of the before motionless figure, 
she and her companion turned, and before the unconscious Frederick 
was aware, his glance met the soft blue eyes of the lovely owner. 
He instantly blushed the deepest crimson, and in unutterable confii- 
sion hastened to present the bracelet — though he had never wished 
for grace in his movements so much, yet he never felt so awkward. 
Perhaps, from sympathy with the extraordinary agitation dis- 
played by the young man — the exquisite features of the lady co- 
lor^ slightly as she received it — and that transient blush touched 
his heart with rapture. And though she gave him no other sign 
of recognition than the tones of winning sweetness in which mb 
thanked him, she left Frederick Stapps from that absorbing moment 
an altered and a ruined man. 

On events how slender hang the destinies of individuals as well 
as nations. That simple incident of the bracelet altered every taste, 
and habit, and predilection of the Erfurth student. Every suocss- 
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sive evening saw him standing on the same spot, admiring the same 
glorious sunset, and the same magnificent expanse of landscape, not 
however with the feelings of ardent admiration as at first, but with 
the single hope of seeing that equipage return, which contained the 
lovely creature who had laid a spell u|X)n his soul. He attended the lec- 
tures of the different professors assiduously as ever — but science had 
lost its charms. He still mingled, but without enjoyment, in the 
wild revelry of his companions, and to the little fetes of the friendly 
citizens — he went as ever a welcome but an unconscious guest — 
he met there many a fair and even beautiful maiden — but only felt 
that there was not present the soft violet eyes and the sunny curls, 
which shaded the tinted beauty of that countenance which had 
left its impression for ever on his heart. 

A passion so lone, so cherished, so consuming, could not exist 
long without producing serious inroads upon his constitution ; and 
young Stapps, once the admired of all, soon became pale and emacia- 
ted. 

Frederick had a friend. Theodore Guzmann was theson of an Amta- 
rath^ who lived in the neighborhood of the village of which his own 
fether was the curate : and from infancy their predilections and tastes 
had been the same. Circumstances had, however, given a different 
complexion to their character. Frederick, tutored by his father in the 
bold doctrines of Luther, felt an admiration only for those illustrious per- 
sonages, whose enthusiasm in former ages had sprinkled history with 
the coloring of romance. The indignant virtue of Lucretia — the 
heroic self-devotion of Mutius — the daring intrepidity of Philipce- 
men, and the tireless patriotism of Tell were subjects on which he 
loved to ponder — and he conceived nothing could be more glorious 
than self-devotion in a cause of public good. Theodore, on the con- 
trary, viewed distinction only with admiration. Patriotism was with 
him an instrument, and not a passion : and the Caesars, and Sfor- 
zas,and Cromwells of history, werethe only idols of his fancy— panting 
for eminence in any fonn — he found full scope for his ambition, in 
taking advantage of the reaction in public opinion, which the over- 
stretched power of Napoleon afler the battle of Jena had produced 
upon the continent, and in bending all the energies of his compeers 
to the new-formed project of liberating their favorite Teutonia, as they 
designated Germany in the mystic language which they loved to 
assume. He was therefore deeply connected with the secret so- 
cieties then in active operation throughout all the states of the Rhine 
and Danube, and was mainly instrumental in abolishing the odious 
rivalry of the old Landmannschaften, and cementing that most in- 

* The Amtsrath of Germany is an individual very nearly resembling our esquire in habits 
and influence. 
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flueatial of all classes of society in Germany, the students, under the 
more extended and generous title of Burschenschaft. 

It was to this friend that Frederick at length confided the hope- 
less secret, which was wasting him in his prime. That evenuig 
they were seen to wander far, far from the ramparts ; and late al 
night they returned, linked arm in arm, and still engaged in earnest 
conversation, to the little apartment of Frederick on the Schneider 
Platz. 

<< It were foolish, my dear Stapps," said his friend, removing a 
number of dusty books, and sitting down in the old carved oak 
chair, '^ to let the prediction of this foolish woman sink upon yaar 
mind. I never give any credit to such visionaries." — "You cannoC 
ridicule me out of this impression, Theodore," returned the other, 
sinking back in his chair, and withdrawing the poker from the half 
extinguished fire he had been raking, " as sure as this metal is in 
my hand, the incident of that day will exercise an influence on my 
fate." Theodore only answered by applying himself assiduously to 
renovate the dying embers, and soon succeeded in kindling a Uaze. 
Frederick sat still watching his operations without speaking. He 
was recalled to himself by Theodore looking up — and repeated 
with solemn emphasis — " In one month you will see in the ducal 
baH-room of Erjurth the person who will determine your fate? 
" Yes," said Theodore, " those were the words of the soothsayer ; and I 
think it will be unfortunate for her that she has ventured, contrary to 
the custom of her tribe, to affix a day, " This is September," saU 
Frederick. "Yes," said the other with emphasis — " and the sizth of 
September, too — the very night of the general meeting of our body, 
do, Stapps, forget this foolish adventure and still more foolish predic- 
tion, and you will find nobler objects to engross your attention than 
a ridiculous love for a lady you know nothing about ; and who 
would most probably, were she aware of your attachment, ridicub 
you most heartily for your pains." He winced under the bitter truth 
of the remark, and replied with a sigh, " it is indeed foolish, but that 
high-born girl has occupied all my thoughts from in&ncy. In my 
father's church, when she was as yet a child, my earliest exercise oif 
thought was remarking how transcendantly her flaxen curia and 
radiant countenance surpassed the sculptured cherubs upon the 

fmncely pew of her family. I never heard her mentioned but with 
avish praise. I never saw her but she evinced a condescension so 
different from the hauteur of elevated rank, that I loved her befinne I 
knew it : and when all these unconscious but organized impressions 
were revived at once by that unexpected sight — when in the frame 
of mind in which 1 was, her appearance seemed like a descended se- 
jraph — and then the still more unexpected interview. Oh I Theo- 
d(x^ can you wonder that I should resign every faculty of my soul 
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to the delicious fascination of that presumptuous but intoxicating 
love." "Yes," said Theodore, touched by the enthusiasm with 
which he spoke, and convinced that since the cure of Stapps was 
hopeless, he could best serve his friend by affording passion a ray <tf 
hope to live on — " Yes, Frederick, the lady is worthy of supreme 
idolatry. By yourself and unassisted, no probability holds out the 
the slightest chance of your being able to succeed. Come and join 
our body, and the united and directed efforts of the whole Burschen- 
schaflen shall be directed to your success, and to you I need not expa- 
tiate upon their power." Frederick was struck with the proposal, 
and after remaining silent a few moments, he held out his hand. 
'^ Theodore," said he, " I embrace your proposal ; but to you alone 
have I communicated this perilous secret; with you alone must it 
remtain." — " To death," said the other, warmly returning the grasp 
and seizing his hat — ^*so come away, it is full time we should set 
out" Frederick muffled himself after the other's example in Ym 
doak, and they proceeded on their way. They hurried through that 
deserted portion of the city which remains, in silent and lonely grsu[i« 
deur, a memorial of the flourishing opulence which in the fifteenth 
century attracted to this insignificant place all the commerce of the 
empire — and passed by the Augustine monastery, now converted in* 
to an orphan hospital, whose time-worn walls first harbored that man, 
the greatest ever Germany produced — whose tongue of thunder upsel 
the settled superstition of a thousand years, and effected the greatest 
moral revolution ever history recorded.* They then entered a spa* 
cious but seemingly deserted building, which had formerly accom- 
modated one of the Palatines of the empire. They were received by 
a very suspicious looking /fatt9m6i9/er, who immediately passed them 
on, interchanging a word with Theodore. Then winding through a 
narrow passage they descended a long flight of ptairs, intowhat Frede- 
rick thought must have been the wine-cellars of the house. Through 
many of these apartments they groped their way in the profoundesi 
darkness, guided only by jutting stones, placed so as to render it utr 
terly futile for any but the initiated ever to have discovered the haunt 
to which they were the guides. At last,^ when Frederick was almost 
weary, his uncertainty was removed by his friend's touching a 
spring which opened a door, and disclosed to the wondering 
Stapps a scene that might well have filled with astonishment 
and even awe any one less firm than himself, whose undaunt- 
ed hardihood had obtained among his companions the appella- 
tbn of Sktnt^Si^WKi^Zlnm^ or the " Iron Trunk." 

It was a long and low arched room, supported by massive columna^ 
and lit by numberless smoky torches. A long table in the centre was 



^ It WIS IB thii monastery that Lather rormed one of the brotherboocU His cell 
ehowiia 
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covered with all the implements of drinking, and many of its crowded 
inmates lay around apparently overcome by intoxication. Could it be 
blood which lay upon the floor thought Frederick, as theypassed a red 
pool of gory fluid. But there was plenty of frightful reality besidesyand 
coffins, skulls, every variety of weapon and hideous representatioii 
of JEfar/z demons ; and other supernatural creations of the old German 
superstition were scattered about in horrid confusion. The inmates 
were ferocious looking and haggard, though the young novice coald 
discern from the crested hilt, that many a person was present of noUer 
rank than they seemed. To one not aware of the wild habits of his 
countrymen, all this accumulation of horrors might have proved Ux- 
rible in the extreme. But Frederick knew too well the uncompio- 
mising hostility with which the German governments proscribed the 
slightest expression of political liberty, to wonder at the jealous and 
even fearful secrecy in which these enthusiasts had entrenched 
themselves against the pervading vigilance of the emissaries of the 
State. At the time of which we write, these societies had attained a 
perfection of organization unexampled for potency and extent It 
was then that the gigantic power of Napoleon, consolidated by the 
ruin of the Prussian Monarchy and the dictated treaty of Tilsit, ha4 
obtained that commanding influence under which every power OQ 
the continent bowed. And though the vassal potentates of Grerma- 
ny seemed to forget their degradation in the brilliant title of " Con- 
federates of the Rhine," yet the great body of the people viewed mat- 
ters in a far diflerent light, and were universally dissatisfied at the 
altered allegiance of their native princes, and the heavy imposts with 
which they were loaded for the aggrandization of a foreign and 
generally hostile power. 

To increase this feeling, and to work upon the prevailing fears of 
popular discontent by a secret but universal agency, was the object 
of these clandestine associations ; and their history remains an un- 
exampled proof, not only of their |)erfect adaptation to the end pro- 
posed, but of the unflinching fldelity with which their invisible cha- 
racter was preserved. Into these hidden conclaves all the young 
intelligence of the vast regions of Germany were enrolled ; and their 
nights were spent either in appalling orgies, that might render them 
familiar with every possible manifestation of hazard, or in exciting 
their enthusiasm by mystical songs and representations of a deified 
but imaginary Uberty.* Napoleon, in the very zenith of his power, 

* The sketch of the influence of the various secret societies in Germany is not orer- 
drawn : and a few years previous to the time of which we write, their practioM were 
much more terrific, and tlieir organization more ingeniously cojnplex, ^pradually adTrnn- 
cin^ from the simplest form of .social intercourse to tlie most fearful rites with which 
iealous secrecy was ever screened by terror. If we arc to believe thq account of Ro- 
binson and otnei historians, the slightest appearance or suspicion or fidteriiig in their 
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felt his darling supremacy totter beneath the undermining influence 
of the public opinion which these viewless enemies had arrayed 
against him. He recollected with instinctive dr«ad the share which 
the lUuminati and Rosicrusians of a few years previous had in the 
fr^htful anarchies of Jacobinism ; and he left no energy of his mas- 
ter mind untried, which could lay the imposing spectre tliat disturbed 
him in his dreams of glory ; and it was generally rumored at the 
time that the French Emperor meditated some new scheme of policy 
which would bind effectually the German empire to his interests. 
The executiveof the Burschenschaften therefore exerted a correspond- 
ing activity, and every method was put in requisition which could add 
proselytes to their ranks. The known intrepidity and intellectual 
endowments of Frederick Stapps caused his appearance among them 
to be hailed with lively satisfaction ; and he was immediately con- 
ducted to the presence of the grand master of the order. He was a 
large man of noble mien, and not so effectually disguised but that 
Frederick thought he had some recollection of his person. He re- 
ceived the student with kindness, but the young man shrank from 
the scrutinizing gaze of his piercing eye as he presented him with a 
bowl which, to his apprehension, seemed smeared, if not filled 
with blood. Theodore was standing near him, and he was sur- 
rounded by a band of ferocious looking monsters, each holding a 
dagger reeking with the same dreadful fluid. " Drink !" said the 
chief, in a tone of thunder. — He put the disgusting compound to his 
lipe, and drained it to the bottom. He found it exquisitely sweet, 
and soon felt his brain swimming, not with intoxication, but with 
a dizzy energy which seemed to lift him above himself, and endow 
him for a moment with supernatural strength. 

The chief and Theodore lost no time in profiting by his excitement. 
They took him by the arm, and at a given signal, the whole of tlie 
promiscuous multitude, each bearing a flambeau in his hand, rushed 
out of the room into a larger and much more spacious apartment, the 
floor of which, by a deep slope, made them all run with violence to the 
fisurther end, where it terminated in a flight of narrow steps. Into this 
passage the whole crowd precipitated itself, and though its length was 
apparently interminable, the shouts and yells of the thronging mass 
conferred an awful interest, which made it far from tedious ; while the 
glare of the elevated torches gave the Tartarean descent the appear- 
ance of acataract of living flame. The bottom ledthem to oneof those 
vast subterraneous caves, said in legendary tales, to be the work of the 
early giants of the land ; and where the dim outline only partially re- 

allefianoe was visited on the individual with a certain and terrible fatality. For 
mudi curious information on this point, the reader may consult Professor Robinson's 
"Proofsof a Conspiracy against all Religions and all Governments," and ''Memoires" 
pour senrir k PHistoire du Jacobinisme, par I'Abb^ BameL 
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vealed by the smoky light of the flamheaux, showed huge manes of 
projecting crag overarching them to an amazing height, whkh gave 
in its very indistinctness a coloring of deep subUmity to the [Jacei 
according well with the grotesque and ferocious appearance of the 
bacchanals who filled it. Into this immense excavation was stu- 
diously congregated all those imaginary characters of their primeval 
national history, whose pei-sons and exploits, deified in the sublime 
mythology of romantic superstition, fill the mind with vague and in- 
definite sensations of terror or of awe. Huge statues of Woden and 
Thor, and the other fabled heroes of their druidic poets, arrayed in 
necklaces of the skulls of their slaughtered foes and the other terrible 
trophies of their sanguinary prowess, stood frowning in the centre; 
and the fossil remains of stupendous antedeluvian animals piled 
around like actual remnants of the gigantic inhabitants of an extin- 
guished world, seemed to give reality and truth to the dark cre- 
ations of the savage muse embodied in the frightful monuments. 
The occupation of the group was in strong keeping with the nature 
of the temple they had chosen to celebrate their orgies. A long table of 
stone extended through the centre, and between the images, on either 
side of which were placed benches of the same, where the entire number 
soon found a seat — the table was covered profusely with the materi- 
als of drinking. Here the company gave way to every extravagance 
of behavior which conscious security could inspire ; and Frederick 
could not but admire the skill with which the chiefs directed the 
energy of excited passions to their great object of pditical ascendanqr; 
and how easily they disguised under the semblance of an orderless 
revel the terrible power of their secret but extensive sway. Their 
mirth was promoted by bacchannalian songs, chorussed by an hun- 
dred voices to the wild music of their country, and their feelings 
roused by violent harangue and glowing descriptions of their national 
degradation. When a continuance of the revel had inflamed the 
minds of the party into proper excitement, the scene was changed by a 
wave of the chieftain's hand into a deeper solemnity of horror. A 
number of the party attired to represent the vassal warriors of Odin, 
entered the cavern paradise, each bearing a bowl of the blood red wine, 
celebrated as the drink of gods by the early bards — these were placed 
before them at proper distances, and then a skull cased in silver, ac- 
companied by every bone of the human skeleton bleached Uke ivory, 
and whispered to be the remnants of a martyred traitor, was laid upon 
the table : and the whole party rising up laid their hands on some por- 
tion of the appalling memento, and swore aloud that thrilling oath 
which bound them by the most fearful adjurations of affrighted con- 
science to stand by each other through weal or woe — to leave no 
stone unturned, no means untried, which could effect the deliveration 
of their country — invoking on themselves, and denouncing to others 
the untiring vengeance of exasperated wrath should theyMray the 
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trust, and dooming themselves by the tortures of never-ending perdi- 
tion to accomplish every purpose of this body, or perish in tne at- 
tempt Then as if to screw themselves to the terrible resolution and 
drown the involuntary shudder of their startled reason, they seized 
the symbolic wine and drank a flowing bumper, raising the fdlowing 
song, and passing it to one another amid the pecding chorus of 
every mingled voice. 

DaiNXlHO lOVG or THX BUaiOBXirtCBArT. 

Pan round the blood red cup 

And, thirs^ brothers, drink- 
There b a charm in quaffing up 

Unknown to thoee who shrink. , 

Pass round the wine. 
And thoughts divine 
Will like a spell come o'er us— 
There 's not a joy 
Without alloy 
But that we hare before us. 

Then fill the blood-red cup 

And, thirsty brothers, di ink- 
There is a charm in quaffing up 
They cannot know who shrink. 

This is the zest 
Which rids the breast 
Of all the ills that chain it, 
And lore and hope, 
Find brighter scope 
The deeper that we drain it. 

Then fill the blood-red cup 

And, thirsty brothers, drink — 
There is a charm in quafling up 
They cannot feel who shrink. 

They never knew. 
The dismal few 
Who would its use prohibit. 
The glow of bliss 
Which times Uke thi»— 
80 wild— so well exhibit. 

Then pass the blood-red cup, 

And, thirsty brothers, drink- 
There is a charm in draining up 
They cannot know who shrink. 

In chains we l)ow 
To strangers now. 
And if we have to bear them, 
TUs can assuage 
Our grief and rage 
Till comes the time to tear them. 

Then pass the kindling cup, 

And coward souls may shrink, 
But sterner men will quaff it up— 
Drink! banded brothers, drink. 
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Never was scene or cerem ony so formed to inflame the mind. 
The stimulating music of the old national melody to which the exck* 
ing words were sang, reverberating in volumed echoes from the 
rugged roof of the vast cavern, seemed to be the af^lauding re- 
cognition of the hideous deities whose gigantic statues were placed 
in strong foreground of the deep darkness behind, by the red 
glare of light which ascended from the taMe, and made the 
whole scene an apt representation of the grim warriors of the 
Saxon mytholocry feasting in the halls of the God of War in his 
paradise of skulls and blood. 

The effect of the beverage on Frederick was overpowering — 
his heart sickened, his brain whirled and he fell fainting with 
overwhelming dizziness from his seat To what passed after- 
wards he was insensible. But the transactions of that night left 
through all the stu[)efaction of his intellect an inei&ceable impres- 
sion of horror on his mind. Towards morning, and while be 
was still strusrgling between the eclipse of reason and intensest con- 
sciousness, the chief called him. " Stock-am-eisen," said he, " your 
conduct has proved you worthy of your iron title. Hear me now. 
In a few days the greatest man the world ever produced will be in 
Erfurth to hold a conference ostensibly with the Einperor of Rus- 
sia, but in reality to shew him half the princes of Europe in his 
train. Some blow is meditated against our independence by 
this artful policy. You must attend his levies as our representative. 
Every disqunli^cation as to rank will be removed ; and remember 
the stake which de|)end3 upon your discretion." 

He turned instantly away and left Stapps overwhelmed with a 
vague feeling, between astonishment, agitation, and delight He 
was astonished as to how this important state intelligence had 
been procured — agitated at the fearful responsibility he incurred, 
between the risk of detection on the one hand, and the more ter- 
rible consequences attendant on the probability of giving dis- 
satisfaction on the other ; and he was delighted even to ecstacy 
at the springing hope which arose within him, that in the pro- 
secution of that perilous task he might see once more, and even 
meet under the semblance of an equal rank, among the glittering 
throng of the imperial festivities, that cherished idol of his soul, to 
the passion of loving whom he had resigned every other actuating 
principleof his life. Then too, the timespecified in the cabalisticorade, 
he had heard from the wretched soothsayer in the Thuringian forest 
w^ould be fulfilled, and tormented with a thousand distressing anxie- 
ties of hope and fear, he resolved to prepare himself for the event 

Few cities in the world have ever witnessed a scene of splendor 
like that which Erfurth presented on the evening of the 27th of 
September, 1808. The Emperor of France, to give the great na- 
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lions of Europe, exulting in the hope of his diminished influence, a 
convincing proof of his imposing power, had resolved on that day to 
meet not merely the vassal kings of the Confederation, hut the Gi- 
ant of the North, the great autocrat of Russia himself. And though 
generally careless of the mere forms of royalty, he resolved to cda- 
brate this great occasion by a profuse display of all the gorgeous 
magnificence which his imperial resources enabled him to assume. 
Common occasions would be inadequte to afford a comparison of the 
wide anxiety to witness the splendid pageant And even Frederick 
forgot almost every other feeling in the absorbing curiosity of the 
moment. The cloudless sun flashed for hours on the golden equip- 
ments of the countless thousands, thronging every peopled road, and 
in that country of etiquette arrayed for the occasion in their gala 
robes. And when at length, passing through the saluting files of 
the French and Russian guards and preceded by the escutcheons of 
three thousand feudal families, the banners of eleven kingdoms and 
more than fifty independent states, the created and creator of revdu- 
tion, himself, appeared, riding unostentatiously at the side of the 
greatest monarch of the ancient dynasties, and each, Uke Henry and 
Francis, wearing the decorations of the other : one simultaneous 
shout rang firom the assembled mjnriads who thronged the scene — 
a prouder homage to the genius of the man than all the thunder of 
the artillery which proclaimed the imperial advent. Yxom that day 
festivities of every description reigned in Erfurth. But the attention 
of Stapps was more particulariy directed to a ball in which all the no- 
bility of Germany were invited to meet the Emperors. This was the 
scene for which the student longed. The lovely creature whose 
form had haunted him so long would, he knew, be there, moving 
unsurpassed in her native sphere ; and shedding those smiles on 
all, one of which in the fervor of his devotion he would have died to 
obtain. And yet he sighed to think that even the sight of this gcdd- 
en fruit must be to him denied, so completely was all approach to 
rank prevented by the jealous vigilance of German etiquette. On 
the evening previous to the f^te, while Frederick was pondering in 
misery on his inferior station, he was surprised in his little room by 
the sudden appearance of a stranger, who threw a large bundle up- 
on the table, and immediately withdrew. On examining the package, 
Frederick could hardly believe his senses when he found it to con- 
tain a full court suit of the costliest materials, accompanied with a 
card of invitation, bearing the seal and signature of the two imperial 
chancellors, and every requisite for making an appearance brilliant 
as any of the haughty nobles who were to mingle in the f^te. A* 
mong the articles he found a note, which only contained the words, 
'^ Assume the name and title of the Baron Yon Fuerstein, remark 
every particular, attend to every conversation, and be to-morrow at 
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the Augustine Monastery." Frederick shuddered as he thought for 
a moment on the complete resemblance between the stranger and 
the mysterious chief of the initiation vaults, and trembled for the con- 
sequence ; but the warm impulse of lus love proved a stronger stimu- 
lus than any terrors which might be consequent upon reftisal. He 
had too much confidence in the accuracy of their plans, to fear any 
risk in consequence of taking the illustrious name he was directed, 
and he retired to bed excited with the influence of a thousand hopes. 
The ball-room of the ducal palace was adorned for the occasion with 
the most costly decorations ; and early in the evening the vast range 
of the extensive gardens was illuminated with a splendor that riva- 
led the fetbled magnificence of the East. In the whole brilliant crowd 
that thronged the superb saloons, there was not a finer figure than 
Frederick Stapps. In every glittering circle the Baron Yon Feuerstein 
excited undis^mbled admiration; and the son of the viUaee curate 
certainly did the honors of his rank with a grace of which he never 
supposed he had been master. With an aching and inconsdous 
hcATt, however, he, in the indulgence of his one solitary bope^ cmly 
watched the long list of titled dames as they were introduced. At 
length with an ecstacy of gratified delight he heard the Princess 
Louisa of Rodoldstadt announced, and with senses conscious of no 
other presence, he saw advance supported by her mother, that 
very girl who was the long shrined deity of his soul, and fiir ex- 
ceeding in the bright reality of her charms all the invested loveliness 
of his enthusiastic fancy. With a thrilling frame he came to meet 
her ; and, oh, God ! could it be but the tale of his fluttering heart, or 
was it the reflection of his own burning cheek that he saw suflfhse 
that angel countenance for a moment with a crimson consciousness. 
Yet so it was. The high-bom heiress of that princely house recog- 
nized in the elegant baron the impassioned stranger of the rampart, 
and the emotion she was unable to conceal told the overjoyed Stapps 
that he was not the oidy one delighted by the interview. In ter 
presence he forgot every other feeling but the sensation of his bliss ; 
and when she bad blushed consent to his ofler of protection, and he 
held her soft and delicate hand through the ranks of beauty she to- 
tally but unconsciously eclipsed ; he felt that full delicious gush of 
happiness in his heart, which obliterates in a moment the long and 
sickening vacuum of unsatisfied desire. It is only in the presence 
of rival charms which extinguishes ordinary pretensions that perfect 
beauty can assert its claim. Stapps looked around that night with 
mingled satisfaction and pride, as ne felt that the graceful creature 
he supported surpassed every decorated lady as the star of evening is 
distinguished amid all the brilliancies of heaven for its lovelier radi- 
ance, saw her appear among the numberless fair around a purer and a 
brighter being. After dancing, he led her into the spacious garden; 
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and it was there in a retired arbor where the sweetest perfume op- 
pressed every sense, and strains of enchanting music died upon the 
illuminated air, that the impassioned youth first told the confiding 
girl how long — how ardently he heid loved ; and it was there, while 
conscious of no other sound but her own gentle voice, that he heard 
her say his passion was reciprocated. Through the many hours of 
that protracted f^te was the measure of Stapps happiness complete, 
and he would have felt no bar to the measure of the evening's en- 
joyment ; but as he was leading his lovely charge through the 
apartment, he suddenly encountered the eye of the lady's fatheti 
engaged among a host of princes round the Emperor's presence. 
There was a look of fierce displeasure in the glance, that terrified 
his daughter, and intimidated her lover. In his dr^un of delight 
he had never once thought of his fictitious rank ; but now that 
scrutinizing gaze which terribly reminded him of the Burschen chief| 
awoke him to the consequence of his temerity, and above all filled 
his soul with remorse for the deception which he practised upon the 
illustrious princess. He had Uttle time, however, for reflection, when 
the duke approached and with a haughty rudeness took his daugh- 
ter's hand, and said to Frederick, in a tone of bitter sarcasm, ^^ the 
Princess of Rodoldstadt will dispense with the attendance of the Baron 
Von Feuerstein." He only heard the lady whisper, " to-morrow 
evening," before she was gone from his sight. And Stapps, to re- 
lieve himself from the alarming scrutiny which was directed towards 
him, immediately withdrew. 

[to be concluded in our next.] 



TO AN IMPRISONED LION. 

Monarch of India's burning plain — 
Where once in undisputed reign 

Thou held'st despotic sway: — 
Lord of the desert — noble king — 
Thou, who a dauntless glance can fling 

Back to the God of Day ! 
Tliere's terror still upon thy brow, 
And pomp about thee even now. 

How great — how fallen! — caged and chained 
By him, on whom thou once disdained 

To cast contemptuous look ! 
Those iron bars — that narrow floor — 
The confines of that prison door. 

How can thy spirit brook? 
Throbs on thy unsubdued heart, 
As when it played the monarch's part ? 
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Methinks, when fettered in a cuge, 
With one resistless roar of rage, 

And madness uncontrolled, 
Thy great heart, at the very first, 
Should in its agony have burst 

Beneath the conqueror's hold: — 
Worthy thy life, old king, would be 
Such savage death, to set thee free. 

Yet here thou art — shut up and cramped, 
With all thy haughty ardor damped. 

Ignobly shown about, 
A scarecrow to each childish fear, 
The subject of an idle jeer 

For every rabble rout: — 
A living lesson to the world, 
How low a monarch may be hurled. 

Yet all thy greatness is not fled — 
Thou hast a solemn, measured tread, 

As in thy loftiest days ; 
Majestic still thy eye-balls flash. 
And sternly mortal eyes can dash 

That would return thy gaze : — 
Thou art Imperial! and no chains 
Debase the blood in royal veins. 

Say what they may, thy spirit dwells 
Within thee still — and freedom swells 

Within thy breast till death ; 
Thou, as thy sires, wast born to rule, 
And thy king-passion cannot cool. 

But with thy latest breath : 
Though servile chains to thee may cling. 
Still thou art "every inch a king!" 

So he, who fought his way to thrones. 
The proudest one Ambition owns. 

Fell from his height at last. 
Chained to old ocean's loneliest rock, 
He firmly met and braved the shock 

That told his splendors past : — 
Though heaven was black — ^yet, like the oak. 
His spirit bent not, till it broke ! , v. 
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A PEEP AT THE POW-WOW. 

[bt a mbmbbr.] 

Scene.— The Club-house. High-street; seyeral rooms open, brilliantly lighted, with 
parties scattered through the suite at chess and ecart^or grouped around the fire- 
places. Steward and waiters in attendance, &c. &c Enter Darlington, through the 
anti-chamber. 

DasJkmgton. Take my cloak, Nathan, Frederick, who is in the billiard-room ? 

Frederick, Not a soul, sir, but Mr. Macey, playing against the cushions. 

D. Plajring against the cushions, eh. (.^jicCe. Pll bet a hat on the cushions.) Very 
well, send my coffee and kirsch^nrasser into the front room. Good evening Riffle- 
more, {tnUring^) Carrom, how are you. Apti-Gulielmi te Tidere gaudeo. But for 
heaven's sake, take your feet from the mantle-piece, and let me get nearer the fire ; 
you deserve, Fitz. to be laid on the shelf entirely fi>r that vile trolloping habit. Carrom^ 
how comes it neither of you men are at ecart^ 7 

R^gUmort, The leviathans are playing and I, for one, cannot go the cool hundreds 
they sport so freely. 

Carrom. And I was just trying to book a dozen of chateau with Fitz-Williams, that 
I would give him thirty at billiards, and beat three rubs out of five. 

FUw'W, Treble your bet, and make Brock Dashington jrour antagonist, and I will 
take 3^u even. 

Riffltmort, Don*t play, Brockholst ; I want to ask you about the performance of 
your brown horse, in a cutter, on Saturday ; and you too, Fitz., must tell me who is 
to be at your aunt's to-night, before you budge from here. 

FUx'W, Not a soul but the two Vandervilles, the heiress Dowerton, sweet Aliee 
Beverley, and that most accomplished vixen •^— • 

Carrom, Say not a word, Ned, against C3mthia Silverton. 

FUx-W. " Save me from my friends, Harry." That's too malicious ; why I never 
mentioned that lady's name. 

Car, But you were about to,— eind, then, I know you would have gone on to observe — 

FUx'W, Merely, my dear fellow, that she was spiteful and venomous, scandalous, 
and a tale-bearer. 

Rifflemore, The devil, Fitz-Williams ! She is nothing of all that ; her fiiults may 
be summed up and referred to one single trait, — a bad one to be sure, but not mortal, 
— it is worldliness. 

FUz-W, Well, it is a most comprehensive word, and if it includes all the fiiults of 
the gentle-named Cynthia Silverton, I doubt whether you will hit on any word or 
moderate sentence to express the prevailing opinion of htar. If there is anything good 
in her, she suffers great injustice. 

R\ffUmore, I tell you it is worldliness, nothing more nor less, and so it is generally 
viewed. But you are prejudiced. If I denied this part of her character, I should go 
further in her defence than she would herself; she actually piques herself upon it 
Carrom knows that 

CarrooL Yes, I confess I do believe her capable of cutting her half-sister i( in at^ 
tempting a conquest, she prevented her from coming to close quarters. 

Rifflemore It is too true ; her head is set upon makinga figure in life, and to accom- 
plish that there is nothing die would stick at But with all her meanness as a climber, 
what a glorious leader of fashion she 'd make. Once married to a rich and accom- 
plished man, who would indulge her passion for style, she would dash with a spirit 
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taste, and effect, that no one dreams of here, where we all are copyistB. How wouki the 
ignoble fires, kindled from the ashes of foreign folly, pale before the blase of her meteoi^ 
like originality ? Brilliant whim and daring eccentricity would soon supplant Moond* 
rate affectation and ennuyeuse insipidity where she moved: and, with wqAl a 
priestess of Fashion, Dashington himself would bow at its altars. 

D. Dashington will see the coming of the comet before he takes a plaee in ita trank 
But why not hasten its appearance, my champion, by mairying the lady youneK 

Corrom. Well said, BrockholsL Frank, thou art the man, and I propose that you 
be sentenced to marry the lady immediately, or to name some one, whom yon had 
rather we should toast as the future Mrs. Rifflemore. Frederick, a bottle of the bhlt 
seal, remove these cups, and close the folding-doors. 

Rifflenwrt, I will not marry her, neither immediately nor by-and-by. Much as I 
admire the beauty and talents of Miss Silverton, and readily as I contribute my mits 
of homage to raise her to the distinction she most covets, 3ret in spite of all her attrae> 
tions and accomplishments, she is one of the last women breathing whom I woold take 
as a wife. To me there is nothing in the capacity of bride more repulsive than a ad* 
culating worldly-wise girL 

FUx'W, Who is always on the qm vine to make a prudent matcL 

Riffltmore, Even so. Papas and mamas may be as vigilant and discreet as they 
please in these matters. It is their vocation, or rather, to speak more to the point, 
there is an absolute necessity for that, and I submit. But the nymph herself mart 
never be sophisticated, — ^you smile at my &vorite phrase, Carrom, but I repeatp-ahs 
must not be sophisticated, or I'll none of her. Woman, to captivate me^ most bs 
ntAoi and confiding, even to the verge of imprudence. Woman, lid), rare, iiueiitihis 
woman, — woman, asl worship her, must be fond but modest, and timorous thoag^ftrvid 
and confiding. She is a delicate and firagile bark that can never be independent of her 
guiding and protecting star, and such is always appointed for her ; parental, nuptia], and 
filial love, are the natural successive lights of her sununer>night of a life ; and to see her 
capable and proud of dispensing with all these, and marking out her own path, — the 
idea is revolting to me, and, therefore, — for, as I see, Fitz. you are about to pop in a 
conclusion to this demonstration, — there being none of my women to be had do I 
not 

Fitz-W. Marry. 

D. Spoken like an oracle ; now pass me the chateau, and I will fill to one whoaii 
were it not for supplanting our grave fnend here, I*d rather marry than a whole hsran 
of Cynthia Silvertons, — Alice Beverley, — drink men to the peerieaa Aliee Beverley. 

¥Ux'W. Spirits of paradise, pour me out the ruby wine, — the peerless Alies 
Beverley. 

Carrom, The peerless Alice Beverley. I like a streak of deviltry in a woman my- 
self, but I must drink the gentle Miss Alice. 

R^nUmore, Nay, but I'll drink it too ; she, at least is not worldly. The 
Alice Beverley. 

JUL The peerless Alice Beverley. 

D. Worldly ? No, nor scarce earthly ; what an atmosphere of gentleness ahe 
nes with her, what refreshing simplicity of character, what a vivif3ring contrast doaa 
such a flower as that present to the hot-house^lants and coarse weeds of the hackneyed 
ways of life, which ** the rank vapors of this sin-worn world," the smoke, and dost, 
and petty vices, and rude collisions of society, have worn, and disguised, and soilsdi 

Ccrrom. Cull tlie poesy then yourself^ young gentleman, what aaya the i 
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D. Young 7 young I am, indeed, in years, but in soul, alas, how different ; you 
might as well try to keep a canary bird in a hen coop, as pen love in this old riddled 
heart of mine. No, how could I even dare to court the image of that fireah, gay, and 
hnppy creature to become a tenant of this barren booom« Chilled views, debased sus- 
ceptibilities, the withering effects of too intimate an intercourse with the worid haT« 
filled the native channels of my feelings with sand,iiave desolated the field of my 
early hopes with cinders, hav e 

Rifflemort, Dashington, you are a little tipsey, and you mean all this for poetry ; 
take a cup of coffee and let your inspiration settle a little, and then, whatever courts 
it may take, we will hear you out. 

Caarrtim. I doubt whether this be poetry or inspiration. Poetry certainly may be, 
and often is, unintelligible, and still poetic Yet the poet himself^ I imagine, is al- 
ways bound to know what he is aiming at, though haply he may not be able to hit it. 
Some nonsense comds out upon us so like the parings of an unrevealed sense that w« 
fisel a respect for it which we do not feel when we see it coulant de source. 

Riffltntart, The distinction is good, and examples are not wanting. Shelley, for 
instance, is in general pregnant with an unrevealed sense, as you style it ; and Keati^ 
wild and spiritual as he is, can deliver you any quantity of fluent nonsense. 

DttthingUm. Coleridge has poetry in him, too, which cannot be got out ; and Shel- 
ley, it must be conceded, has been guilty, as well as Keats, of a great deal of arrant 
nonsense. But much that he has written is alive with the glow of Olympus — so wild 
and German, so vague and indistinct, and yet so earnest, indicating thoughts rather 
than expressing them — pointing to sentiments it cannot reach ; and for feelings, it 
cannot pour out stirring up 83rmpathies. Such revelation must be met with a kindred 
feeling: to the cold eye of the logician it is often as a blind hierogljrphic; but the 
poet will gaze and gaze, as Alastor did, till meaning on lus mind 



" Flashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time.* 



CflfTom. Be quiet, Fitz ; Dashington has more to say. 

Dot Mttgton. Poetry is a voice half lost in the clouds that bound the horizon of hu- 
man knowledge. It is an adventurous discoverer, journeying with the meteors of 
ftncy beyond the lights of reason ; and its language and accents partake of the indis- 
tinctness of its perceptions ; yet they come home to us with a consciousness of truth. 
They speak darkly and are darkly understood, like the night declaring knowledge to 
the night ; yet they fill us with a belief^ with a longing desire of the better inspiration 
of the day — 

IU% W. Uttering speech unto the day. 

Dot Atngfofk Even so : and toward this goal our fiuitasy is straining, and though it 
may long remain beyond our reach, yet in the effort to attain it, some gifted minds 
have effected glorious things ; and Shelley is among them. His fulness and depth 
and sublimity and beauty are at times poured forth with an excess that makes one 
gasp for epithets to praise its worth, and yet there is but one — the one word poetry. 

R^ffi/emare, But fUlness and depth and sublimity and beauty will not of themselves 
make poetry ; it cannot be compounded mechanically even of such high elements. 
It is itself an element, and the essential characters of the others are its inseparable 
attributes. Shelley has shown in his translations that all these characters ndgfat be 
preserved and the poetry nearly lost 

jDsffAingtoa. Shelley, as a translator, is an eagle with dipt wings, dancing in a pa^ 
de-dedz,— Co the music of the spheres it may be — ^but will that make the profanatioa 
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graceAiL A camel would do it better— a fkg^ a drudge, a son of patient indulry, 
whoee faculties are in their fulleet honor 

When Labour and when Dubien hand in hand, 
Like the two figures at Sl Dunstan*s stand, 
Beating alternately in measured time, 
The clockwork tintinnabulum of rhjme. 

Exactness, rcguhurity, quarterstrokes, behold the terms of his praise, and tlie limils 
of his ambition. — But who *8 seen Halleck's new edition of Byron? There are aoma 
capital things there which are new to moet of us. 

R^fflemore, I like that idea much of one poet editing the works of anothc^; 
eially when tlie editor is such a poet as Halleck, whose single ode of Maroo 
is enough to immortalize him in an age of poets. 

" Strike till the last armed foe expires. 
Strike for the green graves of jrour sires ; 
Strike for your altars and your fires ; 
God, and your native land." 

One's heart twangs to those lines like a Scythian bowstring, when struck at the ban- 
quet which preceded a battle. I would compromise with Fame — I woM oompoond 
with Fate ; — I would die to have written that poem. 

FUx. W, In other words, Frank, you would exchange a doubtful lifb €x eertain 
immortality. But would you have lived the life of Byron to haTe embalmed your 
memory in Childe Harold, or would you haye endured the existcnoe of Buni*to to Uftt 
for ever in his lyrics. 

Dashington, Let me answer for him? — ^Neither. But you set a higher price on 
fame than did Rifflemore. He said he would die for it, — early, I tuppoae, like one of 
those "whom the gods love," — not Uyc miserably, not linger--for these men did lin- 
ger. They had Iwed out long before they ceased to exisL As for Byron, 

His hopes did fiule like sunset tlouds. 

Which melt in blackening skies. 
Until ho sought that peace in crowds 

A cheerless home denies. 

He roamed, an Arab on life's waste. 

Its kindly springs to drink ; 
A Tantalus, from whose hot taste 

The cooling tide would shrink. 

And when he would each trace forget 

That marked his early course, 
Ri>membrance did become regret. 

Regret became remorse. 

And he did watch lifers lai.ips go out. 

Its friendships one by one 
Decay, and leave his soul without 

A light beneath the sun. 

And then as for Bums— 

RiffUmore, Richly has he 1)€cn repaid for every humiliation that ever ezcoriatad his 
heart of sensibility. What poet that ever wrote is idolized like Bums? Byron, in- 
deed, has the homage of mind wherever mind is cultivated, but Bums is ridi in the 
worship of the heart the wide world over. Byron, it is true, wrote Jhm hb 
heart, but Bums wrote to that of others. 
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DasMngten, Yes; but it is the playfulness nearly as much as the pathos of the 
Scottish poet which makes him such a general fayorite. 

Rifflanare, By no means. Burns, in his sudden moments, wrote from a heart bowed 
by real distress : Byron from a mind embittered chiefly by imaginary wrong. 
Byron was wrought up to scorn by dwelling upon the injuries under which he con- 
ceived himself to be smarting: Bums was softened to sorrow by aaual suffering, or 
stung to indignation by the forced endurance of insolence. But it is idle to attempt 
a parallel, when the materials upon which their genius operated differ as much as tha 
scenes in which they moved. For Byron, while he only helped to darken the atmos- 
phere of the ideal world in which he lived, would have shrunk with disgust from a 
contact with the situations of poverty, which Bums redeemed from their meanness 
and elevated into a theme fit for poetry. The nobleman, I grant you, is the poet of 
civilization ; but the ploughman is the lyrist of nature. 

DaahingUm, Yes ; but mind — mind was the inspiration of Byron. Tortuous and 
sophisticated, I allow; scorched, withered, wrung — but bold, intrepid, soaring, 
and irrepressible ;•— dauntless as the fiibled stormers of heaven, and Promethean as 
the fire which destroyed them — 

IStx W. And tumed Pelion and Ossa into blocks of anthracite. But surely Brock- 
hoist, after Lady Blessington's revelations, you claim too much for your fiivorite. 

DaakingUm, You allude to Byron's fear of ridicule. That weakness, I apprehend, 
is the inseparable attendant of a quick perception of the ludicrous. 

Rifflemort, That weakness, Dashington ; why if his intimates have spoken truth 
his character was full — 

Daahmgtcn, One moment, Frank. When was a man's soul ever bared to the 
world as Byron's has been? Whose life, except Rousseau's, was ever so denud- 
ed to the common gaze? And what man, whose character is made up of such pow- 
erfully conflicting elements, can abide such scrutiny? Byron's vices are public pro- 
perty : I give them up to the condemnation they may merit. But his weaknesses— 
(who but hb valet had a right to know that he had any?)— it offends me to the soul 
to see fools and slaves probing every crevice of a noble nature to find some trait cog- 
nate to those in their own bosoms. Familiarity is well said to beget contempt; and 
had Byron kept mankind as much aloof in reality as he has done in fiction, he would 
still sit enthroned upon their imaginations as a being not of themselves. Why is 
Longinus no longer *' himself the great sublime he drew ?" — ^Why is it that the 
gloom of Childe Harold has lost its grandeur, and the lofty mien of Conrad ceases to 
awe ? It is because we sit in the study of Manfred and handle the instruments of his 
power, like one of his own familiars. WeVefuse to bow to the idol because we have 
attained the penetralia of the temple. 

Rifflemore, No : it is because the brazen divinity has feet of clay. The various 
fopperies and affectations of Byron have done more to diminish interest in his chanux 
ter than any act of his life, however censurable. 

DaahingUm, And what is that but what I am urging. It is not our moral sense 
which is shocked ; it is our vanity, which has taken alarm. He upon whose words 
the world has hung entranced, is diown at last to Jse but a being like ourselves — as if 
in truth such ideal creations as Byron once put forth as portraitures of himself ever 
did exist ; as if any heart that is the throne of passions energetic and untameable as 
those he loves to depict is without that flux and reflux of feeling which exists in all 
bosoms. The most muscular minds, like bows which send the fiirthest, are relaxed 
most easily ; and the billow that breaks with the most force is that which shows its 
naked bed, while gathering its surges to shake the shore. For my own part, I like 
Byron the more since these lackey-and-friseur-Uke revelations have come before the 
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public. J like him for his companionable qualities; his frank, reckless feUowdiip with 
any agreeable companion that was thrown in his way, regardless how a speculatioii 
might be made of his conversation. I like him for his soul of whim and lore of mys- 
tifying those who would fain sound all the stops of the noble instrument. I like him 
for his homely common sense; and above all do I like him for that genhis whose pn^ 
ductions, whether soil as the sweeping outline of a willow reposing againsi the twi- 
light heavens, or wild as a blasted fir tossing against a troubled sky, still spring aliks 
from a soil teeming with intellectual luxuriance, and rife with poetic feeling. 

Carrom. Methinks, Dash, there's still a good residuum of eniuthmagf in that petri- 
Hed heart of yours. But tell me— where did you get the verses yoa were repeatiqg 
but now ? 

DashingUm. They were written by a young Quteorky, of Dutchess ooanty» who 
died a year or two since. A scrap or two only of whose writings have foond their way 
into print. 

But hand me that guitar in the comer, and I will make one of his songs an ezeoss 
for inflicting some music upon you, though, to tell the truth, Pve got a deriliah bed 
cold from spending the early part of the evening in onnpany with that fria&ng BCa 
Pruderton. 

Come, men! fill round once more before we go. 

(«fi«:«.) 

Fill around onee more before we go^ 
Let a bumi>er each in our glasses glow ; 
For a parting cup's like a parting kiss 
To the lips that are properly schooled in bliss j 
Like burning thoughts which lovers hoard 

In characters that mock the si^t. 
Till some kind liquid o'er them poured 

Brings all their hidden warmth to li^t. 
Are feelings bright, which in the cap 

Though graven deep appear bat dim, 
Till filled with glowing Bacchus up 

They sparkle on the foaming brim. 
Each drop upon the first you poor 

Brings some new tender thought to life : 
And as you fill it o'er and o'er. 
The last with ferrid soul grows rife. 

Then fill once more before we go^ 
Let a bumper each in our glasses glow ; 
For a parting cup 's like a parting kiss 
To the lips that are properly schooled in bUss. 
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Wb thank Diogenes for his logge^on, and, regretting that any general remark 
made under this head in our last number could have been so appropnated as to hava 
^yen pain, we shall in future notice only those communications to which an answer 
18 particularly requested. In the mean time, while expressing our indebtedness to 
correspondents for their numerous fitvors and kind wishes, we can only mention *'Le 
Noir Faineant," "Cousin Sue," ''C. D. D.," and " A. O. I.," as amons; the con- 
tributions selected for publication. To these the verses of "M. S." should be added, 
were it not for the great falling off in the last stanza, which, it is trusted, the writer 
will think it worth while to revise. The sportive vein of Epaphroditus Pelham r»» 
oonmiends him, for we are sadly in want or lively contributors ; but his communica- 
tion is too deficient in point, both in the turn of the sentences and general effect, for 
OS to consider it a successful hit " O." and ''W." are not quite what we would wish 
them. "P.," is answered through the post-office 

The well written reply to the article on Political Economy in our first number, 
which we mentioned in our second would appear in this, has, upon further advise* 
ment, been returned to the publisher to await the disposed of the author. For, not 
to allege other causes, immediately after our announcement regarding it, our table 
became so flooded with communications upon both sides of the great question whidi 
now agitates the country, that it was at once apparent that if we lent our pages fui^ 
ther to its discussion, they would soon be engroissed bv a single subject And there- 
fore, though desirous of retaining such writers as MmocroSj and Uie author of the 
article in question amone our contributors, we cannot but yitid to the reconunenda- 
tion so forcibly conveyed in the following communication. 

Knickerbocker, No. 1, Art 5th— ^'On Political Economy."— No. S— ''The abl« 
reply to the fifth article in our last number, shall appear in our next" 

Mons. Tonson come again, aye, and again, and again, — coming, coining, coming. 
I will bear it no longer, it is absolutely insufferable. This miserable subject — thia 
detestable Political Economy meets me at every turn. In good old times a man could 
avoid it — ^keep clear of quartos— eschew folios, and you were safe. But now we have 
Political Economy in octavo and duodecimo, besides pamphlets and tracts on Political 
Economy without number, and without end. With the periodicals, the case is even 
worse : instead of one or two dull, solid articles per annum in the Edinburgh and Ctuai^ 
terly, which any one could skip, we have articles on Political Economy in the month- 
lys, the weeklys, and the dailys. Bulwer, Campbell, Tom Moore, and Wilson, (who 
knows better) all think it necessary to fill twenty pages per number with Political 
Economy. Nay, it was but the other day that I saw a new number of Peter Parley*! 
Tales, entitled ''Peter Parley's Tales about Political Economy for Young Children." 
Think of that — Political Economy for young children. Let the boys dive into Adam 
Smith, and the girls understand Malthus, and what can you expect firom such a sys- 
tem, but that the man will bestow part of his labor in adding to the exchangeable 
value of his own note by fbrging hb neighbor's name on the back of it, and the woman 
be hanged for committing infimticide, lest the supply should exceed the demand? I 
had hopes that when Jeremy Bentham was dead, (may he rest in peace, or at least in 
quiet,) we should hear less of Political Econcnny. Jeremy was dead, and there was 
a fidr prospect that the Westminster would not long survive him, and that the greaW 
est happiness of the greatest number of that set, would be, to be declared bankni|ity 
or punished under the statute, against obtaining goods under fidsepretenoas; bull 
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know not how it is, the evil adTances — in the words of the old statute, it has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished. What is tho reason why our eoontiy is 
convulsed from north to south by the Tarifi* Ctuestion 7 Why aie the Northam men 
talking of coercion, and the Southtmers calculating thevaltie of the Unien— think yon 
that it is really because they hayedifferentandinreconeilable interests 7— not atall,itis 
becaiise they have adopted different theories in Political Eoonomy ; and to then theo- 
ries — ^fancies — notions — ^vagaries of the brain, they cling, and will ding forerer : for a 
man will 'sacrifice any thing rather than his prejudices — and a regular f^litwal econo- 
mist is the most obstinate of all animals, the jackass not excepted. The worst of it ii^ 
that it is corrupting the &ir sex. Now-a-days, if a man seeks, as every wise man win, 
to while away an hour with them, instead of pretty prattle about dre« and TrfK^, 
the last new noyel, or poem, we have Ricardo and Adam Smith, price, Tshie^ utility, 
(that abhorred utility,) as familiar as household words. A word to bacfaekiBi. Did 
you ever see a lady reading Political Economy 7— avoid hei^— of omuae yoa aronU 
not wish to marry such an one — of tliat you are incapable — but avoid her : do not 
walk, nor talk, nor eat, nor drink with her — above all things do not play brag with 
her, I did once. How well slie looked in Broadway next week-— an degaiit hat, 
Miss Thompson's best, lace veil, cashmere shawL — ^N. B. My tailor had to wait tiU 
next quarter. This is but one of the cases in which the morale of the fur aex his 
been, to my knowledge, injured by Political Economy. It is the unsuapeeted eanss 
of half the mischief they do. There, for example, is Miss B— — , married lo a lidi 
curmudgeon, as old as her grand&ther. Why did she do it7— «itirely, aeeording to 
McCulloch, she found that a hundred thousand dollars was the higfi price at which 
she could sell her love — a price which exceeded by many thousand fold the coat of its 
production — so, of course, the bargain was a good one ; besides, her sLster at nineteen, 
married a poor lawyer of two and twenty, and now at thirty, she haa nine diildren; 
and Malthus says — ^more than I choose to repeat ; but where will the growing num bat 
end,if I attempt to tell all the evib which result from Political Eoonomy. The veiy 
name is odious to me, it has robbed me of so many pleasing associations that ding to the 
word Economy. I had but the Domestic Economy, and abright vision of fireside enjof- 
ments, home-bred happiness rose before me : then Rvral Eoonomy, the neat vreU-kept 
form, warm, comfortable house, large, well stocked bam, good cropa, repaying good 
tillage — all this, and more, did those sweet words Rural Economy recall to mind ; hot 
Political Economy! what is associated with that? — eternal wrangling about principles 
which few understand, and fewer believe ; cold calculationa--every thing estimated 
according to its market price, to be sold, without hesitation, for what it win bring. 
But I will follow Hal's advice, and take breath and to it again. r auTaft. 
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LrrERART AND CRITICAL NOTICES 
of nbw works at home and abroad. 

The Works of Lord Btron, in terse 
AND PROSE, including his Letters, Jour- 
nals, &c.^ with a Sketch of his Life. 
New- York. 

We must first remark of this really 

Slendid woric, that it is premature. All 
e productions of the illustrious poet, with 
his me and letters, condensed in one vo- 
lume, would be, perhaps, the most invalu- 
able achievement whicn encouraged enter- 
prise could offer to the literary world ; but 
It is well known that the great edition of 
Byron, now publishing by Murray and 
edited by Moore, in a manner which has 
added even to his fame a lasting credit, will 
be extended by an accumulation of mate- 
rials to three volumes more than were 
originally contemplated, and many new 
and interesting details are confidently ex- 
pected in the supplementary matter. To 
nave made an edition, therefore, perfectly 
complete, these should have been waited 
€oT ; and we should, moreover, have been 
presented with a life much more elaborate 
than the mere chronological sketch which is 
here prefixed. 

A work, 80 edited, so accorapaAied, would 
be a erand desideratum. The measure of 
Lord oyron's reputation is now complete, 
— the iniuence and extent of his glory 
may now be estimated with undazzled 
certainty, no additional firagments can be 
added to his history, and the column of 
his increasing fame, Idee the wreath upon 
the fabled mountain, has become fixed at 
last Of all the great poets who have 
shed a lustre upon literature, there are none 
whose works have taken such a tinge from 
life as Lord Byron's. Who can trace, in the 
Inferno, the hopeless passion of Dante, 
who can discover the bitterness of disap- 
pointed ambition in the strains of Paradise 
Lost, or recognise the sycophant and the 
courtier in the Qenisalemme. Some indis- 
tinct allusions to events of private history 
may sometimes mingle in the song, but the 
distinguishing character of ail is essentially 
abstract. It was reserved for Byron alone 
to mingle the poet and the mem ; and to 
tint the splendour of immortal genius with 
the blended and ineffaceable coloring of 
life and earth. The consec^uence is, that 
his character is the most difficult subject 
that ever fame bequeathed to history. Hid- 
den with li^t, — obscured with glory, — his 
passions, his prejudices, his pr^ilections, 
were not regulated by, or conformed to the 
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common-place realities of life, but seemed 
to move in a lofty world of hit own crear- 
tion. It was his fate, perhaps misfortune, 
that his '* mystic thread of life," was so ill* 
timately twined around his shaft of fiums^ 
that attention was dii*ected and attraetoA 
to the one by the splendid beauty and pto* 
portion of the other. Many events hid a 
souring, chilling; effect upon the sur&oe of 
his ch^^ter. His pride of rank and \Mk 
were mortified by his having to prove his 
legitimacy before he could take his seat in 
the house of Lords ; he was constantly axw 
noyed by the irretrievable embarrasnneiit 
of his finances ; and his vanity in his finely 
formed head and beautiful features, received 
a fatal check from the personal defect, 
the c6nsciousness of which seems to haye 
haunted him throughout life like a demon. 
These circumstances, when shewn to 
strongly by the reflected radiance of hit 
glory, produced their natural effect upon a 
mind like his; and to the giddy, the supei^ 
ficial, the censorious, made him appear re- 
pulsive, when he was only refined. TIm 
biographer of a character so wayward, yet 
withal, so intensely interesting, to do him 
justice, should be one who wixiged with 
genius, and shod with immortaUty, couM 
tread, undazzled and undismayed, the same 
burning regions of fancy and of thought aa 
himself one who, while he could speak at 
a god, could think as a man, and who po^ 
sessed for the subject of his narrative that 
warm and confiding firiendship from which 
nothing is withhel(^ and to which nothing 
is unknown ;— such a one was Moore. 
E^ual to himself in all the unaequirabls 
endowments of intellect and genius, he was 
superior in knowledge of the world, and re- 
conciled the ever-jarring eccentricities of 
his friend to the common usages of life with 
a generous and delicate felicity, which has 
not only done himself immortal honor, but 
has had a redeemine influence upon the 
fame of the haughty oard, and won for his 
noble work, from one of the most accom« 
plished critics of the day, the enviable praise 
of being, ** recollecting Southey^s Nelson 
and Lockhart's Burns, the very best book 
of biography in the English language.** 

It is the influence, then, of L(mi Byron^a 
character upon his verse which gives it that 
mighty hold upon the mind, which haa 
shnned it in a lasting fame; it is not so 
much his sublimity of thought, though its 
radiance flashes upon every page, nor faia 
power of description, though it flin^ an 
atmosphere of glory round everj' thing it 
touches, nor the lofty beauty of his poetry, 
though it refines, and purifies, and ezaUa 
the subjects it embraces ; but it ia tha 
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power of embodied feeling wbidl bre&thei 
Urough every song, the vivid energy of i 
pereonai interest, which give to every cha- 
racter and to every scene the tone and 
lineameDts of actual Ufe ; and because his 
pencil, in every portrait^ — co m 
dark or gloomy, or misanthropical, — has 
been dipped in those colors of pervading 
panion, which, however developed or how- 
ever dim, sliil eiist, and eiert an influence 
' every heart ; slid look and love their 
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nl and the influence of Lord By- 
s genius dien, remsin to be estimated. 
There is one eminent iniiividual to whom 
the cancilrTent voice of both Elngland and 
America would sssign the task, one whose 
profound leamini; and vast acquirementa, 
place him first among the philosophical cril- 
Ka of the age, as does his magical command 
of language and unlimited power of ei- 
preaaion, among living writers; and whose 
inaJyaia of the character of Miltoi 
Napoleon, are universally allowed 
•mong the most masterly examples of 
correct dissertation which has ever been 
written. If Channing, then, or one of equal 
power would take up this subject, and give 
us, in addition to the beautiful nolicea o 
llii life by Moore, an essay worthy of it 
mbject, on the inBuenea of Lord Byrop' 
wntings, we will have all that is wantin^ 
to render his &me complete ; and, unlike 
the EeyptiBD monarch whose name periah- 
ed with ita giilded de<wrations, while his 
•icliited'a remained engraven in the eternal 
pyramid below, — the annotator and the 
author will go down the stream of time to- 
gether, maintained in luting tame by their 
mutual reaction. 

The raannar in which this work is print- 
ed and '' got up" is highly ciediuble to the 
the slate of cut it) the country. ^^ 



iwen, Mid ita brUit 
drawn in eotoi* of nnaMUUT 
beauty. The "Pir« Evening in Oreeo^ 
ras published two or tliTM yean uo, and 
ras distinguished by all tbe gnea^ faiil- 
iancy of lis author. The aecond, ii iM 
behind it, and we even like it bMtCT. a* 
having about it more of ehaat« and *"iA«it 
beauty than most of his former produetioiM, 
and we may say of his mtiae what he Mud 
of his own lady jiiiiii i w. "what du has 
lost of the bloom and radiaiKf of h«t 
charms is more than made np bf that i» 
tellectual expression, which ia worth all 
the resloflovelines*.'' 

The design of the work ia aimilBr to tb* 

Light of the Barem, in X^alla BmUl 

Twelve beautifU Mom aappoMd to b* 

sung by « number of young QreauM^ ii 

the calm twilight of their comntry on tha 

shores of the Isle of Zea, an aopna c toil 1^ 

gether by portions of U^tdeaaiptiM Ten^ 

I as," using the wocda «r iba pnAe*t 

enable a greater immbv of penoo* U 

e a share in the paifluiuanca, and M^ 

listing as readers those who may not ftsi 

ihenuelvea competent al 



ihfl following eommsnoing hymB to 







In the present stale of the literary worl . 
the appearance of a work from the pen 
of Mooal is really delightful It is a 
glad tcflection, that while the great lights 
of the world are going out, unsucceMed, 
one by one, there still survives in unim- 
uired and unwasted strength, one of the 
brightest of that phalanx of immortals, who 
have ahed an undying lustre on (heir Ofe 
and country. 

This work carries us back to the beat 
day* of Lalla Rookh, when poetry 



The Birth of Pormitnre" ia i pm 
worth volumes of maudlin veiMfc 

A youth skilled in peinting, but «ko 
had hitherto only attempted flawed, ■ 
kindled into a bolder attempt by the kwke 
of herhelovea 
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ThM frttoarMtlMH lMn*J to tpatki 

▲•d hiict isio life wtr* broucht: 
Willi*, nwBtlliiff ea \\m oMidca** cMtl 
Yousf ra«MBia4l«d iato thoofht. 



Tban kyaeiBtht tbtir darkMt djat 



Upoa tbt loekt aTBMuty tbrtw; 
Am vioUui tnasforaMd to *r*t« 
iMkriMd a M«l witkia tkatrbioa. 



aboaL 



*Twat tnm aa Ul* of ■oorafal 
From MlMoloaffbi last thcr cam*,'— 

rewiaffTtt 
0**r bin. tb* awbUtt Star ofYaflK 



lad MiMoUafni, torrew 
')**r bin. tb* awblMt Star 
That •*tr ia lifa'tyeaaf florjr lat! 

The following sons, likewise, greatly 
pleated us. It breatLes strondy of the 
fMttriotic fire of some of the Irish Saelodies : 

Tboa art aet daad— tb«a art aot daad! 

N*! daaratt Haraadioa. ao, 
TW Mill, to raalaM above ■• fad, 
ThMf k, Ilka a ttar, it dwalh e*arkaad, 

StiU ligkta tkia varU balaw. 
Tkoa art aet daad — tbou art aet daad ! 

Ifa, daaratt Harmodtin, ao. 

Tkraask bias af llfht, wkara karoaa tr aad, 
Aad Mwara atkaraal blow. 



modem poets, and, unlike many of then, 
nerer producing any thing unworthy of hia 
established fiune. ^= 

Thi Library or Romamcb, Edited by 
Leith Ritchie, No. 1. The Ghost Huwt- 
BR, by the (>Hara Family. LondoOy 
Smith, Elder h. Co. 



Tky fod'lik* Spirit aow Ulad, 
TkT Bp, witk life aabroaial fed, 

Forfat* all tatta of woa. 
Tkoa art aot doiJ— tkoa art aot dead! 

If a, diarait HarsMdiat, ao. 



I rro 
daad! 



The allusion to Byron is touching, and 

worthy of his dearest friend. The maid- 

aware started by the sudden approach of| ^r. Banim', under the plund soubri- 

quet of the OHara Family, has become oqb 
of the most popular of modem norel-wri- 
ters. His style, his conceptions, and hii 
descriptions, are peculiarly his own, and 
his attempts to delineate the wild humor, 
and impetuous passion of Irish life, arduous 
and almost unessayed as was the task, has 
been attended with the most signal and 
flattering success. 

To a perfect knowledge of the strange 
character of his countrymen, rarying to 
CTcry shade of romantic generosity, and 
darkest g^t, he Joins descriptive powers 
of the highest order, with strong and ori- 
ginal humor, to a skill in ^uping his in- 
cidents, seldom exceeded in the works of 
Scott — and which have won for his novels 
an enduring fame, as containing some of the 
most masterly delineations of passion and 
of life ever presented in romance. 

We are saying much when we say the 
"Ghost Hunter" sustains the hig^ repu- 
tation he has acquired. The story is ad- 
mirably calculated for developing strong 
and powerful traits of character, and its 
personages have about them nothing of 
mdistinctness, of confusion, of obscurity, 
but are displayed in vivid relief, touched 
into and breathine of actual life. Rose 
Brady is beautifully drawn— delicate, in- 
teresting, and affectionate — it is one of the 
most perfect pictures of lowly worUi we 
have any where seen in fiction, while in 
the beautiful, retiring Patty, he has made 
fondness throw a charm over frailty which 
^ves it the appearance of the most touch- 
ing innocence. The interviews between 
Rose and Patty, in chapters 19,20, and S9, 
are replete with siffecting tenderness, drawn 
in those colors, from the inmost deptlw of 
human feeling, which none but a master 
hand can use. There are many other ex- 
cellent scenes in the book. The stem 
righteousness of Randal — the absorbing 
avarice of old Bamaby, and the profligate 
duplicity of Jim Brown, are all powerful- 
while Hester Bonnety has about her a Sa- 
tanic originality, which, without startling 
us by a departure from conceivable wick- 
edness, has yet about her an unalloyed de- 
pravity, worthy only of a demon. 

The book, Ukc all others, has its defeeta 
Mre. Brady^ p roverfae rniaek too muoh of 



Tka layrtla, reaad tkat fklekloa epraad 

WktcB ttraek tka imoMrtal blow, 
Tkrevfkoat all tloM, wItk laaTot ostbed*— 
Tba patriot*! kopa, tka tyraat't draad,— 

Rowad Fraodom't tbriaa tball 
Tbou art aot daad— (bou art aot i 

Ka, daarati Haraodlua, ao. 

Wkara kaarta lika tblaa kava braka ar ktod, 

Tboafb ^aaacbvd tka rital flow, 
Tbair aiaaiorf licktt a laato, iatlaad, 
Wkick, aT*a from vat tka aarrow ba4 

or daatk it! baaint thall tbrow. 
Tkaa art a«t -laad— tboa art aot daad ! 

'K9% daaraat HaraMdiaa, aa. 

Tkv aaaa, bjr aiyrUdt »eaf aad mM, 

From Iff* it> tfetball fo, 
Laaf a* ika oak aad ivy wad, 
A* baa* taall bauat Hyiaattu'kaaJ, 

Or Hallat* watartfluw. 
Tkaa ait aot daad— tkoa art aat daad! 

If a, daaratt UaroMdiua, ao. 

The Anacreontic below is eminently 
qiirited. 

Vf wItk tka •parkliaf briaiBar, 

tJptotka cryttal riai : 
X^t aot a aiooo baaa rllBiBar 

*Twtit tka load aadbriak 
Wkaa katk tka world tat ayas •■ 

Aafkt to Biatck tkit lif kt, 
Wkiek, o*ar tka aap't baruaa 

Dawat ia bumpar* brigktl 

Tratk ia a daap wall Uatk— 

So tka wiaa avar: 
Bat tnitb thi raetdaaiatk— 

Watar tnit* aot kar. 
If e, bar aboda '• la 

Lika tbi« aiifbty a«p«— 
Waltiaf till wa, w^*^ twii 

Diva to briaf bar ap. 

We regret much we cannot cive our 
readers afew more specimens of Uieee de- 
liehtful songs, nor a sample of the music 
which accompanies them — it is harmoni- 
ous and lively, and a fit- accompaniment to 
the sparkling verse. We hope sincerely 
we shall soon hear from Moore again — 
holding, the elevated piece he doee, among 
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Eoncho Panza, and nre seldom broughl 
with the hnppinesa of thel rcBpertable pr 
««dent. There is no miffidenC tause why 
the ghoat "hould not have Brcomplished all 
luB ends without the slightctt niBistann 
from Morria Brady. The tantalizing soein 
between Rose and Wtlliani Duncan, uflei 
he delivered her from the outraee in th< 
den, lessens her much in the reader's estii 
mation, whiie the forty fears' curse of thi 
old Harridan come, in a too apt fulfilment 

But with nil its defects, we hesitate 
to pronouDce it one of the best of ila c1bs& 
Bpjrit«d — original — natural and striking— 
maintaining an unbrokeo inleresl to ihi 
lut, and every way deserring a lastin; 
popularity. ^ 

ALrHistT or BoTtHT, by Janiea Ren 

rie, M. A. ProfeBSw of Zoology, King"! 

College, London, WiUiam Oir, 14 

Paternoster Row, 
Alphjldet op fssECTB, by the 

Professor Rentiie BlandB among the fore- 
most of ihrwe itlusfriouH men, who, unde 
graded by the cheriahed pedantry of ihi 
schools, labor heart and hand to elTect i 
reform, in lileraiiirc as well as in polities. 
less dislitiguished for 
liremenfa, the 
I ihc hidden 
Mciea of Kicnce intelligible to alL These 
unpretending, but most useful little works 
are among the beet proolii ofliiszeal. 
_ They are both clearly, sometimes bi 
tifuUy written, and refine aitay the mj 
ciims which so long obscured these popular 
BcienceB. They are handsomely got up, 
embellished with numerous wood cuts illiis- 
trativeofthctcxt, Bolhwouldbei 

a useful in this country, which presents 
e finetit field for botany and eniomolo^ 
inthsworld; but where neither have been 
cldtivated, hy any means, 
■which ihey deserve, = 

HisTOBT or IncLANC, niOM THE Ahslo- 

NOMUAN IhVABIOH TILL THE UniON Or 
TBt COCNTRT WITH GuRAT BhITAIN, 

by W. C. Taylor, Esq., of Trimly Col- 



li made its af^waranee, than lo toy 

their popular series a compilatioo 

which was no sooner published in QrtU 

ritflin than it fell into merited and im- 

ievable oblivion. The New-Ycat pib- 

Jiers have, moreover, gireii a rank lo lim 

work which the author never intended it 

assume J and in oflering Taylor*! " Ms- 

>irs of the Civil Wan tn Irelam],'' as s 

complete history of the country, they have 

committed the not very trivial error of 

living us a " history" which mainly over- 

lookB the two moat mtereiting portions of 

the Irish records — that period of tisdiuoD- 

ary elory in the early ages, on which tfas 

mnnkish onnalista lore lo enlarge, and th« 

brighter triumph of suecessfiil palriounn, 

in ITB8; and which, moreover, ho noDt 

of [he philosophical morality, none of tbs 

lUgalion into effect and catM^ 

"■ ■ " ' ir«a of 






of Ireland, for the Family Library. W'c 
[hink it would have been much more pro- 
fitable for themselves and gratifying to the 
public, had they waited until the work, 
which it a will known Moon bu in pi*- 



iG of thoae intonating pictarM d 



which give all iha laloe lo U>- 



nnis of every nation will, lika the toIium 

fore us, present nothing but a dry dttail 
victory and defeat, of micceaanil dii- 
chanery and of baffled fraud. 

Apart from these remarka, we aiay ob- 
serve, that ihe history of Ii«lai)d requires 
Lt union af greater and more varied tahnl 
todoiljuslice, than that of any otho people 
in ihe world- In ils story of unvuied m- 
ferin^, and fierce but diaoifuiiEed resst- 
ance, ils wrongs, conlenlioii^pnNaiiAiana, 
mussacres, and rebellkma, it ptwenta a di» 
ma[ tliemo, which reqnirea ahilitiei of a 
rare description even loiUuitiatc; batcsb 
genius of the highest order can gire a moid 
ToUiewretchedtBle. WhatobjccladwDtu 
Ihis compendium hojie to accompliah otlier 
' n ihe maaierly historiea of Leland, oa 
one hand, or of Lawless and Plowdea 
t)ic other. Will we be pardoned Ibr 
snyin^, that this writer, in asauming ftr 
himself a higher grade of historical die- 
:rlminalion Uian all these genllonen, ba« 
'hnwn as much of the afTeclcd vanity of 
he author as he has little of the disenmi- 
laiion of the candid hisloHan. In one 
li])pnnl chapter he has undertaken to dts- 
sjpale all Ihe fond traditions of a former 
eiory, which Ihe Irish have ever dierisbed 
with pride and emulation in the darkest 
hours of their national ealomily. it was 
beautiful ohnervntion of an accomplished 
Lithor, that "he cannot be a friend to the 
ish who would wantonly shake their be- 
?f in the ancient honor and magnificence 
of their country. For the Irishman, corv- 
tlnues he, "has often found reAtge from 
the misfbrtune* that woe jiiiwiliiii. insan 
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him in Ihe cherished and Ban-cd reflectii 
that however afflicted hUcountcy, or bori 
down her Ubeni«s, or hopelcu her chub 
he could look bnrJi to her history widi 
complacency, wh«ra he sees hor deuribod 
«i the instnu:treu of Europe, die dispenser 
of juilice, and the Island of Saints." Wf 
are not aware of any historical inspimlion 
irhieh can aulhoriie W, C. Tftvior, Esq,, 
A. a, of Trinify College, Dublin, to set 
■Bside the alrone evidence of this early 
pennies*, which ia es firmly proved by 
irr^rrBirsbie lesiimony and existing en- 
■dences as any other 6cl con be of a period 
•o remoie. vVc are not piing lo enlarge 
this pnssini; nonce into an article, or wr 
might sdiliice the authority of Voltaire, 
who rays the Iriah are the only people nho 
can booit of authentic history one thousand 
yean earlier than any nation in Europe. 
We might refer to the manuscrim of •■■Oide 
Chloinne Uisneae," in the Royal Irish 
Academy, poBHsaing an undouMed anti- 
quity of two thousand years, wlwre 
are materials of Deiwnal elegance descriV 
ed which none but a people highly eulti- 
Tsted could have ponesaed. The fact ol 
AmiB^h and other univeriities educating 
and nuuniaining many thouaands of slu- 
denls (Alfred the king of England boasts 
u having been of the nunibcrt) has ne- 
Ter been denied ; while the wonderful 
Mund lowers, whose endurinjj maaonry, 
]ike the eternal pyramids of Ei^ypl, have 
remained from time tmknown the wonder 



ot succerdinf 



agrs,ni 



curring tradition of Europe, all Unite 
prove (hat in the annals of this people there 
wa« once a glorious time, on which, though 
tiiionary and dim, The heart delighia i 
dwell— when the wins of Europe can 
from far, in the mentni dnrkness of all olht 
nations, to bow nt tlic altars of ihe laic of 
the West ; and which, ofler a lapse ot 
eleven hundred yean, still shines through 
all the miat of history, a bright and sunny 
ncollection. But we eon more easily for- 
give the pitiful attempt to throw discredii 
on these national reminisoences than the 
slovenly and carelen manner in which he 
has passed over perhaps one of the praudi 
nistancps of moral Inumjrii upon neor 
when (he united elfons of an outraged 
people wnin? reluctant justice from angry 
power, and shamed corruption on ita gilded 
•eat into (he admission ot (he greater ma- 

tll» H>K.»M<d hr M>llt*ir F^Vla >>1 III J>»> 



the lliunder of a people'a voice, 
"and for one sacred moment touched liber> 
ty's gouL" These are things of use to 
mnnkmd — and history ccoacs to be usefiil 
when it fails in Uie example. Here (oo, in 
this flimsy and superficial epitome, we find 
no place of famB for those illuatrious men 
led on by the immortal names of Qrsltaa 
and Curran and of Flood — " who read 
their hislories in a nation's eyes," and shed 
a halo of desthlesa genius round the frcA- 
dom they created and adorned. One thing 
gives an extrinsic value to llie volumeTu 
is the matter which hai been added, by 
(he on Irish lubjecta revered name of 
William Sampson. Had this matter been 
publiahed in any other form than aa a con- 
clusion 10 a work with nhich it has little 
on, or as (he history of a period 
■ccly treats of, it would have 
been much more useful, and far more in its 
place. Viewed na reflections upon the cane- 
e8andchnracterandconje(]uenceofihelrish 
" Rebellion," il may be regarded as a valu- 
able and a solemn memento of the darkest 
Ceriod which the annals of flagitious and 
igh handed oppression ever produced. No 
one can periise this touching stalemcnl of 
ihe wrongs inflicted on thai devoted coun- 
try but must feel hts heart wrung by the 
fate of those hapless but tlluslrious men, 
who sacrificed (heir properties, their libor- 
tiea, their lives, in the attempt lo redeem 
iheir native land, in that porlentous (ime. 
Never was there an array of purer moral 
worth, of •Ironger genius, of more elevated 
tilenl,and more unsullied inlegrity, than (ha 
nen who appeared in the nation's van in that 
lopeless but immortal cause, and planned, 
and all but conducted (o complete success, 
e most (tiganlic conspiracy of which wo 
Tc any record in the world. Of these 
patriots — and their nnhonored memories 
will have justice yet— the great majority 
perished on the ecotro!d,and never, surely, 
was there a hecatomb nf erealer virtue 
offered at ihe shrine of stanTed dcupoiism. 
Other*, banished from iheir native soil 
pJund refuge in distant lands, and in the 
blended lustre of then c^anicler and talent* 
■'lere giving an effulceni evidence of what 
lUBl have Iwen iho brightness of the con- 
ilellalion nf which Ihcy were but Ihe acal- 
Icrcd Blara, had it ever attained id zenith. 
And olhera of them, after wasting their 
moniins prime in dungeon damps, siiH 
live in (heir native Und, illustrating in the 
influence of their spotless lives, the purity 
of the iKineiplM tbey jmtllBMed. Aamv 
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tbem the gifted and accomplished Teeiing, 
who, sfLcr losine a falher and a braliivr, 
and a princely fortune, in the cause, sliJI 
remuni to do honor to the caltimniated 
creed of hia compatriolB by his charncter, 
and to rescue ihcir insulted memorieg by 
hii talenu,* not less adorning privBtc li^ 
than honoring public principle, and win- 
ning even from odminng opponenM, for 
enemies he has none, Ihe wannest cordial- 
ily of respect. 

But ihe haze of madness will not lasi 
tar ever, and the period is approaching fast 
when Ihose terrible times will be honored 
and described, and perhaps reTenged, as 
they ought ; for history, fruitful as it is in 
■zample, never exhibited in all its fearfu) 
contrasts a change more marked than the 
present state of the British empire, as com- 
pared with that appalling period. Ho« 
■irongly now will the prophelic words of 
the poet of patriocigm applf — 

Yea, now — when the whole British nation, 
'with the Brirish monarch at iheir head, 
have recorded their approTal before the 
world, and adopted those very principles, 
for adhering to which nol forty years be- 
fore Harvey, Bond, Fitigemld, Teeiing, 
and a host of others, were branded by re- 
lentless power with the traitor's name and 
Buffered the traitor's death — now, whal 
measure of ratrospeetive justice should b; 
dealt out upon ihe actors in tlial bloody 
tragedy, and what honors should be paid 
to those victims of a darker ag«. Walki 
there now no titled miscreant abroad whom 
the late evenls in England will brand be- 
fore he goes to his great account with thi 
murderer's name and the murderer's sin' 
Yes — sleep on, calumniated menl justici 
has been done — ytiiir characters stand re 
deemed— your motives unnspersed, — and 
in the conaiitulion of lfi33, the British na- 
tion have erected amoral cenotaph to your 
memory prouder tlian eternal bmss, on 
vrhich LI inscribed in unfiding characters 
of historic light — to th« uiaTi~~ " 

Let us diiRiiss this subject. Hi 
heart expands with the reflection that these 
great events are the coming dawn of that 
day of brightness, when Ihe accumulated 
miseries of six cenluries of oppression will 
be wiped off and atoned, and that benulifu) 



island, " redeemed, regcTMniled, and dasD- 
thralled," shall lalie the place among (ba 
nations of the earth which God and naura 
have assigned it. 

Then these victim* of a tragic polkf 
will not have dkd in rain; utd taau* 
times shall take a pleasure in believing 
that the lamp of their liberation hat bMD 
lighted ai thW tomba. ^= 

The Life nir A SaiLoa: Svola. poatSm. 

London, Richard Bentlejr. 

This work, b;^ one of the moM mtoca- 
plished officers in the British navv, has 
grown out of the Sketchea of a BaSofw 
Life, which appeared in boom of the early 
number* of the MelropoUtsn. The tfm 



[obiography, proboUy mueMwl t] 

arsement into the prwenlvwutne*. 

have little doubt they will beoome popokr. 






If they have not the vivadtj and brilfianejr 

of description evidenced in llu'*Fragimali 

of Voyages," ihey havaanairofeharmiiif 

truth, and a manlineu of liberal tbeling 

which does the author credit, and malu* 

his book very agreeable reading. 

His personaT icenei in the late warn 

' i country are detailed with great spirit | 

: ihc manner in which ha catuursa iba 

i-nationat outrages of hia o 

— great honor on his feelings. 



We c 



nihed 



he <:eneraus indication of the fi 

passage to our column*, and there a 

no doubt that it wa* panicipated by anrT 
unprejudiced mind in E^land. 



BeciuK, fonoodi, lome nvaw sr p«fa*p« 
men drerard one degree better than savsg*^ 



in Ihe face n (In sarthf 
null imiiaie their rangn ia Iha ■anlht b» 
:auic, in Cinad*, Kmiliuta aad hevd* ■*!• 
Himi: we on the Cheupeska ware to tan 
— 1 J noble maasiaii, d— ■-■- 



ration and mwery."— ToL Q. p. 1(3. 
The following incident is very striking. 
An American colonel of militia, baa bean 
taken prisoner, and is left in charge of an 
English sailor i when they are vuddenlf 
surprised by a party of cavalry. 

The American colonel met his fate in Ih* 
roltowiog shamenil manner: Wheo llie Enl 
valley Iwik place, the gunner'* mala, to wbaM 
cbatfe tb* pri*oa*t bd b»ia iii«i*ni>*4. M 
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bim awmy ffon (he firiiig, mad Hood I 
with I pulol in hii hand.- h» hul no 
lODfi m ih4l poiition, befon M. Iroop of 
cuie in full iroi m Ibiit direction. Th 
jltr't mjile, luminf ta bia priwiocr laid, 
■orrjiiiTjiodo jl; bull iiiuil do it, you li 
"Do wh»lT" Mplied lh» pruoner. "Why, 
(Iwol 7DU, lo bo tan ; did you not beu i)w 
cftptua daiire mv ddI lo L«l you ftsCHpa?^ 
" Why, no", I eipect," uiil &e Amenrul 

cuculftie Tuu're ■ mui. tllhough you in i 
Btitiibrr.I gUBM." "Here ihcy come," »ii 
Jack, iBd lOot ih« colonel through (he hud 
tba itftdtni dngoon el thil moniFnl cleevini 
hlB ihrOttOQ lh« shoulder, end leaving him Itki 
• fiwl wi& ibe Hiog neirly Mrered liam ih< 
■rank."— Vol. IL p. IM. 

We regret we have not room to liBB- 
■eribe the whole account of the unsuccess- 
flil attack opon Baltimore, with the |allani 
Sir Peter Parker^ death. The offFCling 
inddent which occuired near MBTWlles, 
dwp. ii voL 9., in euttitig out the French 
aioop, it • tnore touehifig oommentary upon 
tbe nuMriw of war Ihui all ihe volumea 
Oal «*ar were written. While the Toun- 
daring of the schooner, chap. v. vol. iii., 
with tkt attack of ihe sharks upon the 
amie^ing crew, and the miraculuui pre- 
■enauoD of the soliury two that remained, 
ia one of the moat appailine narraiiTes ir 
Ihe whole history of naulic^ cslaniilieB. 

We t«comniend this work cordially tc 
the public And we hope *omc of qui spi- 
rited publiahen will t^ it* republicatior 
fimtify oar reading community with the 
pvutal oTa narTBtite every way calculated 
loaflbrd them ■ " 



LccToaM vroH Natdkal HisToaf, Qx- 
OLOoi, CauiisTaT, tbi Arn-icATion 
or Stcam, and Ihtibestiho Di«cote.- 
UM Dt THt A«Ti: by Timothy Flint. 
1 vol. Boston. 

The aame of Mr. Flint begins to be well 
known lohiscountrynunos thatof oneo 
the very best of our natire writers; anc 
hi* taste, industry, and research, hare doDi 
more to moke ub familiar with some of the 
moat interesting regions of the 
than all the accumulated labors of foreig n 
tourists in the once wild and distant coui 
try he has brought ao near us in all i' 
freshness and beauty. The work befui 
tu is a series of short lectures, in whic 
Mr. F^int has well succeeded in his "aim I 
preaont in the most attractive form enou^ 
of the philosophy and general prinapli 
of science lo furniifa materials far thc}uf;hi 
and cooTorsation upon the subjects di^ 
eusaed." The styie, like all the writing 

of ih« ambor, it flowing wuin, and -~*- 



naled ; ihougfa it is in the descriptive parts 
Lihidi the author eicels, as the resder will 
eadily agree upon reading the following 
jiBxsoge, jn which one can almost see ths 
flight of the birds described. 

" The variety of the movements of bird* 

Eu mnrvelluus as their voice. Borne in 

Aying trace out zigzags MUJ undulations, 

iweep circles, or ghde up and down the fir- 

n'u]meiii,asif swimminein the air. Other* 

one moment tiarl wiili the rapidity of an 

row, and llien hang motionless, as if su>> 

, nded in the sky. Who hss not noliead 

ilie regular bniancings of the twilight nighl> 

hawks, the sinuous and li^tning speed of 

the swallows, skimming the surface of th* 

waters, the regular movement of the vast 

Bocks of blackbirds and pigeons, the trian> 

Chalanies of the geese aiid snan^ 
yfui evolutions of the ujuJ-hiU 
cranes, sleeping as it were in the dona 
of the firmament, ^eir nol«> heard and 
their white pennons occasionally gltllering 
m their oenal heights, like snow dakea in 
the sunbeams." 
Here is a biry nest of the tiny hom- 
ing bird. 

"The humming bird plunges into the 
Bcariet corolls of the bignonia, and ihera 
make* its voluptuous neat. It is at homo 
in this splendid flower, f 
ing p' ■ ■■ 

vivid colors. Its pluiiiage ia a change- 
able lustre of sapphire, emerald, gold, sil- 
l seems to have sprut;g 
from the breath of the uphyr ; and, nest- 
led in ill learlet chamber, shows OB a Sower 
lying in a vase of ruby." 

In the lectures on diluvial and fluviaiile 
changes we find this interesting account rf 
reraaina of a people who lived perhaps ft 
thousand yean ago. 

In excavating the earth of the Portland 
I Louisville canal on the Ohio, al a depth 
of between twenty and thirty feet below 
the lur&ce, the laborer* came upon what 
sppeani lo hn^e been an ancient cemetry. 
It contained the bonis of great numben 
of human akcletonsof a color nearly black. 
The bones, horn*, and teeth of various ani- 
mals were found Dmong them. One of the 
human skeletons w ea found stsnt! ing erect, 
holding in hi* luuid a beautifully polished 
senii-gTobular stone of the size of half oa 
orange. The color was striated with white 
-ind red. The hand, that held the stone, 
VBB raised at an angle of forly-five degreM 
vilh the shoulder. Near these skeleloin 
Lnd at the same depths, were the rcmaiae 
of regular health* of btick and UmeatMie. 
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The limestone was beautifully polished, 
and the bricks only so much unlike those 
in present use, as to sliow that they were 
not made by the same people. The char- 
coal of the last Ares, that blazed on the do- 
mestic hearths of this ^ncration of a past 
world, was found uncliangcd." 

These particulco^ are certainly very cu- 
rious ; nor do we see how they are to be 
'got over in the same way as the London 
Quarterly accounts for the sina;ular re- 
mains found in the vast mounds in the 
west; viz. that the skeletons disinterred 
are those of monkeys buried by the Indians. 
(Gluere. Where did these monkeys come 
-from ?) Nor can there be a doubt but that 
such discoveries as these are proof incon- 
testible of the wilderness having been peo- 
pled, in a bye-gone age, with lyings who, 
if not as civilized as ourselves, were still 
'far in advance of the occuimnts whom wc 
have removed. We cannot take leave of 
this work without warmly recommending 
it to the general reader as a work which, 
though not prctendino; to be a substitute 
for a course of sustained and profound 
s]Uidy upon the subjects of which it treats, 
can hardly be read without imparting a 
desirable knowledge of as well as vivid in- 
terest to them. 



FIITE ARTS. 

We feel great pleasure in announcing 
that we have made arrangements in Lon- 
idon, whereby wc will be regularly supplied 
with every new work and engraving of 
merit which may appear in that Metropo- 
lis — so that the readers of the Knicker- 
backer may calculate on receiving authen- 
tic intelligence .of all the works of art, 
accompanied by critical remarks on their 
quality, much sooner than they could ob- 
tain them from any other source. 

Engravings from the Works of Henrt 
LivERSEEGE. London, Moon, Boys & 
Graves. 

Two numbers of this magnificent work 
have reached this country. Each contains 
three engravings, exquisitely finished, in 
the very finest style of Mezzotint, from 
the most admired works of that celebrated 
artist. " Hamlet,*' and the " Weekly Regis- 
ter /* are certainly among the most beautiful 
specimens of the art we have ever seen, es 



Turner's Annual Tour; with Tales 
BT Leitch Ritchie. Liondon, Long^ 
man & Co. 

Turner has long held the fiitt dace 
among modem landscape painten. "fters 
is a splendor of outline, a traUi to naturei 
a harmony of contrast, and an atmosphere 
of light in his pictures seldom approached 
by any other artist EUs landscape soenes 
seem viewed through the Uae tint of a 
summer evening— and his cities and cathe- 
drals are like the superb creations of a 
fairy land. In the present volume— ^me of 
the most splendid that has ever issued from 
the London press — twenty-one views on 
the Loire are engraved in line, in a style 
of masterly execution, by Higham, Brand- 
ard, Wallis, Wellmore, and others of those 
first rate artists, who have made the En^ 
lish scliool of Enfiraving the best in the 
world. Some of the plates, as might be ex* 
pected, are beautiful almost beyond exam- 
ple. The combined characteristics of the 
painter's style are admimblyexemplificd in 
the view of" Beaugency,** There is a sum- 
mer softness in the sky, and a clear stillnen 
in the water, in which the bridge and gor- 
geous grouping of the cathedrafapd build- 
ings in the city, appear to exouisite advan- 
tage. The same may be aaia of ** Blois:" 
the eflect of tliis picture is truly astonish- 
ing. *< St. Julians,'' by Ratklifie, is a 
wonder(\il engravink The chiaio oseoto 
in the plate is very fine. Tl|e light on tlw 
group of figures near the ooaph, aiid the 
vast shadow of the dim-revealed cathedral, 
striking against the starlit sky, is given with 
an effect scarcely credible in ao small a 
space. One word to the London pnUidieT% 
— if tliey wish to secure a market in Ameri* 
ca for their splendid works^they must send 
us better impressions, and not the unsaleable 
refuse of their home editions. In the copy 
we received the plates are nearly worn out, 
and such as they dare not offer in any of 
the European cities. There is a wide and 
general taste for the fine arts in this coun- 
try, and New- York boasts as many en- 
lightened connoisseurs as could be found in 
any city of the same extent in Europe. 
For such persons, gold and morocco, hoi- 
pressed paper, and dim half obliterated im- 
pressions, will not suffice. ^= 

History of the New Zealandbrs, an 
interesting and instructive volume; with 
Historical Anecdotes, on excellent little 
work ; The Mariner's LiBiiAaT, with 
other books of interest, now upon our tabls^ 
will be noticed in our next. 
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BIOaRAPmCAL SKETCH OP THE LATE GILBERT STUART. 

[bT WILLIAM DUNLAP, ISQ.] 

The name of Gilbert Stuart will long be dear to those who 
had the advantage of an intimate acquaintance with him. His col- 
loquial powers were of the first-rate order, and made him the delight 
of all wno were thrown in his way, whether exercised to draw forth 
character and expression from his sitters, or in the quiet of a tite d 
t^te, or to set the table in a roar while the wine circulated, as was 
but too much the custom of the time in which he lived. 

Still dearer is the name of Stuart to every American Artist, many 
of whom remember with gratitude the lessons derived from hu 
conversation and practice, and all feel the influence of that instruc- 
tion which is derived from studying his works. 

This eminent artist was born at Newport, Rhode Island, ia the 
year 1757. His father was a native of Scotland, who had been 
compelled to leave the land of his birth in consequence of having 
participated in the rebellion of '45. Gilbert displayed in early life, 
as is common with all who have distinguished themselves as 
painters, an ardent love of the art Talents he possessed which 
would have raised him to eminence in any pursuit He was an 
only son, and his father very judiciously sent the boy to Scotland for 
his school education, the Provinces not abounding then, as the 
United States do now, with able teachers and competent seminaries. 
Afler acquiring the elements of classical knowledge, Gilbert returned 
to Rhode Island, but it was soon determined that he should make 
painting his profession, and for the purpose of studying the various 
{^ranches of science necessary for a professor of the most arduous of 
the Fine Arts, the youth was again sent to Europe in the year 1774, 
with such hitters as gained him the notice of our illustrious country- 
man, Benjamin West 

IMr. West was ever ready to direct the studies of those who aspired 
to become artists. That most of his pupib were Americans is only 

25 
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to be altributcd to that desire to become painters which his success 
created in the minds of his countrymen. His advice and instruction 
were freely given to all, but liis attachment to the land of his nativity 
gave additional warmth to the welcome \iith which he received such 
Americans as had talents that promised success in the art he adored 
and excelled in. 

Stuart's How of animal spirits was, tlirough life, sufficiently impe- 
tuous ; at the age of seventeen, the tide was probably exuberant 
He used to say, " When I first saw Mr. West I was an uncouth 
cub, and my clothing was half a century behind the feshion of the 
time. My good old master gave me much good advice as to my 
conduct at our first interview, and concluded with, "Remember, 
now you are in England, you must dress yourself as the English 
do." Very well, thinks I, I will show the old gentlemen that I 
know how the Ilnglish dress themselves. Accordingly, next morn- 
ing, I presented myself with my stockings drawn over my shoes and 
my waistcoat over my coat. *' Why, boy, are you mad?* he cried. 
" You told me, sir, to dress myself as the English do, and I knew 
that they always say, * Put on your shoes and stockings, — ^put on 
your coat and waistcoat,' so, sir, I have dressed myself according to 
direction." 

However Gilbert Stuart may have dressed in 1774, when the 
writer of this sketch saw him in London ten years after, his dress 
emulated in style and costUness the leader of English fashion, the 
then Prince of Wales, " the oliserved of all observers." Stuart was 
then, in 1784, at the heail of the young portrait painters, and the 
exhibition at Somerset House displayed his full-length generak^ 
admirals, and nobles, to the admiring public, by the side of the por- 
traits of Reynolds. 

During the preceding ten years he had been thrown upon his 
own resources for tho means of subsistence, and had experienced the 
fatherly care, as well as instruction of the benevolent West, of whom 
he spoke wilh reverence and gratitude in his latter days, thoudii 
according to liis own account, he was an unruly subject during Uie 
days of \m probation. 

It is curious to ol)serve the very different style of Stuart's painting 
from that of the master under whom he studied, and whose worla 
were daily before Ijim, and occasionally copied by him. The pu- 
pil had directed his attention to portrait, and the master delighted in 
the higher branches of the art. West, doubtless, saw that Stuart 
was the better ix)rtrait painter ; and we know that when he saw the 
superiority of another in that branch he readily aclaiowledged it 
When applied to for instruction by an artist now in this city, he 
reiulily gave it, but said, " If you wish to study jx)rtrait painting, go 
to Sir Joshua." Stuart spoke freely of his own superiority as a poc- 
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trait painter, and used to say, half joke, half earnest, that " no man 
ever painted history if he could obtain employitient in portraits." In 
connection with this difference of opinion and of style, I will men- 
tion the following circumstance, which took place about 1786, t)n 
occasion of a visit to his old master's house and gallery in Newman- 
street : Trumbull was painting on a portrait and the writer literally 
lending him a hand, by sitting for it. Stuart came in and his 
opinion was asked as to the coloring, which he gave very much in 
these words, " Pretty well, pretty wcD, but more like our master's 
flesh than Nature's. When Benny teaches the boys, he says, * yel- 
low and white there,' and he makes a streak; 'red and white there,' 
another streak; * blue-black and white there,' another streak; 
* brown and red there, for a warm shadow,' another streak ; * red 
and yellow there,' another streak. But Nature does not color in 
streaks. Look at my hand, see how the colors are mottled and 
mingled, yet all is clear as silver. 

Tnis was and is true ; and yet Mr. West's theory is, likewise, 
true, however paradoxical it may appear. Mr. West, perhaps, made 
too great a distinction between the coloring appropriate to historical 
painting and that best suited to portraits. 

Stuart once, while sitting at his eazle after he took up his residence 
at and near Eloston, was led, '^ nothing loth," to talk of old times in 
London, toamuse me (as I stood behind his chair) and my companion, 
whose portrait he was painting ; and thus spoke of himself and his 
old master. "Mr. West treated me very cavalierly on one occasion, 
but I had my revenge. It was the custom, whenever a new 
Crovernor-Gcneral was sent out to India, that he should \ye compli- 
mented by a present of his majesty's portrait, and Mr. West being 
the king's painter, was called upon on all such occasions. So, when 

I^ord was about to sail for his government, the usual order 

was received for his majesty's likeness. My old master, who was 
busily employed upon one of his ten-acre pictures, in company with 
prophets and apostles, thought he would turn over the king to me. 
He never could paint a portrait. " Stuart," said he, " it is a pity to 
make his majesty sit again for his picture, there is the portrait of 

him that you painted, let me have it for Lord • ; I will retouch 

it, and it will do well enough." " Well enoiigh ! very pretty," 
thought I, "you might be civil, when you ask a favor." So I 
thought, but I said, " Very well, sir." So the picture was carried 
down to his room, and at it he went I saw he was puzzled. He 
worked at it all that day. The next morning, " Stuart," said he, 
"have you got your palette set?" "Yes, sir." "Well, you can 
soon set another, let me have the one you have prepared for your- 
self ; I can't satisfy myself with that head." I gave him my palette, 
and he worked the greater part of that day. In the afternoon I 
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went into his room, and he was hard at it I saw that he had got 
up to the knees in mud. " Stuart," sajrs he, " I don't know how 
it is, but you have a way of managing your tints unlike every body 
else, — here, — take the palette and finish the head.'' " I can't, rir." 
'* You can't ?" ^^ I can't indeed, sir, as it is, but let it stand till to- 
morrow morning and get dry, and I will go over it with all my 
heart" The picture was to go away the day after the morrow, so 
he made me promise to do it early next morning. You know he 
never came down into the painting-room at the bottom of the gal- 
lery, until about ten o'clock. I went into his room bright and euly 
and by half-past nine I had finished the head. That done, Rcffe 
and I began to fence, I with my maul-stick and he with his fiUhei's. 
I had just driven Rafe up to the wall, with his back to one of his 
father's best pictures, when the old gentleman, as neat as a lad of 
wax, with his hair powdered, his white silk stockinn, and ydlow 
morocco slippers, popped into the room, looking as if ne had stepped 
out of a bandbox. We had made so much noise that we diet not 
hear him come down the gallery or open the door. *^ There you 
d(^," says I to Rafe, " there I have you ! And nothing but your 
back-ground relieves you !" The old gentleman could not hdlp 
smiling at my technical joke, but soon looking vcty stem, ^ Mr. 
Stuart," said he, " is this the way you use mel" "Why, what's the 
matter, sir, I have neither hurt the boy or the back-ground." " Sir, 
when you knew I had promised that the picture of his mi^eBty should 
be finished to-day, ready to be sent away to-morrow, thus to be neg- 
lecting me and your promise ! How can you answer it to noe or to 
yourself?" " Sir," said I, " do not condemn me without «T»wining 
the eazle. I have finished the picture, please to look at it" He dkl 
so. Complimented me highly ; and I had ample revenge for his 
" It will do well enough." 

This might serve as a specimen of Stuart's eazle-talk, but as I 
have given one anecdote in which my friend Raphael^ Mr. West's 
oldest son, is made a party, I give another, probably of a little later 
date, as Mr. Trumbull is made to bear a part in it, and he did not 
become a pupil of West's until the summer of 1780. We will let 
Stuart speak again. ^^ I used very often to provoke ray good old 
master, though Heaven knows, without intending it You remem- 
ber the color closet at the bottom of his painting room. One day 
Trumbull and I came into his room, and little suspecting that he was 
within hearing I began to lecture on his pictures, and particulaxly 
upon one then on his eazle. I was a giddy foolish fellow then. lis 
had begun a portrait of a child, and he had a way of making cuily 
hair by a flourish of his brush, thus, like a figure of three. ^ Hen^ 
Trumbull,' said I, ' do you want to learn how to paint hair % Then 
it is, my boy ! Our master figures out a head of hair like asumin 
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axithmetic. Let us see, — we may tell how many guineas be is to 
have for this head by simple addition, — three and three make six, 
and three are nine, and three are twelve — ' How much the simi 
would have amounted to I can't tell, for just then in stalked the 
master, with palette-knife and palette, and put to flight my calcula- 
tions. * Very well, Mr. Stuart,' said he, — he always mistered me 
when he was angry, as a man's wife calb him my dear when she 
wishes him at the deviL 'Very well, Mr. Stuart! very well, in- 
deed !' You may believe that I looked fodish enough, and he gave 
me a pretty sharp lecture without my making any reply. When 
the head was finished there were no figures of three in the hairJ* 

Before Stuart left the roof of his benefactor and teacher he painted 
a full-length of his friend and master, which attracted great attention 
and elicited just admiration. It was exhibited at Somerset House, 
and the young painter could not resist the pleasure aflforded by fre- 
quent visits to the exhibition-rooms and frequent glances — who can 
blame him ? — at the object of admiration. It happened that as he 
stood, surrounded by artists and students, near his master's portrait, 
the original came into the rooms and joined the group. West praised 
the picture, and addressing himself to his pupil, said, " You have 
done well, Stuart, very well, now all you have to do — ^is to go home 
— and do better. 

From the commencement of his independent establishment, as a 
portrait painter, success attended him. But he was a stranger to 

Srudence. He lived in splendor, and was the gayest of the gay. 
[otwithstanding his great celebrity, and the empbyment attendant 
on it, I have reason to believe that pecuniary difficulties caused his 
removal to Dublin. 

In the year 1790, Mr. Stuart returned to the United States, and 
never again left his native country. He landed at New-York, and 
favored the renowned, the rich, and the fiishionable, by exercising his 
art for their gratification ; giving a portion of imwnartality in ex- 
change for a portion of their wealth. His attelier or painting-room 
was in Stone-street, near William-street, and was the resort of all 
who admired the art, or who vnshed to avail themselves of the art- 
ist's skill. Many of his portraits were copied in miniature by a 
gentleman of the name of Robertson, who arrived about this time, 
and was distinguished by the appellation of Irish Robertson. Much 
ci this artist's celebrity was owing to the accuracy of Stuart's por- 
traits ; for the ignorant in the art transfer without hesitation the 
merit of the original painter to the copyist In New- York, as else- 
where, the talents and acquirements of Mr. Stuart introduced him to 
the intimate society of all who were distinguished by office or attain- 
ment, and his observing mind and powerful memory treasured up 
events and anecdotes which rendered his conversation an inexhaust- 
ible fund of amusement and information. 
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Prom New- York he removed to Philadelphia ; and in that dty 
and its neighborhood (Germautown) he attracted the same attention, 
and rendered the same services ; enriching individuals by paintings 
beyond price, and his country by models for future painters to study. 

When Mr. Stuart returned home, he brought a letter of introduc- 
tion from Mr. Jay, our minister at the court of Great Britain, to 
General Washington, then President of the United States. In 
1794, tlie artist had an opportunity, by his removal to Philadelphia, 
of presenting this letter, and becoming personally acquamted with 
the great man to whom it was addressed. Stuart had long been 
familiar with the aristocracy of Europe, the artificial and her^taiy 
lords of the land, but it appears, from the following account given by 
him to an eminent artist of our country, that he was awed into a 
loss of his self-possession in the presence of the heavea-creat^ no- 
Ueman. 

Soon after his arrival in Philadelphia, Mr. Stuart calkd od the 
President, and left Mr. Jay's letter and his own card. Some short 
time after, having passed a day in the country, upon hk return be 
found a note from Mr. Dandridge, the private secretary, inviting him 
to pass that evening with the President. He went atxordinglyi and 
on entering a large room, (which he did carelessly, believing it to be 
an anti-chamber,) he did not distinguish one person from another of 
the company he found there. But the President, from a distant 
corner of the room, left a group of gentlemen, with whom he had 
been conversing, came up to Mr. Stuart and addressed him faj 
name, (probably some one who knew Stuart pointed him out to 
the President,) and, finding hisgucst much emlmrrasscd, he entered 
into easy conversation with him until he recovered himself. The 
President then introduced liim to the company. This incident I 
give fi-om the artist to whom Stuart related the circumstance. 

In this year, 1794, Stuart painted his first portrait of Washing- 
ton. Not satisfied \vith the expression, he destroyed it, and the 
President consented to sit again. In the second portrait he was 
eminently successful. He painted it on a three quarter canvass, but 
only finished the head. When last I saw this, the only true par- 
trait of the father of our country, it hung, without frame, on the 
door of the artist's painting-room, at his house on Fort HUl, Boston. 
This beautiful image of the mind as well as features of Washing- 
ton, was oflfcred to the Stnte of Massachusetts, by the artist, for one 
thousand dollars, which they refused to give. Those entrusted with 
our national government passed by the opportunity of doing honor 
to themselves during the life of a man they could not honor, and 
the only portrait of Washington was left unnoticed in the painter^ 
work shop, until the Boston Athcneum purchased it of his widow. 
It now (together with its companion the portrait of Mrs. Wash- 
ington) adorns one of the rooms of that institution. 
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Stuart has said, that he found more difficulty attending the at- 
tempt to express the character of Washington on his canvass than 
in any of his efforts before or since. It is known that by his cdk>- 
quial pwers he could draw out the minds of his sitters upon that 
surface he was tasked to represent ; and such was always his aim. 
But Washington's mind was busied within. During the sitting for 
the first mentioned portrait, Stuart could not find a subject, although 
he tried many, that could elicit the expression he knew must accord 
with such features and such a man. He was more fortunate in the 
second attempt, and probably not only had more self-possession, but 
had inspired his sitter with more confidence in him, and a greater 
disposition to familiar conversation. 

During his residence at Philadelpliia, Mr. Stuart painted the full 
length of. the President, for Lord Lansdown. It has been said that 
his lofdshjp was indebted to the persuasions of Mrs. Bingham, 
of Philadelphia, for this favor. This picture is in England, and 
is the original of that vile engraving from the aitelier of Heath, 
which is unfortunately spread throughout our country, a libel up(»& 
Stuart and Washington. Our fellow-citizen Durand is now em* 
fdoyed in engraving from the inestimable portrait possessed by the 
Boston Atheneum, and the citizens of the United States will have 
an opportunity of knowing from his print, when published, how 
they have been misled in their ideas of the countenance of the maa 
they most revere. 

Germantown was the painter's place of residence, at the period 
Washington retired firom office, and he rode out and visited him at 
that place — a snot so well known to the hero during his military 
career. When the president took his leave, he told Stuart that he 
would sit to him again at any time he wished. None but those who 
know how much t bis great man had undergone from the soUcitaticHie 
of painters, can truly appreciate the value of this compliment to the 
artist On this occasion, Stuart jocularly said to his guest, '^ Oeneral, 
I have always felt much indebted to you for your loudness, but my 
greatest obligation to you is, that you never attempted to paint por- 
traits ; for you have had such perfect success in all you have under- 
taken, that if you had been a painter I should have had no hopes." 

Mr. Stuart removed from Germantown to the city of WashingtoHi 
and resided several years at the seat of government, intimately asso- 
ciating with all the leaders of the nation's councils. In the year 1806 
he removed to Boston, in which city and its suburb (Roxbury) he 
continued to reside until his death. His first place of residence in 
Boston was at a hotel in Broad-street. In 1813, 1 passed many hours 
with him at his house in Roxbury. In 1822, 1 found him residing 
on Fort-hill, and much afilicted with gout at times. I always found 
him cheerful, and ready to impart knowledge from the store his ob« 
scrvatiou had furnished and his memory retained. Judging bom 
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. one of his last portraits, the head of which he had finished, his powers 
of mind were undiminished, and his eye undimmed. This portrait 
was to have been a full length of John Q^uincy Adams. Death ar- 
rested the hand of the artist after he had completed the likeness of 
the face, and had proved that at the age of seventy-four he painted 
better than in the meridian of life. To the skill of that excellent 
artist, Mr. Thomas Sully, has been entrusted the finishing of this 
picture, by painting the figure and accessories. 

Of Mr. Stuart's power or faculty of recollection, the following in- 
stance has been published. When he resided in Dublin, which must 
have been about 1788-9, a young lad, afterwards, during a long life 
a citizen of Philadelphia, was an apprentice in a book-store nearly 
opposite the house in Pill-lane where the painter lodged. This citi- 
zen's portrait was painted in Philadelphia a few years since by Mr. 
John Neagle, who shortly afterwards making a visit to Boston for the 
purpose of seeing Mr. Stuart, (a pilgrimage many a painter has made,) 
took the portrait with him as a specimen of his talents. When pre- 
sented to Stuart he gazed at it for a while, and then pronounced the 
name of the person for whom it was painted, declaring that he had 
known him in Pill-lane, Dublin. The citizen in question was in 
Boston not long before the great painter's death, and went with Mr. 
O. C. Greenleaf to see Mr. Stuart, requesting his companion not to 
mention his name. As soon as he entered the room Mr. Stuart came 
up to him familiarly, shook him by the hand, accosted him by name, 
and told him that he had recognised his portrait as that of his former 
acquaintance of Pill-lane. 

His powers of recollection were further exemplified in the case of a 
gentleman of Charleston, South Carolina, whose portrait he had for- 
merly painted. After an absence of at least twenty-five years, the 
gentleman called on him in Boston, and was shown up to the room 
in which he was painting. He knocked, and was invited to walk 
in. On opening the door, finding that the artist was engaged he was 
retiring, when Stuart addressed him by name, as if he bad recently 
seen him, and insisted on his coming in. 

With such talents and such success, through life the admiration of 
all who approached him or saw his works, Gilbert Stuart died in the 
year 1830, and died poor. His friends, and the firiends of the fine- 
arts in Boston, caused an exhibition to be made of such of his works 
as could be collected, for the benefit of his family. How many with- 
out a hundredth part of his talents have passed through this stage of 
existence not only without experiencing the embarrassments of pover- 
ty, but in affluence, and left their descendants in prosperity, merely 
by following the dictates of common prudence; while of Stuart, the 
delight of his friends and the boast of his country, we might say, I fear, 
of the latter part of his long Ufe, '^ poorly, poor man, he lived," and of its 
termination, '' poorly, poor man, he died." 
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COUSIN SUE. 

"Look here, upon this picture, and on this." — Shaupea&s. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

" There is no world without Verona walls." — Shakspeabx. 

Harry Buckmere was standing in an attitude of deep thonght, with 
the fore finger of his right hand pressed upon an open letter that he held 
in his left, when he was broken in upon by his unceremonious friend, Bob 
Bolton. 

" What the are you doing here, Buck," exclaimed the latter, " when 

Broadway is as thronged with belles as " Not having a simile at 

hand, and being in too great a hurry to look for one, he left — no uncommon 
thing with him — the sentence unfinished. 

" Glad you are come. Bolt," said his friend, slowly raising his eyes from 
the paper on which they had been rivetted ; " for I am at present deucedly 
in need of your assistance." 

" Why, my dear Buck, you know " 

" Tush, man ! 'TisuH money I want, but advice." 

" And that will I give you as freely as " 

" You know," continued Buckmere, " or rather, you do not know that I 
have an old hunks of an uncle in some part of that terra incognito, ycleped 
New- Jersey, to whom I have been under a promise of a visit for some years, 
and now he exacts the fulfilment of it. Father tells me that it is my inter- 
est to keep on terms with the old fellow, as he is immensely rich, with 
only one child, a daughter, that is my dad's wish I should make a wife of. 
A wife of my little cousin Sue ! whom I remember a short, thick, waddling 
little citeature, with hair almost white, and cheeks like the pionies in her 
father's garden. Bah ! * my gorge rises at it I' But, at all events, this visit 
must be made, unless you can help me to an expedient for getting rid of it," 

" Now, if you take my advice," said Bolton, " you will make it" 

''Make it. Bolt?" exclaimed Buckmere, roused to animation by his 
friend's advice. " What ! leave town tww, and the season but just begun.? 

Leave to sport the newest cut in Broadway ? — to give a character to 

the last novel ? and to dance himself into the favor of Miss ? Leave 

my box at the opera ? my pew in church ? and, above all, leave the 

adorable Kemble to steal the hearts and turn the heads of all the young 
fellows about town, without a chance of participating in their happiness ? 
O, I cannot. Bolt, indeed I cannot I" 

" Now weigh, my dear fellow, all your reasons for staying in town against 
the single one for leaving it — the chance of securing the favor of yoiir 
uncle— and you will find them as light in comparison as " 

" Well, on one condition. Bolt, tliat you will consent to accompany nae, 
to save me from dying of ennui, I will endeavor to make the necessary 
sacrifice, and go." 

" O, I'll go with you. Buck, with as much pleasure as " 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

"The arbiters of fashion and gentility."— Halleck. 

Harry Buckmere, whom, for want of a better, I have taken for the hero 
of my tale, was tlie son of a merchant, who, by having taken " at the flood" 
that " tide in the affairs of men," which, as Shakspeare says, " leads on to 
fortune, was, ere the snows of age had fallen upon his head, enabled to leave 

his store in street, buy a house in Broadway, set up his carriage, and 

26 
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put his servants in livery. These — viz. his house in Broadway, his carriage 
and servants in livery — were such powerful pleaders in his favor with the 
fair daughter of a gontleinan, whose father's father had been a gentleman, 
that, maugre her objections to him on the score of faniil)*^, after a reasonable 
show of indifference, and all that, she yielded her consent to become Mrs. 
Buckraere ; and so, by his mother, was Harry Buckmere related, as the 
phrase is, to some of the first families in the state. 

Mrs. Buckmere was very handsome, very gay, and very extravagant j and 
it was generally allowed that Harry Buckmere was very much like his 
mother. Between them, the hoardings of the ci-devant merchant were 
made to suffer to such a degree, that retrenchment soon became the order 
of the day. The house in Broadway was sold, and a sm^dler one taken in 
a less fashionable street ; the carriage and horses were disposed of, and the 
servants stripped of their liveries ; Mrs. Buckmere's parties limited to two 
in a season, and Harry's allowance was reduced to something less than a 
thousand dollars per annum. Yet the influence of Mrs. Buckmere in the 
world of fashion hardly suffered a diminution. Her dresses were as much 
copied ; her parties as crowded, and her son Harry as recherche as ever. 
Whether on his own or his mother's account, I am not able to say. Per- 
haps on both. For it is possible that, even without the advantage of having 
a mother at the head of " good society," with talents such as his, Harry 
Backmere might have become the distinguished person he was. His voice 
was fine, and he perfectly understood the management of it ; his playing, 
particularly on the guitar, was allowed to be masterly; and in dancing,' he 
bore " the palm alone." Then his taste in dress and literature was incon- 

testibly great Indeed, it was generally said that was indebted to his 

suggestions for much of his success in business, and he was more than 
once spoken of as one of the future editors of the — Magazine. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

'* Land of the mount and stream — and apple-jackJ" — Avoir. 

"Have we much farther to go. Buck?" asked Bolton, raising himself 
from the corner of the carriage, where he had been enjoying a genUe nap, 
and drawing his cloak more closely around him. " For my part, I am 
almost chilled to death, and as hungry as " 

"Look out," said Buckmere, with a yawn, "and tell me what yon see." 

"Why, here," said Bolton, doing as he was desired, "is a small stone 
house, with one stuffed and patched window in front, and two pigs and a 
baby standing in the door." 

" O, that is is not my uncle's." 

"And here is a staring building of faded white, that, if it had a steeple, 
might pass for a church ; a tavern with a creaking sign swinging between 
two posts higher than the house, and a low, red building, which, from the 
number of curious faces at its windows, I think must be the village school- 
house." 

"Neither of those is my uncle's." 

" Well, here is a large, old-Aishioned stone house, flanked by two smaller 
ones, and almost hidden by the leafless trees that surround it." 

" That must be my uncle's," said Buckmere rousing himself. They 
were now set down at the front door of the main building, which was 
opened to them by an ebony faced damsel of barrel-like figure, who wad- 
dled before them to a door at the lower end of a hall, whose uncarpeted 
floor shone like mahogany, which she threw open, and Buckmere and his 
(Hend entered the common sitting-room of Squire Buckmere's family. Here, 
the one nodding over a newspaper, and the other knitting before a cheerful 
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nut-wood fire that sent its broad, bright flame roaring up the chimney, they 
found the squire and his wife, the former a short, stout, ruddy-faced old 
ffentleman, in a suit of brown that might have been worn by his grand- 
uther, and the latter a tall, thin, old-maidenish-looking lady of fifty — terri- 
bly cross-eyed withal — in a dress of some dark stuff, made in the time of 
narrow skirts, short waists and tight sleeves, and a tliin muslin cap of qua- 
ker-like plainness. Their reception, by the old gentleman, was as cordial 
as heart could wish, and by the old lady, very stiff; or, as she would term 
it, very dignified ; and in a few minutes the young men felt themselves quite 
at home. 

Bolton had begun to wonder at what hour his friend's uncle dined, as it 
was now considerable past four and nothing had been said of dinner, when 
that ^'darkness visible," the shining face of the colored girl before mention- 
ed, was dimly seen, as she opened the door to let her mistress know that 
tea was ready. The old lady immediately arose, and, in her stateliest man- 
ner, led the way into the room in which the tea-table was set, and in which 
the younger members of the family were assembled, to whom the Squire 
thus proceeded to introduce his guests. 

"Sue, my girl, this is your cousin Harry Buckmere; and this, his friend 
Mr. Bohon. Harry, this is your cousin Sue; Mr. Bolton, my daughter 
Susan. Mr. Williams," to a short, stout, rcd-faced,vulgar-looking young man, 
** Mr. Harry Buckmere and Mr. Bolton ; Harry, Mr. Williams ; Mr. Bolton, 
Mr. Williams. Miss Riker," to a very small, and very dark young woman, 
"Mr. Harry Buckmere and Mr. Bolton; Harry, Miss Riker; Mr. Bolton, 
Miss Riker. Mr. Anson," to a pale, thoughtful-eyed young man, " Mr. 
Harry Buckmere and Mr. Bolton ; Harry, Mr. Anson ; Mr. Bolton, Mr. 
Anson. Now, as I've made you all acquainted, we'll set down to tea." 
And down they sat accordingly to a table loaded, if not — as the newspapers 
phrase it — with all the delicacies of the season, at least, with many of ita 
good things. 

Did I, like ^ possess the spirit of rhyme ; or could I write, like • 

in measured prose, how would I jingle rhymes, or measure lines in praise 
of thee, New-Jersey! But, alas ! confined as I am to humble prose, how 
can I hope to do justice to tlie bravery of thy sons in the times wliich " tried 
men's #o/e«," or the fervid patriotism of their worthy descendants ? How 
can I attempt a portraiture of the charms of thy daughters — charms which 
elicited the praise even of a Morse ? But, above all, how can I hope to 
speak in sufficient commendation of the luxuries that crown thy hospitable 
boards, not only for that meal at which glasses are brimmed with the clear, 
bright, amber- tinted juice of the — apple^ but also for the morn and evening 
repast? I cannot — ^no, I cannot ! and therefore will I not adventure. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

** O !— And I, forsooth, in love !" — Shaxspeare. , 

" Aflcr all. Bolt," said Buckmere one afternoon, as, arm-in-arm, he and 
his friend were walking up and down the long piazza on the sunny side of 
his uncle's house; "this is not so bad a place as I had expected to find it. 
If it was not for the prosings about the tariff, nullificatioji, and other in- 
comprehensible matters of niy stupid old uncle, and the worn-out sayings 
of my quizzical old aunt, I think 1 could manage to spend a week or two 
here very well." 

"That is. Buck," said Bolton, "if your beautiful cousin were keeping 
house here on her own account." 

" My beautiful cousin 1 Pshaw 1" 

'^ Now, honestly, Buck, don't you think har beautiful t** 
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" Why, she is much better than my fancy had painted her." 

** * Around the brow of bluc-cycd Sue 

Do auburn ringlets curl ^ 
Hei lips aro rosos bathed in dew. 

Her teeth two rows of pearl.' " 

said Bolton. 
"But her figure, Bolt, her figure," said Buckmere, "that you must allow 

is rather petite for a beauty." 
"I will allow no such thing. Every body — you among the rest — called 

Miss a beauty, and Miss Buckmere is taller by an inch than she." 

" Then she is inclined to embonpoint, and I hate fat ladies." 
" Though a nice, plump little thing, you certainly cannot call her fat" 
" BesideSjBolt, I think her eyes have something of the cast of her mother'*." 
" Really, Buck, you talk too nonsensically ! There is "a laughing devil" 

in her eye, that is as little like the unfortunate obliquity of her mother's as 

" But should I, for the sake of securing the broad lands and shining stores 
of her father, make her an offer of my hand — and debts, would she be pre- 
sentable in * good society,' think you ?" 

"Presentable !" exclaimed Bolton, with considerable warmth, " there is 
no society on earth that she would not adorn"' 

"Ton my soul," said Buckmere, with unwonted animation, "I am glad 
to hear you say so ; for to let you into a bit of a secret, 1 am now at the age 
of— hem ! — as much in love with that little gipsy, my cousin Sue, as ever 
was youth of eighteen, with the goddess of his idolatry; and I had made 
up my mind to pop the question to her this very evening." 

" 1 wish you success, |ray dear feUow, with all my heart ! But let me 
advise you. Buck, when you become master here, not to depart from your 
uncle's manner of living, which, particularly in the articles of breakfast and 
supper, is most excellent." 

" As is also that of bringing every person that his roof may chance to 
cover to his table," observed Buckmere, ironically. 

" Why, that does rather clash with our city prejudices, certainly," re- 
turned Bolton ; " yet Miss Riker, your cousins dress-maker, is such an un- 
assuming little body ; WiUiams, your uncle's factotum, so taciturn ; and 
Anson, the village schoolmaster, so quiet and gentlemanly, that one quite 
forgets they are not the kind of people one has been in the habit of sitting 
at table with. But wasn't it too good of your uncle to introduce them so 
particularly to us ?" 

" My uncle is a bore ; and though I shall certainly marry my cousin Sue, 
I shall as certainly cut her father, should he become in the slightest degree 
troublesome. By-the-by, Bolt, what do you think of our promised sleigh 
ride this evening ?" 

" Why, that, at the least, it will be something to talk about when we re- 
turn to town." 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 

« Hurra ! Hurra ! ! hurra ! ! ! 

Jump in, jump into the sleigh !"— Fink's comic annual. 

Reader of mine, wast thou ever wrapped in a buffalo skin, with her for 
whom thy heart with love was beating ; and placed in a sleigh drawn by 
two spirited creatures, that, seeming to dance to the music of their own 
bells, bore thee along with such rapidity that tltou couldst almost fancy 
stumps, trees, houses, barns, and even the hills were flying past thee, while 
the round, full moon shone with dazzling brightness upon the cold, white, 
glittering covering of the earth ? If thou wast, thou wilt easily conceive 
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what were the blissfal feelings of Harry Buckmere as, seated by the side of 

his beautiful cousin, he was spirited along the road to plains. But if 

thou hast never been so wrapped, so placed, ct cetera, et cetera, et cetera, 
thou wouldst not understand his feelings, though described to thee by the 
magic pen of ■, thy favorite author. 

.^ived at the Plains, the sleigh riders stopped at a tavern, in the bar- 
room of which they found a number of the natives of both sexes, dancing 
to the sawing of an old black man upon a fiddle of such horrid sound, that 
the ^* Yorkers" were fain to stop their ears. The surprise of the fastidious 
Buckmere, at this exhibition, was great ; but infinitely greater, when he 
saw his beautiful, his spirituelle, cousin Sue reply, with evident pleasure, 
to the greetings of the exhibitors ; and, as soon as she had divestei herself 
of her hat and cloak, give her hand — " nothing loth" — to a farmer-looking 
young man, to make one amongst them ! Quiet little Ann Riker soon fol- 
lowed her example ; and Williams and Anson, having provided themselves 
with partners, now also joined the dancers, leaving tlie young men to 
amuse themselves as best they could. 

^ CHetue! les sauva^es /" exclaimed Buckmere, with a slight shrug, and 
a scarcely perceptible elevation of the eyebrows, as he and Bolton placed 
themsdves in a comer at the greatest possible distance from the music and 
the dancers. '' Call they this dancing ? Ye gods ! how they make the 
house tremble I And then their music, Bolt. Hideux .'" with an affected 
shudder. 

'^ But watch the movements of your cousin, Buck," said Bolton. ^ How 
her sylph-like figure glides through the mazes of that queer something they 
are dancing, and how her tinv feet twinkle as she suffers that bumpkinish 
fdlow to l^id her amid that double row of gazers !" 
" With a little cultivation. Bolt, how she would go the galop P* 
^ She would, indeed. But is it settled yet that she is to be Mrs. Harry 
Buckmere?" 

^ In my mmd it is, you know ; though I have not exactly proposed to 
her yet, having reserved that pleasure for her until our return. Ah, now 
they scatter. How gracefully the gentlemen hand the ladies to their seats. 
Hal ha! ha!" 

^ Some of them only have performed that act of courtesy, for see, many 
of the ladies are still standing on the floor, while the gentiemenhdive taken 
pos sessi on of the few seats scattered around the room. But what can that 
be, Buck, which your cousin's late partner is bringing from the bar in a 
tumbler, that he is now so assiduously stirring ? From its color, &c, I 
should take it to be brandy and water, sweetened with brown sugar. Now 
he ofieis it to Miss Buckmere." 

" Well,' said Buckmere, " if she accept that horrible mixture, her chance 
of ever being Mrs. Harry Buckmere is but small." 

" No, no," observed Bolton, " she does not acxjept it But with what 
sweetness and grace she declines it Now he offers it to the next lady ; 
and now it goes from one to another, and now — faith ! His all gone !" 

^ What can that fellow mean by holding out his hat, first to one and then 
another 1 O, he is asking charity, I suppose. But what a tune and place 
he has chosen for it." 

^Oenilemen,^^ said the person spoken of, as, loutishly bowing, he present- 
ed his hat to the young gentlemen, " a shilling, if you please, for the fiddler.'' 
Having received their Uirgesse he passed on ; and the young man with 
whom Miss Buckmere htSi danced approached them, and, with consider- 
ate embarrassment, informed them that another eight was to be got up, 
and requested them to take a part in it. 

^ You are very good," said Buckmere, with a slightly derisive smile, a 
gentle inclination of the head, and the least shrug imaginable. 



see 
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" For my part," said Bolton, "I never dance." 

The young man muttering sometliing, in which the words ** very sorry" 
were alone distinguishable, returned to his companions ; and " them fellers 
from York," as our young gentlemen were designated, remained standing 
together — "the observed of all observers" — indulging themselves in ill-na- 
tured remarks upon every body and every thing, until Miss Buckmere, 
who had been for some minutes engaged in a tite-d-tite with Mr. Anson, 
proposed returning liome. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 

" Of most lame and impotent conclusion !^— Shaxspeare. 

Williams, who had driven them out, now yielded to Bolton's wish to drive 
them home, and, with this exception, seated as before — Anson and Miss 
Riker on the middle seat, and Harry Buckmere and his cousin on the back 
one — with a crack of the whip, a merry jingle of the bells, and a shout 
from those that had come out upon the piazza to see them off, they set out 
on their return. 

" Well, cousin Harry," said Miss Buckmere, who was the first to break 
a silence that had continued for several minut^ " how like you om* chance 
meetings on the Plains ?" 

" Why, sooth to say, ma cousine ;" returned Buckmere, " I like them not." 

" Your reasons, good cousin, your reasons?" 

" They are composed of such discordant materials." 

" As meetings generally are, I believe." 

"But these more particularly. Not only are the rich and the poor, the 
wise and the simple, but the elegantly refined and the most grossly vulgar, 
jumbled together in the wildest confusion, bidding defiance to any tlung 
like ration^ enjoyment." 

" Perhaps om: enjoyments " 

" Your enjoyments ! Surely, my dear cousin, you will not tell me that 
pou participated in the enjoyments of those we have just left ?" 

" 1 most certainly did. Though a kind of meeting that I have never vo- 
luntarily sought, yet, when by any chance I am thrown among a parcel of 
people who have met together for the purpose of enjoying tnemselves, I 
cannot, for the life of me, help participating in their enjoyment, however 
rude, so long as it is purely innocent." 

" And you were indeed happy, while I was so miserable ?" 

" Miserable, cousin ?" 

" Yes, most miserable! to see an unmannerly boor suffered to clasp this 
delicate little hand, by whose possession I should feel myself the richest 
mortal in Existence." 

" For shame, Harry, to joke thus with your cousin !" 

" Ton my soul ! I never was more in earnest in my life. And now, my 
dear Sue, is it presumptuous in me to hope, that 1 may one day be permit- 
ted to call you by a more endearing title than that of cousin ?" 

" Really—this is so unexpected— but— though highly flattered— I must 
not— cannot bid you hope " 

"Miss Buckmere!" 

" Indeed I must not ; for, with the approbation of my dear parents, I have 
already promised my hand to another." 

" Can this be possible?" 

^^Mr, Anson — as the person to whom that promise was given — will, I 
doubt not, satisfy you of the truth of what I have said." 

" !" muttered Buckmere, as, by Bolton's running the sleij^h a little 

out of the road, he was thrown over the head of Miss Buckmere, and lite- 
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rally buried in a bank of snow at the distance of seyeral feet, from which 
he rooe with much difficulty, amid a general burst of laughter — none laugh- 
ing more heartily than his cousin Sue. 

" To-morrow, Bolt," said Buckmere, as he and his friend were retiring 
ior the night, " to-morrow we will go to town." 
'^And when do you return to claim the fair hand of your beautiful cousin?*' 
"Never! her I" 



THE MEGRIM BALL. 

The street 14 dangerous with wheels 

To-Dighl| at Mrs. Megrim's doors^ 
And light fantastic heads and heels 

Are gathering on her chalky floors. 
The carpets have been stowed away. 

Old Megrim and his gouty chair ; 
The little children's beds, and they 

Are packed^K)ne can't imagine where. 

Well, they are gone, and high and low, 

The house is public as the street ; 
And, circulating to and fro. 

Are curious eyes and restless feet. 
Discovering, prying, searching all. 

And much discussing what Ihey •••— 
In parlor, bedrooms, supper hall. 

The very kitchen scarce is free. 

Well — this is wise and fine, no doubt, 

To fill one's house with such a din i 
To turn one's beds and children out, 

And call the curious public in ; 
And, for a night's display, to fling 

The comforts of a month to waste : 
^is a disinterested thing. 

And suits with Mrs. Megrim's tast«. 

How the poor woman perseveres, 

I tliink, at last, shell make her wa? : 
Pray, do you note those chandeliers / 

They came from Gardiner's shop to-daj. 
I know them well — their vagrant light, 

Companion of ray winter^ rouncu. 
From house to house, flits night by night, 

Wherever yonder music sounds. 

That li^t, dear Jack, and yours and mine— 

Benou and Charles and Clem— compos* 
A constellation, tliat must shine 

Far as the mode's horizon goes. 
Unequal stars, but brilliant all. 

United, we have gained our fame ; 
Summoned alike to rput and ball. 

Alike respected when we came. 

Tom, just come here, and cast your •j« 

Along that wall, to yonder door. 
And tell me, truly, if you spy 

A face one ever met before. 
There's John a Stiles, and Tom aNokes, 

And what d'ye call him ? so and so. 
But all the rest unheard-of folks 

That no one knows, or cares to know. 

Look further in ! see, when the crowd 
Their knives aiid forks and spoons are plying ; 

The supper seems a fleecy cloud 
B«fbre a thouaand brttzes flying. 



li.'l. 
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I hope the master of the hoiue 

Eojo^e thoee bunts of merriment ; 
And thmks the while his ^ests carouio 

His time and money wisely spent. 

Mary, press onward through the throng, 

And try if we can gain the stairs ; 
And so escape this threatening song, 

And Barent Mope'em's dandy airs. 
He deems himself the phantom ship 

Careering over Fashion's sea, 
• Whose glorious speed must l<mg outstrip 

Pursuing barks, like you and me. 

Thank you. not me ; but Alice, look ! 

This cupboard's vastly nice and sly ; 
Placed in an unsuspected nook, 

And stored with scraps of eheese and pie : 
And thirteen custards, I declare. 

For fourteen children — that's the way 
The harmless babes must starve and spare 

To furnish, forth this grand display. 

Why Jane, you have not danced at all ? 

On, yes I have, till I was tired : 
And now I'm flowering by the wall 

To let my bandeau do admired ; 
But that youn^ lumpkin's self-conceit 

Possess'd him with the strangest whim, 
He thought I only kept my seat 

In order not to dance with him. 

And tuminc all to compliment— 

For so a Bandy genius can- 
He begs his claims may not prevent 

My dancing with some happier man : 
Some less attractive man, that is. 

Whose eyes may lack, though still divine 
That dangerous fire that lurks m his 

For hearts so sensible as mine. 

Look, there, at yonder nodding head, 

Pts Jack Fitz Ferrers fast asleep, 
Amidst a din might rouse the deao. 

And Morpheus' self in vigil keep. 
It's aflfectation I suspecL 

Ah, no— it's real, sound repose ; 
Why, one might just as well affect 

Tx> tweak one's entertainer's nose. 

But which is Mrs. Megrim 7 There 

She stands, beside the scarlet screen ; 
Has she not something in her air 

Too ffood for such a vapid scene 7 
Whv, she is handsome still. In truth. 

She has been *' spared and blest by time," 
But then, you know, she past her youth 

Far out of fashion's deadly clime. 

She could not waste her bloom away 

In balls, by feverish candle light. 
Turning the peaceful night to day. 

And, vice vena, day to nighL 
The " ioUf^* that calls such evil good, 

Was then beyond her reach, luid why 
She wishes that her daughter should 

Acquire it now— heaven knows, not I. 

But let's be ofT— it's half-past one — 

Tour watch is slow — it's nearer two : 
I see they've stopped their clock. They've done 

As civil hosts snould always do. •• 

Where is your coach— sinf out for Gray 7 

And those weVe left weMl now discuas, 
As, at their second supper, they 

Will vtiy likely do by ui. 
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STUDIES OF LANGUAGE, NO. IV. 



3^efireto«^No. II. 



In taking David as an index of the choir of sacred poets, who were 
contributors to the Psalms, we may say that a richer vein of lyric 
poetry has not been opened on the world. There is a moving life- 
Kke energy in the march of his verse that seems the very presence of 
divinity. The holy attributes of God and the wonderful frame of 
man lay open before him ; and when^ his harp was tuned for devo- 
tion there went forth from it such strains as bear the soul onward 
and upward to the very throne of God. How strikingly true is this 
in the whole of the xix. Psalm. What can exceed the beauty of its 
opening — 

** The heavens declare the glory of God: 

The firmament showeth forUi the work of his handg^ 

Day uttereth instruction to day. 

And night showeth knowledge to night*''* 

There is a surpassing grandeur in the xxxix Psalm, where God is 
acknowledged amid the convulsions of nature, and is represented as 
sitting above the storm, and at his terrible thunder the affrighted 
. mountains seem to leap with their waving cedars. He scatters 
lightnings from his hand, and the forests are laid bare. 

David had been a shepherd in his youth, and knew the kind 
care of a good shepherd for his flock. Thinking of Jehovah under 
Ais relation, he bceaks- forth in the xxiiL Psalm^ thus^ 

** Th« Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 

fie maketh me lie down in green pastcires ^ 

He leadeth me beside the suU waters* 

He reviveth my spirit ; 

He leadeth mo in the right paths„ 

For his name*s sake." 

When the " Lord had delivered him from the hand of all his ene- 
mies and from the hand of Saul," he opens his song of gratitude 
(xviii. Ps.) as such a pious warrior might, by declaring Jehovah to 
be his strength and his rock, his fortress and his shield ; his high 
tower and his deliverer. His representation of what Mowed after 
Jehovah heard his prayer, is a strain of descriptive poetry unequalled 
by any thing on the records of human history. Riead to 20th verse. 
When his piety led him to prepare a tabernacle for the ark of the 
covenant, he composes on the occasion of its removal the xxiv. Psalm, 
which breathes the purest spirit of devotion. It is constructed in 
parallelistic lines, so as to be sung responsively by the priests and 
27 
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people as they bring the ark to its resting-place. And what thrill- 
ing exultation must have filled the hearts of the vast multitude^ as 
they approached mount Zion, when thousands of voices in mea- 
sured melody shouted forth the command, 

*' Lift up your heads, O ye gates ! 
Lift yourselves up^e everlasting doors, 
That the glorious King may enter in !" 

Thus it will be found, that David was as successful in leading Israel's 
choir with his harp, as Israel's army with his sword. The great 
diversity of circumstance in the life of the royal Psalmist gave unu- 
sual expansion both to the tenderest sympathies and the sternest 
virtues of our nature. He had shaken hands with danger in his 
youth. When he fled before the javelin of Saul, with his harp in 
his hand, should we wonder if its first notes should be those of com- 
plaining and resentment ? We do not commend all his poetry any 
more than all hb life. But we think it must be refireshing to the 
spiritual taste of any one to go with him when he seems to breathe 
the upper atmosphere of poetic inspiration. Look at him as he con- 
templates the majesty of the grace of God, and calls on all animate 
and inanimate creation to adore and praise ! He invests every thing 
with the attributes of intelligence ; and putting into every mouth a 
song of thanksgiving, universal nature seems to join with exultation 
in chanting the votive hymn. It is true of David, at such times, 
that he finds poetry every where and in every thing. If he ascends 
to heaven, it meets him there ; if he fathoms the deep, he finds it 
there ; he hears its voice in the rushing tempest, and marks it in the 
vesture of the lilies of the field. He finds it especially as it lives 
deep-woven in the texture of his inmost spirit : and how is it seen 
in his bursts of religious joy ! At such times, with a soul full of gra- 
titude, and a harp fiill of song, he seems to make the whole firma- 
ment but one rainbow, and the wide earth but one Eden. At such 
times, every thing is vocal in his ear ; he looks on the universe only 
as a harp touched by its mighty maker, and considers himself the 
appointed one to strike the same key note, and repeat, as in echo, the 
melodies of heaven. 

Descending 300 years, we come to Amos, the shepherd prophet, 
who, with an inexpressible ardor, which Amaziah, the idolatrous 
high-priest of Bethel, could not control, uttered his direct prediction 
against revolting Israel, and with true poetic power draws his 
imagery from the beasts of the field and the magnificence of na* 
ture, because with such objects he was particularly conversant. 

After him, and within the golden age of Hebrew literature, Isaiah, 
the first of the four great prophets, flourished. He seemed, if we 
may so speak, the favorite prophet of the Most High. He has al- 
ways been regarded as the brightest luminary of the Jewish church. 
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The author of Ecclesiasticus says of him, that " he was great and 
fiuthfiil in his vision, and he saw by an excellent spirit what 
should come to pass at the last" No Christian preacher ever called 
men to repentance with a bolder tone than this prophet The pro- 
phecies and warnings uttered under the reign of Ahaz, are filled with 
nis moving power ; and in the lii. chapter, after speaking of the re- 
covery from the Assyrian oppression, he suddenly breaks forth into a 
rapturous description of a still higher deliverance. He who can 
read this, and not have his soul glow with admiration of the He- 
brew language, must want the common attributes of our nature. 
His style is a model of the true sublime. It is a style made magni- 
oent\)y its metaphors, yet it continues sublime without ever losing its 
perspicuity. However wide the circumference from which he selects 
nis miages, he gathers them all at last upon the blazing centre. In 
illustrating, he has those apt and well-known comparisons which 
give a kmd of transparency to his subject. In amplification, he 
rises to great power by putting forth allusions which enable the 
reader to surprise a coincidence. When variety is his object, he 
exerts his whole strength, he becomes moved by strong passion, and 
lifted up by concentration of thought, and then follows a group of 
the most splendid and exciting comparisons. In narrative he is clear 
and flimfde ; in persuasion he is earnest and courteous ; in threa- 
tening he is just and terrible. His chief excellence is in prophecy, 
fcr he touches the sacred harp so in accordance with the dictates of 
Ciod, that none but celestial accents vibrate from its chords. 

It will be doing but partial justice to this first of poets to limit our 
extracts as we must We give only a few sentences. — When he 
warns Judah of approaching danger, how vivid and strong are his 
images ! ^ The noise of a multitude in the mountains, like as of a 
great people, a tumultuous noise of the kingdoms of nations gath- 
ered together : Jehovah of hosts mustereth the hosts of the battle." — 
When he depicts the desolation and wo of a kingdom forsaken by 
Providence, his language has a graphic terror. *' And the streams 
thereof shall be turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into brim- 
stone, and the land thereof shall become burning pitch. It shall 
not be quenched day nor night : the smoke thereof shall go up for- 
ever: from generation to generation it shall lie waste : none shall 
pass through it for ever and ever. It shall never be inhabited, nei- 
ther shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation : neither shall 
the Arabian pitch his tent there ; neither shall the shepherds make 
their fold there. But wild beasts of the deseit shr.ll lie there ; and 
their bouses shall be full of doleful creatures ; and owls shall dwell 
there, and satyrs shall dance there." — From such scenes of mea- 
soreleBS sterility and forsaken greatness, he turns to those of joy, 
prosperity, and protection. " Look upon Zion, the city of our solem- 
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nities : thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitatioiL There the 
glorious Lord w-ill be unto us a place of broad rivers and streams. 
The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for^them, and the 
desert shall -rejoice and blossom as the rose. Then shall 4he lame 
isan leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dmnb shall sing ; for in 
the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the desert 
And the ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to Zion, with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads ; they shall obtain joy 
BMkA gladness ; and sorrow and sighing shall flee away. Oh, thou 
afflicted, tossed with tempests, and not comforted, behold, I will lay 
thy stones with fair colors, and thy foundations with sapphires. 
And I will make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of car- 
buncles, and all thy borders of pleasant stones. Violence sheJl be 
no more heard in thy land, wasting nor desolation within thy bor- 
ders ; but thou ^halt call thy walls Salvation, and thy gates Praise. 
The sun shall be no more thy light by day ; neither for brightness 
shall the moon give light unto theei but the Lord shall be unto thee 
an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory. Thy sun shall no 
more go down, neither shall thy moon withdraw itself: for the Lord 
shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shaU 
be ended. For the Lord shall comfort Zion ; he will comfort all her 
waste places, and he wiU make her wilderness like Eden, and her 
desert like the garden of the Lord ; joy and gladness shall be found 
therein, thanksgiving and the voice of melody." We think the 
reader will agree with us that this is powerful writing. We find the 
same sublimity throughout his book, the " same rich economy of 
words that are halo'd with thought ;" and considering how con- 
stantly he sustains himself, we think every classic scholar will^mit, 
that for majesty of diction, range of fancy, accumulation of epilhet, 
grandeur of conception, and .concentration of mind, Isaiah has no 
equal on the lists of literature. 

One hundred and thirty years after this prophet, came Jeremiah, 
the elegiac poet He prophesied under the reigns of Josiah, Jehoakimi 
Zedekiah, and Gedaliah, The frequent incursions of the Chaldeans 
and Assyrians, after the death of Hezekiah, did no more good to the 
Efebrew language than they did to the state. But though vitiated 
by Gbaldee mixtures, the language in the twice-written record of 
Baruch shows its ancient nerve, simplicity, and grandeur. This 
prophet has not the equal majesty and sustained power of Isaiah 
and Habakkuk ; and with Jerome we find a certain rusticity of ex- 
pression^ Nevertheless, there are passages, which happily combine 
the great constituent principles of a sententious, figurative, cgid sub- 
lime style. He was faithful as an admonito]ry prophet. His de- 
scription of coming calamities has the dreadful freshness of present 
suffering. With what well-timed and fervid eloquence did he 
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ioTeigh against the frontless audacity of Judah ! and when in a 
sirange land his countryman showed their inward cleaving to idd- 
atry, he Med his voice, and as it were on the wings of the wind, 
eent the dread warnings of Jehovah through their faithless hearts. 
Wherever he was he stood as a brazen wall against the tide of infi* 
deiity and corruption. But Jeremiah is not so remarkable for the 
declamatory tone of prophetic censure, as for the less lofty expressioB 
of parental sorrow. In his short metrical dirges we have the fek 
presence of grief. He may be styled the weeping prophet; for in 
nk lamentations his pen seems a branch of cypress, and his ink a 
boUle of tears. The nature, style, and arrangement of his verse 
moves him to have been long conversant with learning; and the 
Hebrician will find in his writings not only the strong aspirations of 
^enlightened patriotism, but those milder accents of sympathy thai 
•■often and purify the noblest of human affections. 

Prophets appearing at intervals in the Jewish church had a direct 
and salutary influence on the language. Its declension is seen in 
Ezekiel, who wrote during the captivity, and in Haggai, who wrote 
after the return from Babylon. The fortunes of the language fd- 
kywed those of the people. In Ezekiel we do not find the tenderness 
or d^ance of Jeremiah, the devotion or grandeur of David, nor the 
raral sweetness of the idyl of Ruth. There is a rough and hurried 
eloquence which astonishes by its boldness. Like .£schylus among 
the Greeks, he is sometimes pompous, loading his sentences with 
imagery even to disgust. Those who like the fire and tempest of 
passion will give him a preference to all others ; for in this he cer- 
tainly surpasses all others. He has passages in his parables solemn 
and tragicali and at times we feel ready to call him the moral re- 
farmer. But in the midst of his greatest fertility, we see that a 
bligfat has began to come over his native tongue. — The twelve minor 
pr^^ets, called so in reference to the brevity of their works, convin- 
dngly show that the history we have given of the progress of their 
lai^uage is correct We would gladly advert to the touches of true 
pathos found in the prophetic descriptions of Israel's bondage, and 
the melancholy scenes contemplated by the people on their return to 
their desolate cities and their wasted land. We would gladly show 
bow the light of inspiration was gathered into one blaze before the 
final darkness came over it. These histories would be but the hiEh 
lory of the language, and would show that with Moses it had its 
mimly vigor, and from Hezekiah began gradually to decline. It 
would be easy to trace each gradation, till at last we should find the 
^cold chain of silence" drawn over the sweet-toned lyre of Judah, 
and the minstrels of God hanging their harps upon the willows in 
the land of their spoilers. 

The history requires that we say a word of the times of Ezra, 
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(460 years before Christ.) The Jews consider him as the great 
former of their civil pohty, and the restorer of their primitive rehgion. 
He seemed inspired with a genuine love of his native land, and at 
the head of a detachment of his devoted countrymen he left Bar 
bylon, with a conqueror's heart, to repair once more the temple of 
Jerusalem, and establish rulers throughout Judea. He founded the 
Great Synagogue, and employed one hundred and twenty learned 
men to collect manuscripts and relics illustrative of the early history 
of his nation. To him the world are indebted for the ciuraful col- 
lation of the sacred books ; and his canon, as known and sanctioned 
in the time of Simon the Just, has been acknowledged authentic 
from his day to the present time. — Connected with Ezra was Nehe- 
miah, with whom the love of Israel was not a second love. As 
cup-bearer to Artaxerxes, he mingled in all the splendor of the Per- 
sian court ; but the honors and comforts of a palace only served to 
make him think the more of his wasted countrymen ; and weqping 
in secret over the thought of his prostrate city, he sprang with rap- 
ture at the royal permission to go and rebuild its shattered walfa. 
With his coadjutor he introduced the reading of the law in pabliC| 
revived the civil code, purified the tribes, and banished idolatry firom 
Israel We trace a revival of learning in these noble and succeasfiil 
efforts. These two men seem to have stood on the dividing line be- 
tween past and future generations. They were fidthful to thw 
high commission. The ancient records were preserved, and nume- 
rous copies taken by their command; and thus they form a new 
link in the history of Judaism, as well as in the transmission of their 
native tongue. The Chaldee had already been assumed by the 
people ; and when, with them, it became vernacular, the H^xew 
became a dead language. 

The succeeding epochs in the history of this language our limits 
will not allow us to trace. We would only say, in passing, that 
from the time of gathering the canon to the present, the Jews have 
cultivated Hebrew as a classic ; and their zeal for it has increased in 
proportion to the prosecutions they have suffered for it, as if it were 
ordained that they should keep up a firesh interest in what is so 
closely connected with the Christian records. In every age they 
have wished to keep their language pure, and their scholars have 
succeeded in a great degree in casting off the unsightly fragments 
of mutilated grammar and murdered Hebrew, strewn on Judah's 
shores by half Phillistine hands. In the beginning of the 10th 
century appeared the first grammar of this language, by Saadas 
Gaon, the learned author of the Arabic version. In the four suc- 
ceeding centuries we find the names of Jehudah ben Karish, M^ 
nucham ben Serug, Chiuig, Ganach, Gebirol, Hallevi, Ezra, Mar- 
mouides, Joseph Moses, Kimchi, Sid, Levita, Mendelsohn, and 
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Beveral others. — ^Daring the dark ages, the Jews sedulously culti- 
Wed Rabbinical literature ; and Spain now testifies to her progress 
in Uie mathematics, philosophy, and medicine, by aid derived from 
the Jews, who combined in a patronage of learning because already 
bound together by the ties of religion. 

Of the early Christian fathers few were remarkable for their He- 
brew learning. Origen could manage it skilfully, and so could 
Jerome. The palm seems awarded by general consent to one of 
later times, John Reuchlin, a German, who died in 1522. He in- 
troduced die study of Hebrew among modern Christians. — ^When 
the Reformation by Luther woke up the nations, the Hebrew, with 
other learning, became an object of attention ; and since that time 
how many gifted and untiring Grermans have given their whole 
strength to this truly ancient classic. They have made verdure 
oome over a neglected waste ; the solitary places of oriental learning 
have been made glad by them, and the desert has rejoiced and blos- 
aomed. Michadis, Eichom, Gresenius, Siraonis, Gute, Hezel, Jahn, 
Tater, RosenmuUer, Hartman, Castelli, Schulz, and many others, 
who have taken the lead in elementary works, sufficiently show that 
futhfiil miners have begun to dig the precious ore. In England 
there have been and still are distinguished Hebraists ; Selden, Po- 
oodc, UghtfooC, Walton, Castell, Lowth, and others; and it is widi 
heartfelt jdeasore we can number up not a few in our own country. 
We have m^a, who need yield to none in a thorough knowledge of 
the grammatical construction of the ancient Hebrew, or in an abiU- 
%j to imbibe and express its poetic beauties. 

It has been our wish to have the forgoing remarks on the history 
of this language keep a direct bearing on the next division of the 
■abject ; viz. the value of the Hebrew language to the Christian 
teacher. — ^It has, we trust, been constantly inferred by the reader, 
that leeords and compositions, like those we have described, all which 
are foimd in the Hebrew Scriptures, are worth being known in their 
primitive forms. To render these inferences more distinct, we will 
preeent a small cluster of reasons for their study. — 1. The study of 
langoage is the study of mind. Words are but copies of thought ; 
and be who feels a strong interest in human character will find a 
new variety in the Hebrew records. — 2. Its antiquity. This lan- 
guage contains the oldest annals known. They go back to tell us 
of the origin of mankind from a single pair, give accurate accounts 
of the rise of nations, and natural sketches of primitive manners. — 
3. They have had unremitted influence on human society for three 
thonsand years. The Jewish records, like the nation, stand a mo- 
nument of the preserving care of Heaven ; and wherever their books 
have been received they have displaced polytheism, promoted a spirit 
of religious inquiry, softened the rancor of heathen jealousy, ad- 
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vanced the cause of learning and inculcated the seminal prin- 
.ciples of republican liberty. They exhibit the first drafts of leg^ 
lative wisdom ; and disclose an adroitness in the acts of government, 
which has in later days been but poorly imitated. The historian 
and the poet, the lawgiver and the moralist, must each acknowledge 
himself a debtor to the ancient scriptures. They have been and 
will continue to be full fountains sending their healthfid waters 
through all the rich fields of society. In short, wherever there- has 
been a head that could learn, or a heart that could feel, they have 
exerted a meliorating influence. — 4. The study is recommended for 
determining the etymological significations of important Greek 
words. The Septuagint shows how often a Greek word may have 
a peculiar Hebrew meaning attached to it. The writers of the 
New Testament were Jews, and were most familiar with Hebrew 
forms of expression, and many of their words and phrases are justly 
termed Hebraisms. Dr. Campbell, to his criticism of Hebrews iiL 6, 
has subjoined remarks to prove that the knowledge of Hebi:ew ia 
almost as necessary to a proper understanding of tlie New Testae 
ment as Greek. Surely if any one would comprehend the meaning 
%i those Greek words in the Christian Scriptures, which are but 
representations or translations of Hebrew words in the Old Testa^ 
ment, he must know the true import of the original — 6. They 
should be studied for a knowledge of the spirit of their age. The 
genius and spirit of a nation give their coloring to its records, and 
their impress to its literature. There is a national spirit as clearly 
discernible in these histories, as there is a distinctive character at 
present vbible in the scattered descendants of Abraham. These 
attributes can be fully seen and understood only by an accurate a^* 
quaintance with their own exhibitions of them; To think of 
learning the full spirit and genius of a people fix>m second-hand 
reports, is like trying to learn the character of a warrior by gazing 
on* his marble statue. The shades of intdlectual and moral cha- 
racter in the early Israelites, so often transfused into the reontls of 
the New Testament, must be sought in their true outlines where 
they now lie buried, in their own glowing language. In this lan- 
guage they thought and spake, conducted their daily business and 
made their eventful annals. In this, too, their wise men uttoped 
those s|4endid orations which are models now ^ and in this the 
wrapt prophet breathed forth his heaven-sent inspirations. — 6. 
They should be studied because they contain the record of God's 
word. That there should be, on this account, an intense concern to 
know their exact meaning, all will allow. It pleased God to set m 
motion causes which should ultimately lead man to the highest in* 
tellectual and moral elevation. These scriptures contain the only 
information we have of the first movements in tUs momentoufr 
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transaction. The will of God and the good of man are therefore 
bknded in the record. The great principles of nature and truth, 
which were anterior to all revelation, are here distinctly recognized, 
limited, and applied. Much of the New Testament is but a tran- 
script (rf these. — Shall the Christian minister, then, present himself 
as an interpreter of God's word, when he cannot read a line of the 
language in which it is written. 

To this some may reply, we have good translations. We grant 
k. But these translations differ, and the professed teacher should 
be able '' to judge of himself what is right," as well concerning the 
lecxNtl of his faith as of the faith itself. Besides, no translation can 
convey " the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth" of the 
original. There is a national spirit which will not allow itself to go 
wholly out of its native tongue to grace another. What is Shak- 
speare in Voltaire's translation ; or the Waverley Novels in their 
German dvess % Euclid may be as good in English as in Greek ; 
but Pindar is Pindar only in his native strains. If we would know 
a natioa's peculiar cast of thought and feeling, we must go to their 
language, where they have embalmed it. — That the Hebrew has 
peculianties which cannot be fully felt in a translation, may be 
easily proved. Two illustrations of this will be sufficient, as cxam- 
[des. — 1. The second great command stands in the Hebrew thus, 
** Thoa shalt love to thy neighbor as thyself." The same phrase is 
tepeated in Leviticus, xix. 34. The verb to love occurs over two 
hundred times in the Old Testament, and is always followed by the 
particle, (UK) the sign of the objective, or by a pronoun in the objec- 
tive case. In the two before mentioned verses alone it is followed 
by the dative (7) signifying to. Here is a moral distinction pointed 
out, designating, in these two instances, that the affection was to be 
9k free moral (tct, and not like the love resulting from consanguinity 
or impulse. The dative marks the moral act flowing freely from the 
mind to the neighbor. — 2. Six terms, not identical, arc found in 
Hebrew to express rain. The first is the generic word ; the second 
signifies the early rain ; the third the latter rain ; the fourth, de- 
rived from a radical which signifies a row, denotes that rain which 
fidb in waving rows ; the fifth, from a radical signifying hair, de- 
notes that rain which falls in fine streamy particles, and the sixth, 
from a word signifying miich or great, denotes that rain which 
descends in large drops as in a thunder shower. The three last 
tenns fx rain are used by Moses in that exquisite poem beginning 
" Give ear, O ye heavens." The peculiar felicity of phra5^e in the 
Hebrew language may be seen in his opposite use of these different 
terms; yet they must all be translated by our word rain, Similar 
remarks might be made concerning the blessing of Jacob. You 
cannoC find its pathos and power in any translation. 

28 
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Much more mighl be added on the history and value of the He- 
brew language and literature, recommending them to the expert 
controvertists of these belligerent days ; but we have time only to 
urge a new attention to it among Christian ministers. We fear it 
is very common for the candidate, among all sects, as soon as he is 
ordained, to resign hb Hebrew Bible to his new book-case, not to be 
disturbed but a few times through a year.. This is not as it should 
be. That it may be otherwise, we learn from the example of the 
Rev. Mr. Noyes, who, amid other common cares, has given us new, 
correct, and eloquent versions of Job and the Psalms ; and who will| 
ere long, favor us with one of Isaiah. His labors have made a new 
era in the history of Hebrew translation ; and for the good of coming 
generations, we hope he may have new facilities extended to him| 
that his labors may be still more abundant 

We consider the distinguished oriental scholars of this and pre- 
vious ages as constituting one jury, who, from a knowledge of the 
case, have brought in the verdict of approbation for the study of this 
ancient language. On-their authority it is that we recommend it to 
the gifted gentlemen of the clergy throughout our union ; and while 
we consider ourselves but as the Tyrian artist, whom Solonum 
thought it no sin to employ even on the temple, we will dare to say, 
that the clergy, who have wandered with such profit over all other 
fields, and gadiered richness from all other sources, will find new 
and precious treasures hid in the neglected fields of Hebrew learning. 
There is no reason to fear now what the clergy feared in the six- 
teenth century ; for, according to Heresbach, a monk stated to his 
audience, that "the heretics liave introduced a new language, which is 
called the Greek : this must be shunned — it occasions nothing but 
heresies. Here and there these people have a book in that language 
called the New Testament. This book is full of stones and adders. 
Another language is starting up, the Hebrew. Those that learn it are 
sure to become Jews." While such laudable zeal, scholar-like eflSirt| 
and promising success are witnessed within the walls of all pur lar- 
ger theological seminaries, we truly hope that this fire of enthusiasm, 
thus early kindled, may be watched and fed by the student with a 
vestal's care when he goes forth to the responsible functions of the 
sacred office. Isocrates said to Demonicus, £«y «r ^iX»imm^ tnt 
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5&tOClt*a(t«keCBen— or, THE IRON TRUNK. 

[concluded.] 

In his own little chamljer, and stripped of his bonowed robes, 
Frederick had leisure to review the extraordinary events of the eve- 
ning ; and base, and even dangerous, as might have been his con- 
duct, he felt as though he could brave with cheerfulness every 
consequence in return for the supreme felicity he had experienc- 
ed.. " Yes," said he, afler a long interval of various thought, 
" it is just one month since the soothsayer told me that in 
that very palace I should see the person who should influence ray 
future Ufe. I have seen that person, and, at every hazard, I will 
see her again to-morrow night, disclose my real station, and witness 
the triumph or destruction of my hopes in the reception which a 
princess of Rodoldstadt w ill give to the love of a student," In the 
choice between the appointment of the Burschens' note and the 
whispered wish of the girl he loved, Frederick never hesitated 
an instant, but proceeded in the evening, after an uneasy interval 
of rest, to the dark groves which surrounded the stately residence 
of the noblest family in Franconia, and whose lady heiress he pre- 
sumptuously dared to love. He wandered long through walks 
decorated with all the elaborate ornaments which art and genius 
place at the disposal of unbounded wealth. Statues, redolent of 
life, were scattered like rural deities among the trees, and the sound 
of water gushing in marble fountains seemed a fitting music for the 
deep solitude around. " How appropriate," said the romantic youth, 
"is it that the loveliest of human intelligences should move like a 
presiding spirit among scenes like these ;" and he felt his mind sink 
under the influence of a profound despondency, when he reflected 
that the interview he might obtain this evening would probably be 
his last, since the utter disproportion of his rank checked even the 
formation of a hope that the descendant of an hundred Dukes, and 
who might look to the highest alliance in the land, would listen for 
a moment to a tale like his. He was awakened from his {everie by 
the noiseless approach of the princess herself, whose graceful figure, 
revealed in that dim and shadowy light, seemed to the enamoured 
student like the ethereal outline of a guardian angel.* His first feel- 
ing was to clasp her to his bosom ; but the impulse w^as immediately 
checked by the train of previous ideas, and her kind and gentle an- 
swer to his salutation awakened only a thrill of anguish in his hefirt, 
and after an interval of painful silence he could only fall upon his 

* See the beautiful lines of Rogci-s — 

** Now in the glimrncrini;, dying light she grows 
Less and less earthly'*— 
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knee, and covering the beautiful hand he held in his with burning 
tears — entreat her forgiveness. " Why, my dear Frederick?" said 
she, in a tone of the most winning sweetness. The young man 
started — his heart seemed to spring from a state of dreary desolation 
to a life of hope and joy. He sprang to his feet, and gave her hand 
a warmer clasp, as he said with eagerness, " Are you then acquaint- 
ed with my fatal secret? and may I dare '' "Don't go into 

any heroics — I know it all. Suffice it to say, it can make no dif- 
ference with me whether the man I love wears a baron's robe or a 
student's gown. You have won my heart, and I care not for your 

station ^" Frederick only heard the words, for the language 

existed not, that could express his feeUngs in the tide of rapture 
and delight and ecstacy which thrilled his frame? But in the fervor 
of the moment he clasped the unresisting form of the lady to his 
heart, and covered her trembling lips with passionate kisses. Then, 
in the delicious enjoyment of the pure and mutual intercourse of the 
holiest sensation of a mortal state, the youthful lovers vowed to each 
other a changeless and a lasting constancy. Every enjoyment 
upon earth is transient ; and Frederick was warned by the lady her- 
self of the necessity of his departure, and the strict necessity of the 
utmost caution in liis interview with her ; " for," said she, "were the 
duke but to suspect that you had seen me, your death and my future 
misery would be the certain consequences of his knowledge. Go, 
my dear Frederick," continued she ; " but take this" — and she 
threw around his neck a chain of gold with a miniature of herself 
richly chased with diamonds — " and, wherever you may be, it will 
oilen recall to your mind one who though separated by circumstan- 
ces is still unalterably and entirely your own." Frederick was too 
well aware of the deep truth of the remark to endanger the sajfety 
of either the princess or himself by disputing it, and he returned to 
his little room to dream upon the prospects of his exalted love. 

In the middle of the night he was awakened by the unceremonious 
entrance of Theodore Guzmann, who advanced in a tone of much 
alarm to his bedside. " Frederick," said he, *J your liberty, and per- 
haps your life, will be the immediate forfeit of your conduct How 
could you, knowing the terrible despotism of the executive of the 
Burschenschaft, dare their vengeance by disobeying their command 
to be at the Augustine monastery when the emperor's f^te was over? 
Your interview this night with the princess Louisa is known, and 
terribly will it be punished by her incensed father. Take this, and 
if you are in the world to-morrow evening it depends upon yourself." 
He flnng a purse of gold upon the bed and immediately withdrew. 
Stapps was too well acquainted with the fearful certainty of his 
fate to delay for a moment in jnaking his escape, and befc^e the next 
evening he was far out of the reach of their machinations. 
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How changeless has been the history of love in every age ?• 



Stapps, far removed from the object of his adoration, and conscious how 
sternly all intercourse was proscribed ; aware of the utter improbabili* 
ty that the high-born lady to whom he was attached, and who returned 
that attachment with all a woman's fondness, would ever be his own, 
still shrined the flattering idea in his soul, and cherished up the lofty 
hope of a brighter day. Month after month his only delight was to 
gaze upon the beautiful features of his ''lady love," impressed upon 
the miniature herself had given, and to revolve a thousand schemes 
whereby he could once more obtain an interview. At length his 
uncertainty was removed. A trusty messenger he had despatched 
obtained an interview with the princess, and brought him a letter 
strong in expressions of unchanging constancy, and expressing a 
warm desire to see* him again, but urging the utmost caution, 
as her fiither had unalterably determined to take his life should he 
ever see him more. Undeterred by the relentless hatred which he 
knew he had incurred, he resolved to brave every risk for the supreme 
satisfiu^n of seeing once more his adored Louisa, who, surrounded 
by all the Uandishments of exalted rank and universal homage, 
could still point the star of hope to the distant and lowly youth, who 
had secured her first affections. — Assuming, therefore, a disguise 
which would screen him from observation, he set forth to accom[dish 
his object 

A great change had taken place in Germany during the few 
months of Stapp's absence. Austria, for the third time, had tried 
her strength with the emperor of the French, and for the third time 
the triumphant armies of Napoleon had marched from victory to 
victory o'er her plains. The eagle of the Corsican adventurer had 
pnched upon the hereditary palace of the Western Ceesars, and the 
house of Hapsburgh tottered on its imperial throne before the vic- 
torious genius of a revolutionary soldier. Corresponding was the 
change in men's circumstances and opinions induced by these mighty 
events. Tlie fairest portion of the Austrian empire was transferred 
to the soldiers of France ; and the illustrious families of the German 
heraldry, with one hundred points upon their escutcheons, had to 
change dominions with fortunate chiefs, who scarcely knew their 
fothers. None was more deeply aflected by these occunences than 
the duke of Rodoldstadt, the haughty father of Louisa. His estates 
were ravished by the invad'mg armies?, and his sovereignty transfer- 
red to one of the marshals of Napoleon. Slnpps, unaware of the 
vast extent to which the political relations of the empire were al- 
tered, hurried on the wings of love to his destination. It was 
evening when he arrived at the forest on the confines of the Duke's 
estate; and with a |)alpitating heart hastened forward to the scene 
which contained all that was dciir to him on earth. Great was 
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his horror on discovering the wide and general devastation that met 
his view* The ancestral trees which shaded the beautiful walks 
of Kodoldstadt were torn with shot or black with conflagratioQ; 
the statues were mutilated or removed, and the marble fountains 
of former days broken up and dry. The path of the destroyer 
amid those consecrated scenes was wide and recent ; and the an- 
guish of his spirit was complete. Even the very arbor — forevor 
shrined in his memory by the recollection of that brightest moment 
in his life, when the accents of the loveliest of her sex made his happi- 
ness complete — was trampled and destroyed, and not a vestige left 
of its quiet and secluded beauty. What had become of her to 
to whose presence it owed all its charms, rested upon the mind of 
the unfortunate youth, and he could not avoid bursting into tears at 
the sad reverse. He was disturbed in these dismal reflections by the 
rough voice of a sentinel pacing his rounds, who grounded his arms 
and loudly demanded " Qui va IdV^ The foreign language and 
French dress of the soldier gave an instant due to the whole of the 
wide destruction, and turned the feelings of the irritated student frt»n 
melancholy to madness. Spripging on the grenadier, before he had 
even time to think of his defence, he seized him by the throat and 
run him through the body twenty times with his schlaffer.* He 
had hardly regained the wood to make his escape, after this en- 
counter, before his path was crossed by a visitor still nu»re unwel- 
come. He was a large and athletic man, enveloped in a huge 
cloak, whom be instantly recognised for the Hausmeisier of the 
Burschenschaften, Stapps, expecting a similar fete to that which 
he had inflicted upon the French sentinel, prepared for his defence. 
But he was mistaken. " Stapps," said he, in a tone of conciliating 
dignity, alt(^ether diOerent from his former recollections, ^'you 
need not be upon your guard. — Attend to me." The student stood 
with an air of irresolution. ^' You love the princess Louisa of Ro- 
dddstadt ?" " I admit no trifling upon that subject," was the haughty 
reply of Stapps. ** There need be no reserve with me," said the 
stranger, witn emphasis ; " I know the whole. You are loved in 
return." This, to a lover ever delightful information, secured tlie 
effectual good graces of the student. " Now, attend to me," said 
the stranger. " There is no probability of your ever overcoming 
the opposition of her father." Stapps acknowledged he had no 
hope. " Well, hear me," said the other, and he caught his arm with 
a vice-like grasp. " You have it in your power to make that girl your 
own." He coutinueii, looking earnestly at him for a moment. But 
he had mistaken his man. Stapjjs violently disengaged himself, 



* Kvvry «»tuilcMl \\\ Gcrumny carries a short sword or dogger, so called. 
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and said with solemn force. " Away, wretch ! or your life will forfeit 
the attempt to make me a confidant in any infamous scheme against 
the honor of that illustrious lady. Who are you that you dare to 
propose it?" "The Duke op Rodoldstadt," said the stranger, 
The effect of this disclosure upon Stapps was electric. He stood 
transfixed for a moment with a thousand indefinable feelings, and 
then flung himself upon the stranger's neck. " Name, name," said 
he, in an ecstacy of transport, " how I can obtain your inestimaUe 
daughter." "Be calm," said the duke, disengaging himself; "we 
may be overheard. Can you brave danger for her sake ?" " Any 
and every danger in the world," returned the loyer with enthusiasm. 
" Well," said the duke, " you would not like to have a dowerless 
bride. Now, hear me. Do you see that castle, in which ray an- 
cestors have resided for five hundred years ? Do you see these broad 
lands, which have been the heritage of my family since the days 
of Wodeni They are mine no longer. The devastating progress 
of these ruffian invaders has swept them from my grasp. I am now 
a wanderer — and the forty-fifth Dukt of Rodoldstadt has been 
turned out of the palace of his fathers to make way for a Langue- 
doc cowherd^ and he laughed in bitterness. " Now, Stapps," said 
he, taking hold of his arm and grasping it with a violent energy, 
" I know you are firm — your conduct but a moment ago proves it. 
Take this dagger — plunge it as deep into the heart of the chief <rf 
these miscreant hordes as you have done your own but now into his 
retainer. — ^You will rid the world of a tyrant, and Louisa of Ro- 
doldstadt shall be your bride — a ducal coronet shall circle your 
brow, and the broadest lands in Franconia shall be her dowry."* 
The young man stood irresolute for a moment, gazing at the prof- 
fered weapon — and for but a moment. All the bright visions of 
daasic heroes and storied patriotism, the idols of his early fancy, 
rushed upon his mind. And tlie thronging rapture of the ineflfaUe 
reward :— of actually possessing his adoiBd Louisa — and as her equal, 
— ^with the pictured plaudits of a grateful world, all whirled through 
his imagination in instant clearness. He gras|)ed the dagger with 
enthusiastic eagerness, fell upon his knees, and swore by the light 
of the eternal stars to accomplish the glorious object or perish in the 
attempt. The Duke marked his feelings with pleasure, and put a 
heavy purse of gold into his hand. " Here," said he, " take this ; 
it will overcome all the obstacles of distance and difficulty of ap- 
proach." " All I ask," said Stapps, " is, that you will not tell your 
daughter what are the conditions on which I am to obtain her ; and 

♦ The reader will recollect that in the Russian campaign, the Hetroan Platofi* 
made a similar offer of his only daughter's hand and 200,000 rubles, to any one who 
would kill Napoleon. 
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that you will allow me to see her, that I may bid farewell, peihaps for 
ever — and he paused thoughtfully — before I set out." " Yes," said the 
duke, giving him his hand, " both are granted — and recollect yoursdf 
from whom you received your commission." They went away rapidly 
fiom the wood; by an old retainer of the family near the fixest, they 
were provided with horses, and were in a short time at the chateau 
which formed the temporary residence of the exiled family. Woide 
wouldbe weak todescribe the flush of every kind of joy wr 
ed the heart of Stapps, as once more he felt the certainty ol 
Louisa. She was reclining, when they entered, on a 80& :— 4he 
pensive melancholy of her features only rendered thb &uItIeaB beauty 
of her countenance more exquisitely intellectual : and certainly in 
that attitude of reposing grace, where every charm of her fine per- 
son was half-hidden, half-revealed, and her finished bosom seamed 
to heave with a softer yet more voluptuous grace, she had Defer 
to the enamoured youth seemed half so lovely. The Lady did not 
recognise the muffled Frederick when they came in ; and her fttber 
spoke," Louisa, here isa young man who has won my complelesi gqb- 
fidence, and I have ventured to promise you to him for a bride." She 
had no time to express astonishment ere herself and lover wen 
locked in each other's arms ; and the withdrawal of her fiither re- 
lieving the impassioned pair from even the slight constraint erf hk 
presence, they gave themselves up to all the fuH raptures of thek 
cherished and uncontrolled attachment. It was when the first tnuis- 
portsof their pleasurehadsubsided, and Frederick was oongraUilatiiii 
her on the complete removal of all the obstacles before so 
that all the instinctive suspicions of a woman's love were 
to the ominous change in her father's conduct, and she entreHed 
Stapps to disclose the nature of the mighty service he was to per- 
form, which had wrought such a miraculous alteration on the asi- 
ceptible point of family alliance, in the haughtiest noble of the 
(German empire. But it was in vain. Stapps only expadated with 
delight on the coming time, when aU intervening difficulties sormoiiiit- 
ed, he should spend the rest of liis days in happiness with her he 
loved. "Ah, my dear Frtnlerick," said she, her soft eyes saffiaed 
with tears, " my heart niis^civcs me as to this Ihtal expedkioo. Take 
care that you are not made the doomed emissary of those i 
Ulumini^ti to cxocuto Home fatal project which will bring « 
only on yourm^lf. I k^tter, far iM'tter, for us to fly to some disCant hid. 
where a lifn of iiuuKMMico and oliscurity will be a thousand OBnes 

Iiroforabk) U^ all tlu^ guilty ^nuulour of successful wickednesL 1 
itu)w but l<M) woll lluu lUY lathrr is at the head of those 
fiuiatioV* uikI iIio alKn tiouolo ^irl sohlK^l aloud. The 
wuMiii MtrtiiniMl \m lo Iih liomt. niul kissoil away the scalding 
an timy mllnl down hoi drliralo rhooks^, "No," my 
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^ I am not going upon any villainous or execrable mission. I am 
going on an errand which will rank my name with tlie immortalized 
deliverers of the world : I am going on the most glorious project 
ever delegated to man. I am guided in my perilous task by the 
light of love, and cheered by the wishes of thousands interested in 
ray success." His impassioned manner and enthusiastic ideas 
seemed to flash an instant conviction of the truth upon her mind. 
She turned deadly pale. Pushing him back with both her hands, 
and looking earnestly in his face, she exclaimed in agony, " I know 

it — ^you go to assass " Stapps, greatly alarmed by the near 

disoovery of his fatal secret, caught her in his arms and covered her 
blanched and quivering lips with fervid kisses— then uttered a wild 
fiuewell, and rushed out of her presence. He waited not a moment, 
but, bounding on the ready charger at the door, sped at a furious 
gallop towards Vienna. 

Yes, it was in the splendid capital of the Western Empire, which 
never before had witnessed a hostile prince within its w^alls,* that 
the conquering Napoleon had quartered the legions of France; 
and from the very palace of Schonbrunn had announced to Eu- 
rope the d^radation of his rival. 

When Stapps, from the heights of Rosenberg, beheld that poetic 
scene, described by every tourist as unrivalled, where a vast ex- 
tent of the richest territory, bounded only by the Alps and distant 
kingdoms, is crowned by the gorgeous city of the German Caesars, 
which seems to rise like a queen from amid the waters of the 
lordly Danube, whose golden tide rolls beneath the eye through 
storied scenes of enchanting beauty till they melt in distance; he 
feh a bursting joy that his arm was soon to strike the blow which 
would dash the insulting tri-color from those glittering domes, and 
restore the fertile scenes before him to happiness and peace. He 
soon arrived in Vienna, and learned, to his mortification, that the 
French Emperor would not be seen in public for at least a week, 
when he was expected to review his whole army on the plains of 
Schonbrunn. 

Early on the morning of the 23d October the determined Stapps, 
having previously provided himself with a petition to present the 
Emperor, accompanied the thousands w^ho thronged to see the im- 
posing pageant Fully determined upon hLs purpose, he pushed on 
to the height which the Emperor w^as expected to occupy, and tlicre 
liad leisure to witness a spectacle more magnificent than ever the 
monarehs of the ancient world had pow^er to assemble. The vast 
plain was covered with near two hundred thousand men, superbly 

♦ The rapture of Vienna by tlie Turks, in 1683, was, it is well known, prrventrd 
by the terrible iKittlc unilcr its walls, in whicli they were totxUly defeated by John 
K^bieaki, king of Poland. 

29 
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equipped, and exhibiting in their regulated movements an example 
of that perfext discipline which had rendered the French soldiers 
the conquerors of Euro|)e. At the command of the reviewing oflS- 
cers the wiiole of the vast body retreated and advanced as if their 
motions were the simultaneous result of some stupendous engine. 
Stapps forgot every thing but admiration as he marked the consum- 
mate regularity of the extended evolutions. But every other feeling 
was soon centered in the absorbing object of his soul, when the Em- 
peror himself, accompanied by a brilliant staff of the sword-ennobled 
warriors, who had filled the world with their renown, galloped on the 
field. Never was scene so calculated to impress the mind with the 
greatness of a single man. The instant he approached the music of 
ten thousand instrumeiits swelled upon the air, in the sublime strains 
of the national anthem, which the first musician in the world had 
composed to celebrate his praise.* As he rode rapidly along the 
saluting files, the uncovered oflicers stepped forward, and the golden 
eagles of the several corps were lowered to the ground, in glorious 
homage to the exalted genius who had so often led them on to vic- 
tory. The celebrated man, who was the soul and centre of the 
mighty mass of movements, proceeded through every square, and 
cohort, and battalion, with the calm and regardless air of one accus 
tomed to habitual reverence, and himself the most simply dressed 
of all the decorated thousands round ; but that very plainness giving 
a splendor to his authority, more touching and more palpable than 
all the gorgeous trappings of impotent magnificence. When he 
stopped his horse within a few paces of the spot where Stapps was 
standing, the whole soul of the enthusiast awoke to an awful sense 
of the supreme importance with which for that mighty moment he 
was invested by his character of assassin, when he looked upon the 
sublime array around, stretching in glittering files into distance — the 
air vibrating with the clangor of pealing music and the thunder 
of artillery, and the sunbeam flashing in ten thousand bursts of 
light from the accoutrements of the countless warriors before him — 
he felt an overpowering sense of the destiny slumbering in his arm, 
and, though he did not shrink or feel the less determined, a mist of 
confusion covered his faculties, and he lost all commanding con- 
sciousness in the idea that every eye was centered on his move- 
ments. 

Napoleon was too deeply engaged in conversation with the Prince 
of Neufchatcl and General Rapp to be easily approached, and 
Stapps, trembling l;)etween anxiety to accomplish his object, and fear 

♦ " Vive I'Einporcur," by Hnydn, which Napoleon liad composed in emulation of 
tlic celebrated English anthcin^ "God save tlie Kin^j;" and, while it is more efieo- 
tive as a musical composition, it fully equals the subUmc simplicity and beauty of the 
admired original, which was givtjn him for a modeL 
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lest he should be unable, displayed an air so confused, that he at- 
tracted the notice of the chief of the staff, who ordered him to de- 
liver his petition to Rapp; aid-de-carap for the day. This was the 
moment for the Burschen's dagger. " I want the Emperor — I want 
Napoleon," he cried with eagerness, and drawing out the glittering 
weapon, he rushed forward to plunge it in his victim's heart.* The 
powerfiil arm of Berthier stayed in an instant the threatened blow ; 
and the next moment, pinioned, and a prisoner, the disappointed re- 
gicide was conducted by two officers of gens cP armes off the field. 
It was then, in the inevitable reality of his fate, that the visions of 
fonatical enthusiasm, which thronged his mind since the interview 
with the Duke of Rodoldstadt, were dissipated first and for ever ; 
but a sterner feeling took their place. Then, and then only, he 
paused to reflect upon the dashed and ruined prospects of happiness 
ne had dared to build. He felt that the bond which connected him 
with the haughty and unfeeling duke was, by his failure, not only 
severed, but would render him an object of unceasing hatred to that 
powerful and malicious man ; and, most of all, when he thought 
of Louisa, the beautiful, the pure, and compared her with himself, 
a guilty and degraded wretch, he resolved, in the reckless compo- 
sure of complete despair, to court and to meet a fate which would be 
forever an atonement to himself for his love, and to the world for 
his guilt. 

Fortified by these ai>gry reflections, when he was left alone in the 
solitary prison of the castle, he gave way to no feeling but absolute 
resignsUion. He took from his bosom the miniature of the princess 
— and he threw the purse given by her father on tlie bed beside it : 
in the gold he saw a pledge of the dark intrigue which the detested 
duke lighted him to destruction with the torch of hope, and in the 
other a memorial of the fondest affection which ever blessed a mor- 
tal ; and he gazed at them alternately, with silent but with pungent 
feelings. His warm love predominated : he pressed the miniature 
to his lips. ** Yes," said he, all the fervor of his early recollections 
thronging on his mind, " yes, thou dearest, thou most perfect of 
created intelligences ! I will not disgrace the sacrcdncss of thy love 
with the contamination of my guilt ; — I will expiate my guilt ; and 
thou shalt never know any thing of Frederick Stapps but his pure and 
his devoted love." He was internipted by the opening of his prison- 
door, and two general officers entered. The grand cord of the legion 
of honor, on the breast, proclaimed their sujierior rank. They were 
Duroc, Duke of Friuli, and grand master of the palace, and Rapp, aid- 



♦ In Uiis circuinstancc I have preferred followin*? the history of Sir Waller SeotL 
AU the other particulars of this exlraoniinary altempl are Uikeii from Uic accurate 
Memoin of General Rapp, who was a wiincsd of the whole transaction. 
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de-camp of the Emperor. They seemed struck with his appearance 
— that finely formed countenance, those intellectual features had about 
them nothing of the assassin — and contemplated his employment a 
moment in silence. At length Rapp asked him in German, ^' What 
is your name T Stapps had made up his mind. '^ I '11 tell it only 
to the Emperor.'^ " What did you intend to do with the dagger 
found upon you ?" " That I will tell only to Napoleon." "Did you 
mean to assassinate him?" '* I did," returned Stapps, with pecur 
liar emphasis. "Why?" "I will teU it only to himself." He 
found the opportunity he wished. Napoleon, informed by the gene- 
rals of his stern avowal, and hb calm determination, ordered the 
young enthusiast to be brought before him in his closet He was 
conducted thither by Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo. It was a 
large room, very richly furnished ; at a table, covered with a doth 
of crimson and gold, and on which lay a number of papers, sat the 
Emperor. He was dressed in the simple uniform of the national 
guard, forever immortalized by his use, and diflferent from the sfden- 
did^ dignitaries of the empire around, who were covered with deco- 
rations, he wore only on his breast the eagle star which had blazed 
in victory on an hundred fields. Stapps, awed by the {uresence 
of the majesty of the man's unrivalled genius, bowed low as he 
entered. Napoleon gave him one of those searching glancesi as 
if he would read into his soul, of which his piercing eye was so 
capable; but his calm and unimpassioned countenance was slightly 
disconcerted when he saw his look returned by an eye haughty as 
his own. " Parlez voiis FratK^ais .^" said he, in a rapid tone. 
" TVis pcu, Mo^isiegnetir^ was all the answer. The Emperor 
seemed disappointed, and desired Rapp to interrelate him in Ger- 
man. " What is your name ?" said the general. " Frederick 
Stapps." " Where were you born ?" " In Naumburgh." " What 
is your &ther ?" " A Protestant minister." The Emperor seemed 
stiU more dissatisfied and uneasy : he continued eyeing the prisoner 
some time, taking large puiciies of snulT — his constant practice 
when greatly irritated. He at length said, with a searching look, 
" You are mad, young man ! — You are an llluminato.^ TThe 
countenance of Frederick betrayed no emotion. " I am not mad," 
he replied ; " I know not what is meant by an Illuminato." "You 
are sick, then," said the Emperor, determined to assign a reason, if 
he could not force one firom his prisoner. " I am not sick," returned 
Stapps, resolved neither to give him any satisfaction nor a clue to 
find it ; " on the contrary, I am in good health." Napoleon, ex- 
tremely disconcerted, continued, " Why, then, did you wish to assas- 
sinate me ?" " Because," said the modern Brutus, "you have caused 
the misfortunes of my country." "Have I done you any harm?" 
returned the Emperor, in a conciliatory tone, as if endeavoring to 
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scrfien down his sternness. " No more harm to me than to all Ger- 
mans." 

The EmpercNT was greatly disconcerted by the firmness of the un- 
daunted youth. How singular is the composition of the human mind. 
The brightest intellects seem formed of extremes. Nap6leon the Great, 
who chained victory to his car, and added a fiflh great monarchy U> 
the lists of history, saw at that moment how feeble was the adhesion 
{3i the mighty fabric he had raised, and trembled in the presence of 
a fiinatical stripUng, as he thought how near his arm had been dash- 
ing the whole to pieces. He remained silent and thoughtful for a 
time ; and, as if thinking upon Alexander's generals, he seemed to 
cast a distrustful glance on the powerful and ambitious chiefe who 
were standing confounded and amazed beside him, and then, as if 
willing to rid his mind of its apprehensions, by extorting from the 

{outh that he had some other instigation than the fervid patriotism 
le bad avowed, he addressed him again. <' You are a wild enthu- 
nast," said he ; '' you will ruin your family. I am willing to grant 
your life if you ask pardon for the crime which you intended to com- 
mit, and for which you ought to be sorry." " I will ask no pardon 
for an attempt, as to which my only regret is that it did not succeed." 
The young man stood still, his countenance calm, but evincing an 
iron reedution. Napoleon's glance evidenced vexation rather than 
anger at such, to a monarch, terrible avowal. He asked harshly, as 
if wishing to extort the motive to which he wished of all others to 
asoribe his attempt, " By whom were you sent ? Who instigated you 
la this crime?" " Nobody," said Stapps, with firmness ; " I deter- 
mined to take your life, from the conviction that I should thereby 
render the greatest service to my country and to Europe." The 
fine, statue-like features of the Emperor grew colorless as he became 
absorbed in thought He wished, in the presence of his generals, to 
plaoe the attempt of the assassin to any other cause but that which 
lie avowed ; and continued his examination much to their surprise. 
" Ls this the first time you ever saw me ?" " No," said Stapps, " I 
saw you at Erfurth at the time of the interview ;" and his recollec- 
tion of the dark truth of the soothsayer's prediction, so terribly dif- 
ferent bom the interpretation of his brilliant hopes, overcast hb 
countenance with the first gloom he had evinced during the conver- 
sation. Napoleon, with a characteristic quickness, observed his 
emotion, and asked, " Did you then intend to assassinate me ?" 
" No — no," said the youth, partly overcome by the far different re- 
collections that it was to him he was indebted for his memorable 
interview with Louisa, " I was then one of your wannest admirers." 
" What then induced you to attempt my life ?" *' Destiny," said 
Stapps, in a moment of forgetfulness caused by the warm rush of 
associations ; but instantly recollecting himself, he added, " and 
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the hope of relieving my country from a tyrant." " I tell you again," 
said Napoleon, in a tone of irritation, " you are either mad or sick." 
" Neither one or the otlier," said Stapps. But the Emperor, as if to 
force a corroboration of the only thought that gave him ease, or- 
dered Corvisart, his physician, to be called. "Feel that young 
man's pulse," said he, " he is deranged." As the finger of the phy- 
sician touched his wrist he looked at him with much interest and 
curiosity ; but he saw nothing in his countenance that spoke of 
madness, and felt nothing in his pulse that indicated disease. 
Stapps, as he watched the physician's countenance, exclaimed, in a 
triumphant tone, as the doctor remarked to his majesty, " He is in 
good health," " I told you so : nothing whatever ails me." The 
Emperor, in his complete discomposure, applied frequently to his 
snufT-box, and walked with his hands behind him thoughtfully up 
and down the apartment ; but with the consummate knowledge of 
human nature, for which he was remarkable, he tried to obtain the 
information for which he wished by taking his mysterious prisoner 
in another and unguarded point. " Whose portrait is that which 
you wear around your neck ?" Even here the firmness of Stapps 
did not give way. But had his feelings not been locked in the d^ 
peration of despair they must have melted at an appealing question 
which still stirred his heart ; yet he strove to master his feelingS| 
and replied with a coldness he could but ill assume, " It is the por- 
trait of a young lady to whom I am attached." Napoleon observed 
the innate struggle as he spoke, and probed him deeper on the point 
" She will be very much distressed to hear of the unhamiy situation 
in which you are placed." But Stapps had recovered ms self-pos- 
session. " She will regret to hear that I have not succeeded : she 
detests you as much as I do." 

The Emperor, utterly disconcerted, tried him once more on the 
innate love of life, inherent in every heart. " Would you not be 
grateful if I were to pardon you ?" " I would not," said Frederick, 
now aroused to the full value of death to him ; " I would only at- 
tempt it again if I were able." 

Napoleon was confounded. The student's youth — ^his firmness 
— his determination — made a deep impression on his mind. He 
ordered the prisoner to be led away ; and though he strove, he was 
unable to obliterate the uneasy sensations from hi 3 mind which this 
extraordinary scene had caused. That attempt, ut assassination, 
futile as it was, opened his mind, by its daring and reckless cfan- 
racter, to the volcano on which he stood, and made liim feel almost 
the bloody fruit of an hundred battles melt from his grasp before the 
more pervading influence of the young enthusiasm and public opi- 
nion he had arrayed against his ambition and himself. He entered 
into a deep conversation witli his generals on his subject ; and in- 
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sisted it was the " lUuminati" who were at the lx)ttom of the whole. 
The generals departed ; and the Emjieror when alone strove to 
banish the mastering uneasiness which this adventure had conjured 
up within him ; but he was unable. He knew strong political ene- 
mies to his power were in existence, and he despised them ; but he 
never dreamt that the innate workings of a nation's pride could 
arouse a spirit so daring as the young student had just evinced ; and 
he chose, even in spite of his conviction, rather to fasten the imputa- 
tion on some of his royal foes — ^the defeat of whose machinations 
would only seat him firmer in his empire — than place it to'the influ- 
ence of a power which, unseen and unsulxlued, was mighty enough 
to make him shake and tremble on his lofty throne. In the per- 
turbation of his spirit he called back his aid-de-can)p. " Rapp," said 
he, " the event of this niorning is very extraordinary. This attempt 
arises from the plots of Weimar and of Jena. If I could fix on its 
authors I would seize them in the very midst of their court. "No, 
Sire," returned the intelligent general, " none of your majesty's po- 
litical oponents havp instigated this ; it is only the eccentric outburst 
of the fanatical enthusia&?m so prevalent in Germany." " No, no," 
said the Emperor, rapidly, " I can never believe that this youth, 
a German, well educated, respectable, and a Lutheran — would ever 
attempt such a crime as this from the sole excitement of national 
viong. No^ Rapp?" said he, " those women — women are capable 
of any thing" — and he dashed a pafx^r, which in his excitement he 
had beea tearing into Uttle pieces, angrily on the table, and walked 
up and down tl:^ apartment in great agitation. At kst he stopped 
8uddeill]r<i and said with energy, " Rapp, let him die — His conduct 
at the last stage of existence will solve the riddle — his demeanor 
Oien win show whether he is an enthusiast or an assassin. Report 
me the proceedings." 

But Stapps was not the one whose conduct in such a time could 
display any equivocal symptoms. Those who have ever felt the 
destrucdon of some cherished \\o\yQ and ex{)erienced the withering 
sterility of the heart which follows, may conceive with what feelings 
he looked upon a life from which every ray of joy had been exclud- 
ed, and which, had its perpetuity l)ecn his own, would have imaged 
forth nothing but darkness on his reason, and desolation on his 
senses. Yet still there is an agony in the efforts of expiring con- 
sciousness which gifts the intellect, ere it is obscured for ever, with 
the momentary firnmess of its brightest eflbrLs. It was this which 
endowed the student with the calnuie.ss which had enabled him to 
elude and baflle the well-founded suspicions of Napoleon, and secured 
for him and his lolly (latriotism, the pity, and even admiration of his 
generals. This feeling was increased, when Kapp, in pursuance of 
his instructions, learned from the orderly who attended him, that he 
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had utterly refused all Bustenance since his confiuement ; and the 
general; touched by his heroism, resolved to make an effort to have 
him saved. He found him seated in his lonely room, gazing upon 
that portrait whose associated recollections had become organized in 
his heart ; and his beautiful countenance, though pale with iastin^i 
wore an expression of deep interest which affect the general wiui 
the sincerest sympathy. " Young man," said he, in a conciliating 
tone, " why do you not take some sustenance ?" '' I shall be strong 
enough to walk to the place of execution," was all the answer the 
prisoner vouchsafed to give. Not discouraged, he asked againi 
'< Why did you not express some contrition to the Emperori and 
save a life which must have proved a joy to some?" Stapps smiled 
in bitterness : — " I detest my life — it is worthless now since I have 
survived your Emperor." " But what could have induced you to 
embark in such an enterprise, infamous in its success, and destruc- 
tive in its failure T '^ Myself,'* returned the youth with all his 
energy ; '^ I have failed, and I am content to suffer even the glorious 
penalty of the attempt, when success would have conferred, noC the 
disgraceful celebrity of Erostatus, but the universal homage of the 
deified Aristogiton." '^ But," said the generous officer, stUl endea- 
voring to win him back to reason '' But !" returned Stapps, 

with a tone of haughty coldness ; " I want no arguments. U is 
your duty to command my death — it is sufficient ftr me that I am 
ready !" The general left him with manifest reluctance ; and with 
regret he was unable to conceal, gave the order for his 
and, willing to afford him every comfort which his 
reserve would admit of, he directed a clergyman, of the 
he had avowed himself, to inform him of his fate. 

In the conscious hours of closing Ufe there is an ind^nite samethiog 
which makes the spirit shrink within itself as if in dread of its ap- 
proaching change, and leaves a sense of lonehness and weakness in 
the boldest heart, which no feeling of earth can fill; and thus FVe- 
derick, though at first distrustful and reserved, soon gave way to the 
winning kindness of a man who strove to wean him ftom a world 
he so bitterly detested ; and having first charged the minister to se- 
crecy by the solemn adjuration of a dying mq,^, he told him all the 
history of his early and devoted love — of its pure and warm retuni 
— of his fearful initiation in the vaults of the Burschen — the propo- 
sal of the Duke — the manner in which he had deceived Napdeoa 
and his officers into the idea of his being a self-instigated enthuaiasti 
and his determination never to reveal the real cause which made 
him attempt the assassination. The good man was aflbcted even 
to tears by the recital. But the doomed prisoner grew only mora 
nervously animated, and concluded the story with a bittemesB which 
struck the clergyman with awe. '^ Yes, 1 have deceived them all — I 
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envy not Napoleon on his throne of prostrate nations. I have been 
instigated by the wretches he suspects — but ! — tlie reward'' — and 
he pressed the picture to his heart " It was base to mingle such a 

Eurity of recompense with the foul transaction. — The world shall 
ve in its illusion. Let my name go down the stream of time as a 
fiuiatic and an assassin — bat, oh ! do you tell my ever dear Louisa 
that I die the victim only of my love." He could not weep ; but, 
like the petrified droppings of the cave, the tears, which his frozen 
feelings refused to anguish and despair, fell cold and dreary on his 
heart ; and he remained, in spite of all the endeavors of the worthy 
minisler, resolute in his refusal of every comfort. 

The following day the officers found Stapps weak and wast- 
ed, bat as haughty and as proud as ever. When they led him out 
to meet his fiite, the fresh air of a lovely autumnal morning, as it 
breathed upon hb emaciated features, revived the sinking life within 
him, but <xily added firmness to his step, and fierceness to his look. 
When he arrived at the place of execution, he surveyed the few and 
fearful preparations for fab death with an unflinching eye. As he 
pasDod the file of soldiers, who, resting on their grounded arms, 
viewed him with interest and compassion, he shouted " Germany 
for ever !" — and he walked up to the open grave, and kneeling down 
besida hia empty coffin, said, even joyously, " I am ready." The 
provostmaiBhal did not let him suffer long from the torture of delay. 
He refined to let his eyes be bandaged ; and when he heard the 
yroA ** Make ready r he shrieked "Liberty for ever!" — ^^ Present!^ 
he shoated'' Death to the tyrant P^hni at the fatal " Fire P' his hand 
instinctivdy clasped the cherished portrait closer to his heart, and if 
the name cf Louisa trembled on his lips, the loud report which fol- 
lowed, and the simultaneous gush of his life-blood, prevented its 

ever being heard. 

• •••••• 

The moral of this wondrous story will be found in history. The 
ineflective attempt of that visionary student produced a market? in- 
fluenoe upon the politics of Europe. 

Bdieving hinudf under the control of that resistless destiny 
wfaidi had elevated him from the peasant's lot to the throne of the 
Booiboiifli and a Caesar's sway. Napoleon's mind was deeply tinged 
irith iupentitkm ; and the startling vision of the assassin's dagger 
at hiB beait, edipeed the conqueror's mind with a spectral darkness 
in hii fidl Maze of glory. 

What itayed the victor's arm when his helpless foe was prostrate 
at his fcet?— what loosened the iron bands of the continental system 
lAma the terriUe power to enfOToe it was more dread than ever? 
and, could we dive deeper into the secret springs of cause, we might 
ask ; — what allied theCordcansubaltem with adaughter of the house 

ao 
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of Hapsburgh ; and answer — It was the Uoodless dagger of the Er- 
furth student* 

Then, among the mighty influences of unrecorded destiny, what 
name is more pregnant with stupendous thought than Frederick 
Stapps; and what history will excite a deeper wonder than the reck- 
less attempt of the noble but unfortunate Stock-am-eisbn. 

O&CATIin. 



WHAT IS LIPE1 

An eagle flew up, in his heav'nward flight, 

Far out of the reach of human sight, 

And gazed on the earth from his lordly height 

In the clouds of the upper air : — 
And this is life, he exultingly screams; 
To soar without peer where the lightning gleamsi 
And look unblenched on the sun's gorgeous beamB, 

And know of no harrowing care. 

A lion leaped forth from his bloody bed, 

And roared till it seemed he would wake the dead ; 

And man and beast from him tremblingly fled| 

As though there was death in the tone : — 
And this is Ufe, he triumphantly cried : 
To hold my domain in the forests widci 
Imprisoned alone by the ocean's tide, 

And the ice of the frozen zone. 

It is life, said a whale, to swim the deesp ; 
O'er hills submerged and abysses to sweep, 
Where the gods of ocean thrir vigils keep, 

In the fathomless gulfs below : 
To bask on the bosom of tropic seas. 
And inhale the fragrance of Ceylon's breeze. 
Or sport where the turbulent waters fieez^ 

In the climes of eternal snow. 

It is life, says a tireless albatross. 
To skim through the air when die black waves tosB, 
In the storm that has swept the earth acrosB, 
And never to wish for rest : — 



* RappHi Memohn perfectly justify us in aaerihing the unuroal modermtiQii of Na- 
poleon at the treaty of Sch6nbrunn— -and even the aubcequent efenta— to the eibet 
produced upon hia mind by the attempt of Stappe. That intellkent olBov deicribea 
It aa moat impreasiYe. For many days he remained ihou|^tfw and raterred, fi^ 
qu«ntly recurrine to the subject, and makin^many inquiiiesM to its prabaUo 
aa produced by Uio tenor of his adminiBtration. 
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To sleep on the breeze as it softly flies, 
My perch in the air, my shelter the skies, 
And build my nest on the billows that rise 
And break with a beautiful crest 

It is life, said a wild gazdle, to leap 

From crag to crag of the mountainous steep, 

Where the cloud's icy tears in purity sleep, 

Like the marble brow of deatK : 
To stand unmoved on the outermost verge 
Of the perilous height, and hear the surge 
Of the waters beneath that onward urge. 

As if sent by a demon's breath. 

It is life, I hear a butterfly say, 

To revel in blooming gardens by day. 

And nestle in cups of flowerets gay, 

When the stars the heavens illume : — 
To steal from the rose its delicate hue ; 
To sip jfrora the hyacinth glittering dew. 
And catch from beds of the violet blue 

The richest and sweetest perfume. 

It is life, a majestic war-horse neighed. 
To prance in the glare of battle and blade. 
Where thousands in terrible death are laid. 

And to scent of the streaming gore : — 
To rush unappalled through the fiery heat, 
And trample the dead beneath my feet. 
To the trumpet's clang, and the drum's loud beat, 

And hear the artillery roar. 

It is life, said a savage, with hideous yelt. 
To roam unshackled the mountain and dell. 
And feel my bosom with majesty swell, 

As the primal monarch of all : — 
To gaze on the earth, the sky, and the sea. 
And know that like them I 'm chainless and free, 
And never, while breathing, to bend the knee, 

But at the Manitou's call. 

An aged Christian went tottering by. 

And white was his hair, and dim was his eye, 

And his broken spirit seemed ready to fly. 

While he said, with faltering breath : — 
It is Ufe, to move, fit)m the heart's first throes, 
Through youth and manhood to age's snows, ' 

In a ceaseless circle of joys and woes : — 

It is life to p^pare for death ! c. d. d. 

CnicnnuTi, Ohia ^> < 
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THE WHOOPING HOLLOW. 

** Can such things be, and oTeroome us liko a Bummer doud. 
Without oar special wonder?" Buxjutklmm^ 

Mr. Editor, — We belong to an era of sober realities. The 
matter-of-fact wonders of steam-boats and rail-roads have driven 
from their ancient dominions, the once honored mysteries of the ima- 
gination. The soul-harrowing ghost story, and the marveOous tale 
of witchcraft, have no estimation in this age of coimnon sense. 
Whether we are the better or the wiser for it, remains to be proved. 
In such a state of things, I dare hardly intrude upon yoiir notice^ 
the following curious document I found it among the papers of a 
late valued friend of mine, to whose estate I became sole executor. 
He had many estimable qualities of mind and disposition, which en- 
deared him to his associates in a conspicuous d^ree. The unfi- 
nished paper I now submit to your inspection, was evidently intended 
for some superstitious acquaintance of his, with whom he had once 
differed on a peculiar topic I must not, in justice to the memory 
of my lamented friend, forget to observe, that since these sheets f<^ 
into my hands, I have visited the scene of his narrative, and that I 
have caused a search to be made, beneath the ''gray rock" he de- 
scribed in them, and that under it, were found the remains of a 
skeleton, and certain fragments of clothing, evidently those of a 
youth. 

I by no means wish you to form any premature conclusions, as 
to my own sentiments, in regard to this singular coincidence. It 
only remains for me to say, you are at liberty to make any use of 
these pages you may think they deserve. H. I 

Copy qf a LtUerfrom «♦♦♦♦♦. fif******, Uf hit Friend W**. R**. 

AUerton Hall, March 9th, 1818. 

"You have frequently, my dear Sidney, in the 
gloomier moods of a misanthropy pecuUar to your &mily, l^trayed 
to me your faith in certain legends of a supernatural character, with 
which your neighborhood abounded ; and when with the privilege 
of ancient friendship, I combatted your belief, you have supported 
your opinion with a singular ingenuity and an eloquence of expres- 
sion that charmed,. although they could not make a conquest of my 
ynderstanding. In vain you cited the venerated names of sundry 
wise and gifted moderns, in aid of your theory : the unquestk)ned 
authority of Dr. Johnson, and the more than suspected bias of Scott 
and Byron, were quoted to ears obstinately heterodox on this theme. 
In short, all your arguments proved as unsubstantial as the shadow- 
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less phantoms which were the subject of them. I have now my 
friend, to announce to you that an important change has token 
place in my sentiments on this subject, and I con no longer doubt 
the power of the "viewless spirits of the air," to lay aside, at times, 
their invisibility, and to manifest themselves to the wondering senses 
of the favored few among the sons of mortality. What your rea- 
soning could not achieve, has been accomplished by other means. 
I cannot resist the testimony of my own experience. I must bend 
to the force of fact, and forego the pride of philosophy, in whose ar- 
mor of proof I had fondly trusted. But I will no longer withhold 
from your (no doubt) triumphant expectation, the circumstances 
that have wrought this striking revolution in your friend^s opinions. 
Thus then it chanced. You are already well aware of my devotion 
to field sports, and that it is my habit, annually to banish myself 
for a period, from the cares and turmoil of the sordid city, and seek for 
my favorite recreation in some of the locaUties which abound with 
game. Mellow autumn had begun to wane into vnnter, and the 
"sear leaf," that yet languished on its parent tree, whispered forth 
its well known mor&l that all things must decay, when I set out, 
full of the joyous anticipations which form the special charm of the 
sportsman s Ufe. A day's ride brought me to the neighborhood of 
which I was in search, a wild unsettled district in the mountain- 
ous county of ♦♦♦*♦*, I had never before explored this region, but 
I had received a favorable account of its facilities as shooting-ground 
from a skilful brother of "the craft," and by his advice and note of 
introduction, I became the inmate of a worthy old farmer, who re- 
dded near my intended scene of operations. I found in my host, a 
sturdy weather-beaten son of the soil, whose hospitable nature the 
storms of seventy winters had not yet frozen into avaricious selfish- 
ness. He gave me the warmest welcome on my arrival at nightfall, 
and soon placed before me a substantial supper, to which, fatigued 
and hungry as I was, I did abundant justice. During my repast, I 
was sedulously attended by two tall girls, the daughters of the dd 
man, fine specimens of rustic nutbrown beauty, whose good-naturcj^ 
aimpUcity of manner betrayed no famiUarity with the heartless affec- 
tation of city damsels. When our meal was concluded, I fell into 
discourse with the father, and I was as much impressed with the 
homely good sense and shrewdness of his conversation, as I had 
been with the benevolence of disposition which shone in his features. 
At length I happened to make some complimentary remark upon 
the blooming appearance of his daughters, and added the inquiry 
whether they constituted the whole of his family ; he replied in the 
affirmative. "Then you have no sons ?" said I. You cannot con** 
ceive (my dear friend,) tlie singular change which exhibited itself 
upon his countenance at this question ; I instantly perceived that I 
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had awakened some sorrowful remembrance, for although he at- 
tempted to reply, he could not effect the utterance of any audiUa 
sound, but struck his hand upon his breast with violence ; ^'his cheek 
changed tempestuously/* and his bronzed features seemed convulsed 
with an unspeakable agony of expression. I sought at once to re- 
medy my indiscretion, and without appearing to notice hk emodoa 
begged permission to retire to my apartment. I arose the foUowiog 
morning much refreshed in body, and eager for the chase. On 
meeting my kind landlord at break&st, I looked in vain iac any 
traces of the commotion I had so lately witnessed in his looks, and 
could not help comparing them to the summer landscape, which 
glows the brighter, when the wild thundergust which sweeps over 
it, has passed away. A feehng of delicacy of course prevented me 
from attempting to gather from Iiim any solution of his mysteri- 
ous behavior, and I girded myself for an encounter with the 
grouse, with which the plains in the vicinity abounded. A serving- 
man was then deputed to guide me to the ground, and on our way 
thither, I contrived with diflSculty to extract from him someexpbi* 
nation of what had painfully excited my curiosity. He informed me 
that some twenty years before, his master, the old former, bid sud- 
denly lost his only son, a lad of fifteen years of age, under circumr 
stances of the most melancholy character. He v^as a youth of great 
promise, the idol of his father, and their mutual aflection was the 
subject of constant remark by all the country side. The circum- 
stance of his having lost his mother in early infancy, served to en- 
dear him doubly to his remaining parent. The boy left his home 
one morning, late in the fall of the year, his satchel over his shoulderi 
with his usual purpose of going to a school-house, about two miles 
distant. From that hour to the present, he had never been heard 
of, in Ufe at least He never reached the school, nox bad he been 
met upon the road by any of the neighboring farmers. The most 
diligent search was made for him in every direction, but for years 
no traces of him were to be found. At length, after a storm of 
^rrible and disastrous vehemence, a pair of shoes and a handker- 
chief, evidently stained with blood, were discovered in a deep and 
tangled thicket by the side of a remote forest path, some ten miles 
from the farmer's dwelling. They were immediately recognized 
as those of the unfortunate Jasper, and their recovery served to rob 
the disconsolate parent of the only hope to which he had clung with 
desperate fondness, that his child might yet return to Uess Im grey 
hairs. The bloody handkerchief, moreover, discountenanced the idea 
of a voluntary banishment from a beloved home; and all betokened 
a deed of violence and death. This relation, as you may imagine, 
profoundly interested me. My acquaintance, though of brief extent, 
with the bereaved old man, had yet sufficed to inspire me with an 
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admiration of his good qualities. I could deeply sympathise with 
his loss. On my return from the field in the evening, I again fotind 
reason to applaud the vigor and originality of his discourse. In his 
allusions to his past experiences, he every where shewed an un- 
swerving integrity of purpose, that caused me to pride myself upon 
hk acquaintance and to consider him a brilliant specimen of that 
rare moral phenomenon, an honest man. I remain^ a week longer 
at the house of my old friend, but never again ventured to reccdl to 
his mind any of Uie sad circumstances of a grief so keen, yet so 
little obvious to the perception of a stranger. The subject likewise 
seemed <me that by common consent, was a "sealed book " with his 
fiunily and dependants. 

At length, after having nearly exterminated, or to use a less am- 
bitious expression, frightened away the game from the neighborhoodi 
I prepared to seek another and more propitious section of country 
fixr the scene of my destructive operations, and on a chill and bluster- 
11^ afternoon, I took an affectionate leave of the kind old farmer 
aiKl his bkwming daughters. Whistling my pointers to my side and 
bestriding my steed Kildeer, I set off for the hamlet of Westerdale, 
about fifteen miles distant. I was instructed as to the proper route, 
aad duly cautioned against "right-hand defections" and "left-hand 
fiJIiogiB off," by the rude clown who had furnished me with the little 
history of the disappearance of theold man's son. He in particularad- 
vised me to ride quickly through a certain tract of woodland, which 
I dumld readily recognize by the quantity of tall pines with ,which 
it abounded, and which he said, filled up a wide and precipitous 
ravine, midway between the farm-house and the village of Wester- 
dale. This valley he called by the singular name of Whooping 
HoOofw, and when I essayed to learn his reason for its strange title, 
and why I riiould endeavor to get beyond it before midnight, the 
stupid fellow became as mysterious and as impenetrable as an oracle, 
Bna e^^ed my inquiries by urging a postponement of my journey 
ontii the next day. My curiosity was now aroused. By one of those 
strange mental processes for which wa cannot account, this warn- 
ing of the rustic, (at which at any other time I should only have 
laughed,) seemed in some way Unked with the disappearance of the 
boy, whose uncertain destiny had so occupied my reflections. By 
what alchemy of the mind had a picture of his murder been conjured 
op by the naming of the Whooping Hollow ? Why did the vague 
caution of this vUlage hind, kindle in my thoughts a throng of ap- 
ndiensioQs of a nature to which I had hitherto been a stranger 7 
mit I am anticipating. Let me on to my story, and yet I would 
willingly protract the relation. I am about to enter on a recital, 
whose details are ftill of starding significance. They have to do 
with all that can d^ppel and overwhdm the sympathies of humani- 
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ty.********. After thanking my clownish Mend for his instructkxis, 
I proceeded on my way, and ascended the extensive elope of road 
that wound upward from the plain in which the fiurm-house was 
situated. I soon surmounted the eminences along which for several 
miles my way directed me. The evening dews fell chilly around me, 
and the scene, as illuminated by the dying sunbeams that shed their 
lurid rays from beneath huge piles of wintry clouds which hung over 
the horizon, wascalculated to foster the sad, but aimless fisincies, thatin 
spite of myself depressed my spirits. The headland whose summft 
I was treading, resembled a lofty promontory, jutting far into the 
apparently boundless heath that lay like a sea below me ; one bri^it 
gleam shot fiercely from the cottage window of my late host, and 
disappeared when the sun's disk sunk behind the remote hills, whose 
slightly undulating outline terminated the western project After 
traversing for some considerable space the bleak hill which I have 
just mentioned, the road began to decline to its former level, and I 
soon perceived that I was approaching a dark and heavily wooded 
forest, which seemed to swallow up the slightly beaten bridle-path 
dbng which my route now lay. My thoughts until this momieiit 
had been far away ; they had, with unbidden licence, visited again 
the crowded city and its numberless associations of business and 
pleasure. So completely had my senses been enchained by memo- 
ries of absent friends, that I scarcely noted the increasing darkness 
that began to deepen around me. On a sudden my horse stumUed 
and nearly threw me. Fully aroused, I looked before me, and by 
the unwilling light which the young moon struggling with heavy 
clouds, permitted me to use, I became fiiUy aware of my position. 
The dark and tangled forest lay beyond ; and I soon ascertained 
that the road led precipitously down a profound and ru^ed valky. 
This then, thought I, must be that mysterious wood, within whose 
'^ verdurous recesses" was to be found the Hollow of which I had 
been told. I scanned the scene attentively, and distinctly perceived 
the dark green tops of the pine trees, waving in the cool night breeze. 
I urged forward my horse, and found myself rapidly descending 
the gorge. The light barely enabled me to see the narrow path* 
way. Even to one of my mercurial disposition, the time and place 
seemed calculated powerfully to interest the imagination of the sdli- 
tary traveller. 

No sound broke on the measureless solitude but the tram[ding 
of my horse's hoof, which rang with unusual distinctness upon the 
rocky road. So deeply situated was this valley, that even the wind 
which had swept with great force along the surkce of the hill I had 
lately surmounted, had here scarcely an existence. At intervals 
however, a fitful blast could be heard among the tall trees on either 
hand, and on these occasions the autumnal leaves, brushed with a 
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crackling and husky sound, across the narrow way. I at length 
reached the bottom of this gloomy chasm — at least I so judged from 
hearing a sound of a peculiar character, and which, amid the solemn 
stillness of the hour, was easily distinguished as. the rushing of a 
stream obstructed by rocks. When I had attained this point, th^ 
moon broke out suddenly with greater brilliancy, and gave to view 
the wild and haggard features of the scene. The road seemed ab- 
ruptly to expand, and on either side I could discern the pale trunks 
of the trees, and between them lai^e and misshapen masses of stone 
lay in wild confusion, glistening in the moonshine, while the braw^l- 
ing of the neighboring torrent fell harshly on the car. At Iengt.h I 
reached a point where the stream intersected the road, and which 
was crossed by a rude bridge of logs. Here I looked heedfuUy for- 
ward, and soon became impressed with the certainty of some object 
moving slowly onward through the uncertain gloom. At such an 
hour, and in such a drear wilderness, this was an event eminently 
eakulaied to challenge the attention. My earnest scrutiny confirm- 
ed me in the belief that it was the figure of a boy, walking with 
ddiberate strides along the causeway. The dulMous light permitted 
me to discover that he was without a hat, and that he carried some- 
thing like a bundle or wallet in his hand. A distance of some 
twenty or thirty yards intervened between us ; and I urged for^^ard 
my horse with the intention of overtaking the youthful pedestrian. 
To my surprise I found that the accelerated speed of the animal did 
not bong me any nearer to him. He seemed in no way aware 
of my proximity, for he did not turn his head towards me in the 
least, but, with apparently the same measured stride, advanced along 
the way. At length I called out, "What ! Ho ! my lad ! Who are you?" 
The figure did not evince, by any gesture, the slightest consciousness 
of my presence : I repeated my salutation, and again endeavored to 
oome up with him ; but still the same distance lay between us. A 
circumstance so unusual did not fail to demand my vehement sur- 
prise. What could this youth be doing at such an hour, and in such 
a desert, without a covering to his head? Why not reply when 
spoken to? Above all, by what means could he always maintain 
such an advance of my utmost speed, without appciiring to inprease 
his own muscular exertion ? Mv want of abilitv, either to overtake 
or arrest the notice of this midnight wayfarer, gave pungency to my 
cariosity, and I became conscious of the advent of strange and un- 
wdcoroe feelings. An additional circumstance claimed my attention, 
now actively intent upon every motion of my singular companion. 
My sense of hearing was not impressed by any sound from his foot- 
steps ; and in the noiseless solitude I could almost hear the beating of 
ray own heart In vain I checked my horse, held my breath, and lis- 
tened. I then callod up the dogs, who had hitherto lagged somewlmt 
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behind. To my wonder, I could by no solicitation get them to ad- 
vance beyond the horse. I knew them to be animals of the highest 
spirit, and yet, with tails depressed, and tremulous whining, they 
slunk to the rear. Kildccr likewise trembled at every joint, and 
withextreme reluctance obeyed the spur. — This assemblage of novel 
indications, you may justly suppose, was not without Uieir effect 
upon me. I tried to rally my faculties, which were fast yielding to 
the thraldom of a flood of apprehensions ; but, in spite of mysdtf, a 
new and overwhelming conviction fastened itself upon my alarmed 
fancy. No power of my mind, no energy which I might have 
supposed myself in possession of, could resist the strange and fearful 
belief ; on the contrary, I became, on the instant, a helpless subject 
of the awful influences that encompassed me. In vain I attempted 
the exercise of my reason, to resolve these unwonted circumstances 
into a character consistent ^vith ordinary occurrences. It was a 
fruitless attempt. I succumbed at once, and with absolute submish 
sion to an estimation of them totally at variance with any past ex- 
perience. It seemed rather the whispered suggestion of some unseen 
spirit, than the result of a deliberate survey of surrounding appear- 
ances. It seemed to say, " You are in the presence of a disembo- 
died being ; yon moving silent form is no longer a living dweller in this 
breathing world, but a roving and unsatisfied ghost !" Meanwhile 
the cold perspiration mantled on my brow, and my Umbs shook with 
convulsive agitation. But now a strange and still more inscrutable 
event burst upon my over-excited feelings. A declivity, at some dis- 
tance beyond the point in the road I have described, shutout, for a time, 
the youthful apparition. It appeared to be rapidly descending a deeper 
dell, between which and the spot where I stood a slight ascent in- 
tervened. A faint sound, resembling the distant cry of a boy, arose 
on my right hand, and seemed to come from the deepest recesses of 
the forest. A startling repetition of this cry, or rather whoop, but 
much prolonged, and bearing with it a tone of suffering that I can- 
not describe, burst on my ears, but in another direction. It came 
from the left. Again it was repeated, and from still another quarter, 
the woods behind. I had scarcely time to turn my head, when a 
yell of piercing intensity rushed on my senses, but which evidently 
emanated from the fearful vale in which the unearthly night-wan- 
derer had just disappeared from my view. These appaUing sounds 
now thickened around me, sometimes apparently moaning, with 
plaintive intonation in the far depths of the forest, and anon howling 
with frightful force, as it were immediately by the roadside. If these 
were the fearful noises which caused the designation of the Whoop- 
ing Hollow, the place well deserved the name. This array of hor- 
rors was too much for my excited imagination to suffer with calmness. 
Setting spurs to my horse, I do«?hed with headlong rapidity down th« 
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road, reckless of what might befall me in the gloomy vale beyond. 
The moon was at this time quite obscured by dark clouds : how- 
ever, on I flew, with but one thought, one purpose. I should, 
r^rhaps, escape the dreadful voices tliat almost deprived me of sense, 
soon surmounted the slight eminence I have last described, and 
E lunged with desperate haste into the gorge beyond it. Nothing, 
lowever, met my inquiring gaze, which would have pierced the 
dunnest darkness, so catlike had its powers now become. I soon 
left the dreaded cries far behind me, unless when, at intervals, a 
wailing sound boomed far and solemnly from the dark woods, until 
it became entirely confounded with the moan of the night wind; or 
the rushing of the rock-strewn torrent. 

As yet no object crossed ray vision. The mysterious traveller 
was no where to be seen — nor did a human footfall break the "deep 
tranquillity." I began to recover something like composure, and 
slackening my horse's pace, I endeavored to review the strange 
events tliat had just passed with calmness. My mind had in some 
measure recovered its equipoise, when my horse suddenly started 
from the path, and almost flung me from his back. 

I had barely time to surmise that the cause of his fright might 
have been a huge gray rock that rose abruptly from the wayside, 
when, from behind the stone, tlie boy strode out, and disclosed to 
my affrighted gaze, the pallid and sunken features of a corpse, the 
eyes staring full ghastly, self-illumined, and glowing with a restless 
and phosphoric lustre. The hideous phantom, at the same instant, 
spread out its arms, and uttered a whoop or shriek that might have 
vied in it^ tones of horrible intensity with all that the imagination 
of man can conceive of the deatli-awakening trumpet of the last 
day. This dismal cry, to my overwhehned perception seemed to 
convey the words, " Ho ! Ho ! Here ! Below !" After giving forth 
its cry the spectre vanished from my eyes ; but its superhuman voice 
found at once its appropriate echo in a tempest of instant and]signal 
violence. The angry wind roared and howled among the tree tops, 
whose branches screamed and bent before the blast. Thunder, 
sharp and tremendous, rattled over my head, while the rain de- 
scended in sheets of foam. With senses applied, and all my facul- 
ties of mind overborne with horror, I fled with the speed of the 
wind. How far I rode I cannot now rememlxjr. Suffice it to say, 
that I found myself at length, almost paralysed with fright, at the 
door of a rude country inn, whose inmates were aroused with diffi- 
culty by my loud and repeated calls for admittance. They were pre- 
vailed on to give me and my spur-driven horse shelter until the morn- 
ing. 

At another and more convenient time, my dear friend, I will give 
you the sequel to this tale of terror. * ♦ ♦ ♦ Here the manu- 
script suddenly breaks oflT. 
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WARISON OF THE VIZIER.* 

On ! on for the crescent, rush, Ottomans, on, 
At the tambour's shrill sound all ye faithful awake I 
In this struggle for life be each scymetar drawn, 
The bands of our bloody invaders to break. 

See ! see, how they pour o'er our beautiful plains, 
These dogs of the Pacha, just burst from their chains; 
With shout and with shriek let us rush on the foe, 
And God and our Prophet will smile on the blow. 

And shall it be told to the nations of earth. 
That each Mussulman home, found no man on its hearth ? 
Shall these slavish Egyptians face the wolf in his lair ? 
Oh, now for the sword of the fierce Janniziero. 

Our fathers of old, beat the Christian before, 
And rolled back the thunders of war to his shore ; 
Shall the sons of those lords upon ocean and isle. 
Bow down on their dust to these slaves of the Nilel 

Yes, on to the fight ! shall the treacherous Russ, 
In his darker good- will turn the storm from us 7 
And restrain this one foe by his sword or his pelf, 
To preserve our broad lands more secure for himself. 

Up, up ! raise th« war-shout from mountain and glen, 
With the form, and the name, show the spirit of men i 
And rather and sooner be crushed in the grave, 
Than, base and despised, live the slave of the slave. 

Then, on for the crescent, rush, Ottomans, on. 
At the tambour's shrilLsound all ye faithful awake I 
In this struggle for life be each scymetar drawn, 
The bands of our bloody invaders to break. 

■ADA LA. 



♦ The battle of Koniah, where the victorious Ibrahim, the revolted pacha of Egypt, totaHy 
defeated the Turkish army under the grand vizier ; has shook the mighty empire of Mahoaiet 
to its foundation, and utterly prostrated all means of orgranized resistance to his advance. 
The eyes of Europe are now opened to the possibility of the total subversion of the Turkish 
power. The vizier is described as one of the bravest of his nation— fuiious in war, and en- 
lightened in peace ; he was almost th« only prop of the empire in its hour rf calamity, and 
is now actively employed in reviving the drooping spirits of his countrymen, aad myag tkam 
to a last resistance ere the invader reaches Constantinople. 
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EECOLLECTIONS OF A BACHELOR. 

WklTTKN BT UAU§mL9. 
CBAPTSa I. 

Pino-Upton, Bank of the Delaware, PenniyWaniai December SI, ^— »• 

Sitting, as I am at this moment, in all the dignity of single blessednesSi 
many a wight, even in circumstances of superior station, might admire my 
lot, and perhaps envy what he would call my happiness. The room I am 
in, is finished with all that elaborate taste which the most delicate luxury 
could desire. It is large and lofty ; the corniced ceiling is supported by 
Corinthian columns of the itiost exquisite model and finished workman- 
ship ; the stuccoed walls are ornamented by costly paintings in frames of 
the richest carving; and all the furniture is in that perfect keeping which 
constitutes the coup (Txuil in the opinion of a connoisseur. At this moment, 
what is generally called a rousing fire, sheds its ruddy genial glare on me 
and all around, and seems to give a deeper coloring to the rich figures on the 
Venetian carpet, and the bright red of the closed merinos. Of my two dogs, 
one reclines at his full length upon the hearth-rug, and the other crouches 
on his haunches at the foot of my chair, with his nose snugly housed be- 
tween his paws, while, in perfect accompaniment, my double-barrelled 
Manton reclines against the marble chimney-piece. On the table beside 
me, detached from a gard du vin of gold, stands a decanter of the finest 
workmanship; and my right hand rests upon the brim of a glass nearly 
filled with an amber-colored pellucid liquid, from which a column of sil- 
Tery wreath continually exudes and diffuses an aroma throughout the 
wide apartment more delicious than the fabled perfumes of Arabia. Yet 
even now, surrounded by and enjoying all this luxurious ease, where fasti- 
dious taste has refined comfort into elegance, I sigh for something, far — 
?ery fisir — ^beyond the power of inanimate decoration to gratify ; I experi- 
ence that vacancy of the heart which no enjoyment of the senses can fill, 
and feel for the splendors around me that apathy, and even disregard 
which arises from the want of some gentle and congenial spirit to admire 
and applaud. Yet, strange as it may seem, I am not a bachelor from choice; 
and if I am uncheered in my seclusion by the animating influence which 
is inseparable from the presence of pervading beauty, it is only because my 
Tisions of early love have been too bright and too engrossing, and have been 
dashed too rudely away from a soul which staked all its happiness upoxt 
their reality ever to admit a hope of their return. 

I delight in moments of listless inanition, like the present, to recall these 
▼ivid recollections of the past, which, like some sweet tones of long-remem- 
beied music, give a solace far too pure and holy to be ever accompanied 
with regret The time I was first in love — accompanied and preceded — 
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I may say occasioned, as it was, by circumstances the most appalling, recurs 
to my mind with that clear distinctness with which early impressions are 
remembered ; and even now, like some sminy spot in a shaded landscape, 
preserves, amid the waste of memory, its pristine purity and strength in 
all the vivid power with which it was first imparted. Never, while life re- 
tains its seat and possesses the capability to vibrate a fibre of my heart, can 
I forget thee, my sweet Amelia; my first, my unsurpassed. 

An American — first by necessity — ^but now by irrevocable choice, I was 
yet born in England, and the heir to one of its haughtiest families. I vras 
only seventeen when I commenced my studies at Oxford. Like other young 
men in that academic seat of dissipation who are endowed with the indis- 
pensable requisites of an agreeable person and a handsome allowance^ I was 
soon initiated into all the mysteries of a collegiate life ; and, with the ex- 
ception of the scholastic formalities, which the monastic institutions of the 
place require, my entire time was soon devoted to every species of amuse- 
ment which the gay-hearted and the dissipated could devise. Yet still, in 
all the heated moments of my reckless folly, I felt a warning principle 
which would have bid me shun such scenes ; but, half-formed compunction 
is but of slight avail. I was hurried along with the current ; and in a short 
time I became one of the most distinguished leaders of the licentious throng. 
Gaming was one of the principal occupations in which we spent our even- 
ings. None but those who have allowed that pursuit to become an absorb- 
ing passion, and have felt the intense, the heart-eating anxiety with which 
they devote themselves to it, can judge of my feelings, when, by its means, I 
became deeply involved in the course of my dark career. Night after night 
I repaired to the illuminated saloons which were appropriated^to the indul- 
gence of the guilty practice, and each succeeding morningTsaw me return- 
ing nearer and more near a ruined man. It was one day, aifler having caor 
secrated the previous night to these dismal orgies, while I was taking 
my solitary breakfast, cheered by the consoling reflection that my cir- 
cumstances were almost hopeless beyond the possibility of redemption,when 
my servant placed a letter upon the table. Such communications from 
duns (excluded carefully as they were in all other) had| accumulated so 
much of late, that I had began to shudder at every piece'of matter in the 
shape of folded writing; but much was I delighted and surprised when I 
fomid that it came from home— a place from which I had alnKMst reason to 
believe my conduct had excluded me for ever. It bore the signature of a 
mother to whom I was much attached, and was as follows. 

« Buriey Park. 

" Dear Charles— Your father has been so much exasperated of late, not 
merely by your repeated drafts, but by your wanton attempt to mort- 
gage your private property, that he has utterly refused to notice any fur- 
ther your extravagant demands for money, and even threw your last letter 
unopened into the fire. I need not tell you how much your behavior tends 
to hurt my feelings as well as alienate his affections, but self-interest may per- 
haps cause some alteration in your conduct when I inform you. that he has 
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resolved to entail the whole Trenton property upon William, and to inform 
Sir Richard O'Hara of your behavior, for he will never be instrumental in 
sacrificing a lovely girl to a rake. I beg of you, my dear Charles, to look 
at the precipice upon which you are standing. 

" I remain, your aflfectionatc mother, 

" Clarissa Morton. 

"P. S. To relieve your immediate necessities I send you five hundred 
pounds." 

It has often been remarked, that the postscript of a lady's letter is always 
the most important part of its contents; but to me, even at this moment of 
grasping destitution, it did not seem so. From the casual notice in my 
mother's note, I found I was not merely in danger of forfeiting an exten- 
sive property, but I stood within an ace of losing a girl to whom I had been 
betrothed in my infancy ; and whose alliance would be attended with the 
most splendid advantages to myself and family. 

True, I had never seen her; but matrimony, where family alliances are 
concerned, is so seldom an affair of the heart, that this was accounted both 
by myself and my friends, a matter of not the slightest consequence. The 
adjective, however, applied to her by my mother, awakened a long train of 
dormant reflection, and I even maintained with myself a mental conflict, 
as to whether I should not renounce immediately all the nefarious practices 
in which I had of late indulged so much, and endeavor to win the afiection 
of a lady whom I had never heard mentioned but with praise. In fact, I 
was on the verge of becoming virtuous, when a thundering rap at the door 
put an end to my reflections, and in the next moment my room was enter- 
ed, aans ceremonies by the Hon. Dick Thornton, the most distinguished of 
those friends to whom I had been indebted for all my notoriety. " Ah, 
Morton P said he, drawing a chair and putting in his shirt rufiles, "glori- 
ous intelligence. There is a splendid young fellow to be introduced to the 
rooms to-night ; a first-rater into the bargain ; he netted ten thousand 
pounds last week from Buxton. Ha! hve hundred pounds !" lifling at the 
same time the note, which was lying on the table. " Why, Charles, you 
will make your fortune. What lucky chance put this in your possession?" 
A full hour of similar volubility was terminated, as the reader may have 
imagined, by my driving off in Thornton's tilbury, to pass away the time 
previous to commencing our evening's campaign. When we arrived at 
the club it was rather late, and the rooms were crowded ; but the attention 
of all were engaged by a hazard-table at which a party were seated, deeply 
engaged in play. The most prominent figure in the groupe was a young 
man of elegant appearance, whose countenance seemed fine and interest- 
ing through all the hectic flush of excitement which overspread it. He was 
winning enormously, and a little fortune was heaped beside him in gold 
and bills. In a short time the party was broken up by one of them dash- 
ing down the dice in madness, exclaiming, with a look of ghastly rage, 
that four thousand pounds was enough at once. I took the vi 
and, in a short time, my five hundred was quadrupled. HitherfliPyj 
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nent had seemed but careless, but now his countenance became more con- 
centrated in its aspect ; he played with more caution and for smaller sums. 
Still I was the winner, and fortune remained propitious till I had upwards 
of seven thousand pounds in specie by my side. We had both now at- 
tained an intense degree of excitement, yet each the widest reverse of the 
other. I was feverish and eager, and my scalding blood whirled through 
my system with a vehemence that left me no power, but a vivid and high- 
wrought consciousness. My opponent was equally collected, but it was of 
that fearful description which leaves scarcely any trace of vitality, save 
the straining and concentrated gaze ; his brow was damp and cold, and his 
whole figure seemed turned to stone ; yet we both held on, and in a few 
hours the same mysterious power which had so changed the appearance of 
both, wrought a transformation equally striking, and completely transferred 
with the fortune the aspect and feelings of each of us to the^other. I soon 
lost not only all I had acquired, the five hundred I commenced with, but I 
had given my acceptances for two thousand seven hundred pounds, and in 
the maddening chance of regaining my first superiority, I staked the whole 
large property of which I was personally possessed. It were needless to 
detail the progress of this desperate game, in which my mind was agitated 
by the fearful alternatives of beggary and splendor. Suffice it to^say, I lost 
the whole; and then, in the terrific consciousness of my utterj destitu- 
tion, I accused my successful adversary of unfairness, and chaUenged him 
to expiate his success in mortal combat, resolved to finish my^ appalling 
gambling by flinging my worthless life into the bargain. 

Neither of us asked for a moment's time, but I repaired to* the spot, ani- 
mated through every chilling sense, by the single hope that I would be able 
to finish my game and my existence together ; but whenj our*swords 'finrt 
mingled in the clash of a deadly conflict, that predominating love of life^ 
inseparable from every situation, grew strong upon me, and soon tamed into 
an indomitable desire for revenge. Animated by this feeling, I exerted all 
my skill to parry his thrusts, and when he grew more relaxed in his efibrts^ 
I watched my opportunity, and sent my sword to the ^hilt in his breast 
This was the end of my infatuation. That moment restored me to my^elL 
Oh, God, can I ever forget that withering look of expiring agony ^ The fea- 
tures of the unfortunate young man, for my perception was gifted at the 
fatal time with a thrilling calmness, assumed, for one transient moment, 
the expression of engaging interest which struck me when I first beheld 
him, and then stiffened in the composure of death. I had no farther op- 
portunity for reflection. The oflicers of justice were already on thesearch. 
So bounding on my waiting hunter, I gallopped as fast as the animal could 
go into the interior. I had neither perception nor consciousness. I neither 
knew nor cared whither. 
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UTERART AND CRITICAL NOTICES 

OF NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

ICJ^ The elegant edition of Crokcr's 
BotwBiXf published by George Dearborn, 
of this city ; Combc, on the Constitu- 
TiON OF Man, and some other works, are 
held oyer to our next. 

Ah Accoitnt or the Infancy, Religious 

AND LiTBRART LiFB OF AdaM ClaRKE, 

LL.D., F.A.S., &,c Written by one 
who was intiinaiely acquainted wiili 
him, from his boyhood to the sixtieth 
year of his age. Kcw-York ; B. Waugli 
and T. Mason. 

This interesting and valuable work ii> 
understood to be tbe production of the emi- 
nent indiyidual himself; and is, through- 
out, so much impressed with his spirit, as 
not to admit of a doubt upon the subject, 
STcn were the conviction not sanctioned by 
the statement of his son. With the char- 
acteristic modesty of greatness, he ha:» as- 
sumed the third person in describing his 
life, and the effect of this novel but aituable 
course, has been to preserve all the interest 
of personal narrative witliout the restraint 
on many topics which tiic use of tiie pro- 
noun necessarily occasions. 

Dr. Clarke was, in many respects, one 
of the most extraordinary men of his age. 
Bom of humble parents in a district of Ire- 
land so secluded that the local names were 
hardly pronounceable, his talents, by the 
sole aid of indefatigable industry, raised 
him to a station of the loftiest enuuence in 
the literary as well as religious world. — 
Thouehhisown ability was his surest pass- 
port, Uie circumstances by which he rose 
were peculiarly fitted for the ascent ot'such 
amiiKi. 

There are spirits which, bom to a lot of 
obscurity and retirement, require only the 
ioBuence of vast events to devclope powers 
eommensurate with their mightiest emer- 
gency ; and no great revolution, cither 
moral or political, has occurred, that did not, 
call into existence intellects that setmed 
created for the occasion, and raised tJieir 
possessors to a distinction and elevation, the 
regulated minds of ordinary society would 
never have attained. It was a reversion ot 
order like this that wrapt the m:\ntle ol 
prostrate royalty round the shouldtTs of 
Cromwell, and enabled a monk of Erfurfh 
to shake and shatter tlic g^igantic |K)wer ol 
the Roman pontiff, hallowed as it was by 
the prescriptive veneration of ages, and all 
(he deierential sanction of immemorial 
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reverence. It was this, in later times, 
which placed the crowns of Europe at the 
feet of Bonaparte, and gave the wand to 
that awful man which founded an empire, 
surpassing, the recollection of all ancient 
story, '* based upon the thrones he had crum* 
bled in his caprice, and peopled by the pau- 
pers he had commanded into kings." Simi- 
liu-, too, were the events which gave Adam 
Clarke to immortedity. The Church of 
England, safe in the possession of ecclesias- 
tical power and the unlimited confidence of 
the crown, had long become careless, mae- 
nificcnt, and secure. The religion of T3- 
lotson and Barrow no longer existed, but 
in pompous forms, when the preaching and 
example of one of its own members aroused 
the strong religious feehn^s of the empire, 
and shook every mind with the thunders 
of Calvary, or the neglected doctrine of a 
free salvation. The obsolete tenets of the 
Apostles, announced with the fervid elo- 
quence of tlie untiring Wesley, raised a 
(lame in the land which continued to bum 
and increase in spite of all the efforts of in- 
tolerance and iSigotry and oppression, until 
it influenced the whole mass of society, si- 
lencing into respect the animosity it tailed 
lo convince, and was finally mainly instru- 
mental in creating that elevated phdanthro- 
py and religious feeling, which has given to 
England and America, where the causes 
were in most active operation, a proud, 
moral prc-enunence over the other nationc 
of the world. Doctrines so novel, so sub- 
time, excited the inquiring mind of youn|^ 
Clarke, and soon enlisted all his enthusias- 
tic energies in their propagation. With 
the quick sagacity for which he was re- 
markable, the founder of methodism appro- 
ciated the talents of his zealous convert, 
and soon removed him to a sphere where 
Ids insatiable thirst for knowledge could be 
lE^ratified, and his great abihties find AUI 
scope for their exertion : his career thence, 
emulating his apostohc patron, was such 
as we read of only in the early won- 
ders of the church. Night and day, with 
no passport but his divine mission, ne tra- 
versed untrodden wilds, and sought out se- 
cluded hamlets, generally fasting, and often 
in danger of his life, that he might pro^ 
claim tlic gospel to districts whose embruted 
oopulation were nearly allied to savages. 
In Bradford, Jsorwich, fet. Austell, and the 
Norman Islrs, he pursued this unremitting 
labor in defiance of privation the most ha- 
ra>sinfi:, and persecution the most systema- 
tic and relentless, with an earnestness that 
may be estimated from the fact of his preach- 
ing, in eleven months, five hundred and 
sixty-eight sermons, besides numeroua 
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prayers and exhortations, and travel linp 
some hundreds of miles. Wliat an exam- 
ple for ministers of nuKlern diiys ! Willi 
an indefatigable zeal for knowlcdiije, lu 
pursued its acquisition against dilHriiliio 
under wliicii ordinary minds would hav(- 
shrank. A lialf-^ninea he f«»uud, whil« 
digginjr, enabled him to purchase a Hebrru 
grammar, and laid the foundation of all his 
immense knowledijc of the oriental langua- 

fes. From this beginning he went on, until 
e became one of ilic greatest scholars ol 
the age. As I»is acquirements became 
known, honors were heaj^ed ujwn him ; h( 
gradually received honorary degrees of 
M.A., LL.D., and was admitted into most 
of the learned societies of the British islands. 
The works he published are of the most la- 
borious description, and indiwite a depth of 
learning and research unequalled in the 
present centiu-y. His commentary alone, 
js one of the most amazing achievements 
of individual intellect on record. In this 
great performance, the scriptures are illus- 
trated, not by any of tlie deductions of su- 
perior intelligence ; nor is the sacred task 
even trusted to the deep s:\gacity of culti- 
vated mind ; but every lij^ht which the ac- 
cunmlated wisdom of a^es had gathered on 
the subject, was collated and brouirhl to 
bear; every custom which the tradition> 
of every nation had prcser\'ed from the 
•wreck of the past, was examined and im- 
proved; and all the minute variations of 
text, which the iunumerable transcri])tions 
of centuries hiy ?ng:ejHleretl, were compared 
and corrected before he would trust his 
judgment with the reconl of a shigle opi- 
nion. It was this unwearied purpose, ami 
this gigantic hiljor — this ardent search afur 
truth — which has stami>ed a value on that 
mighty work, which not less than thcbriirhi 
intelligence, and the doctrinal rectitude dis- 
played in his obs<?rvations, has made it pre- 
emment amoni;: all productions of the kind. 
But the life and pei-sonnl cxeriions f»f Adam 
Clarke had still a mightier nitluence upon 
society than his learning or his works. It 
was the existence and continued harmony 
of himself and similar men, ihat preserved 
the methodist societies in unbroken unani- 
mity, after the deatli of Wesley; and it 
was his incessant lal)or, not less than his 
varied writings, which mainly contributed 
to tlie Unexanii)led prosperity (<f the lotly. 
In the establl^hed religion of England, 
the amazing acquirem'^nts and great repu- 
tation of Dr. Clarke would have ensured 
him the loftiest honors. To use a fine ex- 
pression, anphed in a difHrent sense, to 
Sheridan, "lie might have hid his head in a 
mitre/* and concealed the brightness of his 



unlimited usefulness beneath the courtly 
fokls of a bishop^s lawn ; but he preferred 
the humble people, with whom all nis early 
recollections were associated ; and in their 
unbounded confidence and gratitude had a 
niibler ))(jwer. His cliaracter, amone such 
a society, was fully appreciated. iSt was 
i-egarded throughout England with a re- 
s|>cct that almost dcepen<Ml into veneration, 
and his death plunged the methodists in 
two w orlds into universal mourning. 
^ In reflecting upon the history of such 
a man, all sectarian feeling vanishes before 
the vastness of his mind, and the univer- 
sality of his genius, and, we cannot help 
thinking that one of the great links, whidi 
will bind our age with immortality, or en- 
shrine it in the remembrance of future times, 
has been severed ; and that in his charac- 
ter and works he has left a landmark of 
abiding brightness, which, "when thrones 
are crumbled and dynasties forgotten," will 
remain, to ^uklc other spirits to a paUi like 
his — a lasting memorial, alike of his ex* 
ceeding worth and liis pure, imperishable 
greatness. 

The book before us, as containing the 
persrmal history and private thoughts of 
su(*h a man, is invaluable ^ and is marked, 
l>esides, with the peculiarities of his mind 
in such a manner as renders it deeply in- 
teresting. Religious narrative, especially 
l)iograi)hy, is, to the great mass of man- 
khid, perfectly unreaBable, from its duU 
monotony and tedious repetitions. This, on 
the contriuy, is so enlivened by the collate- 
ral illustration of which its eminent author 
was so fond, tliat it must possess strongat- 
t Tactions for the most careless peruser. To 
the student of character, the description of 
humble society in Ireland, seventy jears 
ago, will prove curious and entertaining in 
th.e extreme ; while the charming simpli- 
cnty throughout the whole must render it 
permanently delightfuL ^ 

We p-^rceive, from the newspapers, an- 



other edition has been issued by a book- 
seller in this city. We regret this. In 
works like the present, where the copy- 
right cannot be secured — an emulation 
which interferes with the understood honor 
of tacit ridit—can only tend to the deterio- 
ration <;f our literature, z^z 

America and the Americans ; by a Citi- 
zen of t he World. London. Longman 
& Co. 8vo. 

This cosmopolite is a Mr. Boardman, a 
merchant of Liverpool, and his book seems 
int(rnded, on the part of honest John BuQ, 
as a "counterblast" to the annoying vini- 
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lenceof Mrs. Trollope ; but it totally wants 
the power, the vivacity, and, we may add, 
the entertainment of tiiat amusing writer. 
It is a very plain statement of very plain 
ikcts, without other elucidation or incident 
than the trite remarks of a man who wishes 
to tell the history of all he sees. The citi- 
aen of the world gives us to understand, 
tolerably often, that he has read the class- 
ics, and, ergo, discovers tliat the New-York 
Pilot was not like Palinurus : is well ac- 
Guainted with the English language, and 
nnds fault with the words loaned, fixed, and 
located, as Americanisms, while he uses un- 
sparingly such as talented, ameliorated, 
sjid progressing. He seems, likewise, to 
have dipped into the poets ; and, fir fear 
his readers should not discover his learning, 
is constantly dragging in quotations, so 
oddly by the head and ears, that he puts us 
in nund(we are following his exaniple)of the 
ancient hero hauUng Cerlx^rus to the li^^ht. 
In charity to the presiuned ifjnoranee of 
hii readers, he generally introduces liis ex- 
tracts with some explanatory observation 
like the following — "The sisht instantly 
brought to my mind the horribly fine lines 
of the erer-to-bc-lamented Bynm, in thr 
poem entitled, the Siege of Corintli." We 
take leave of this gentleman — an English 
radical — he is, of course, fond of republi- 
cans. As he is very good-humored we are 
aotindined to be bad, and believe it is pos- 
sible that there are some in existence wlio 
may find entertainment from his book. = 

Th« Library of Romance, Vol." II. — 

SCRINDRRHANNES, OR THE ROBBER OF 

TBB Rbinc ; by Leitch Ritchie, &c. Lon- 
don. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Leit^ Ritchie, if not an excellent writer, 
is certainty a very neat one. He is one of 
those industrious eeniuses who, like Rieii- 
ardson, combine the profits of both author 
and bookseller, and write novels, that they 
may print and pufT them into circulation. 
His speculation of yha Library of Romance^ 
taking, as it did, the trade at fault, and the 
pi^iUe by surprise, is likely to be a good 
one. The " Ghott Hunter, ^^ with which he 
began, owing to the excellence of the tale, 
and the general sympathy for Mr. Banitn, 
had an ama2dng run^ and to make thcmoNt 
of the faviMT while it lasts, he comes out 
with "Schinderhannes, or the Robber of 
the Rhine," a wonderful romance, meta- 
morphosedf with a due re^rd to its ne<<- 
lected meritSf froin an obsolete story of his 
own, and which, that nothing mny Im^ lost, 
he has Judiciously introduced at the end. 
8duiiderfiann«s ^^i without rariation, all 



the characteristics of the class to which it 
belongs, li ai)ounds in incidents, striking, 
indeed, and sometimes high-wrought, but 
which are viewed only as we would gaze 
\\\nn\ objects worthy of remark, but perfect- 
ly uneomiected and detached. The author 
is too skilful a literateur to write badly 
(m any subject, and tliis is all the praise 
we can award. His characters are formed 
of ei)ithets ; not of skilful descriptions or 
developed traits; and we look in vain for 
a passage where a single habit or impulse 
of actual life is delineated, without the one 
iHjing airieatured or the other overstrain- 
ed. We would beg leave, respectfully, to 
remind him of the following clumsy, but 
gratifying sentence, fn)m liis prospectus of 
the ** Library of Romance." " With re- 
gard to the editor's own contributions, all 
that c^n be said of them is, that if they ara 
not fortunate enough to meet with the in- 
dulgence of the public, they shall be at 
once discontinued." We lay tlie more 
stress upon this, from the rather ominous 
nimounceiuent at the end of the volume. — 
" If we have succce^led we are liappy ; if 
not, wc shall try to do better the next time." 
In all conscience do not attempt — the pre- 
sent s])ccimen is quite satisfactory. 

Marixer's Library, or Voyager's Com- 
panion ; CONTAINING NARRATIVES OF 

THE MOST Popular Voyages. Bt>ston. 
Lilly, W\iit k Co. 

Tlu;re is no more necessary to l)c said of 
this neat volume, than that it is highly en- 
tertaining, and contains many narratives of 
absorbing interest, with songs and naval 
f)oetry, very prettily illustrated. Wc see 
that songs hzive Iktu altered, especially 
Allan Cunningham's beautiful one, "A wet 
sheet and a llowini; sea," which is not only 
transposed, but given as original — a very 
Ijad precedent, which shoulri, by all means 
!)e discouraiT'd. On the whole, however, 
the work is well arranged, and interesting. 
Wc would not wish for a more agreeable 
companion to beguile the tedium of a voy- 
age. 

History of the New-Zealanders. 
With Map and Engravings. Boston. 

We have rarely m(!t with a more inter* 
estinir account of savage life tJian this His- 
lory of the Ncw-Zealunders, which is com- 
piled by a vory clever hand, from the notices 
of this i>eople by voyagers and residents in 
the country. A irreat jiart of it is from the 
narritive of Jolui Rullierford, an English 
sailor, who was taken prisoner at the mas- 
sacre of the crew of the American ship 
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Agnes, aind lived among them for ten years, 
during which time he had every opjwrtuni- 
ty for studying their manners, and took an 
active part in many scenes of interest. Wc 
give his account ol the horrible scene of the 
massacre. 



"There were at this time about three 
hundred of the natives on the deck, with 
Aimy, the cliief, in the midst of them; 
every man armed with a green stone, slunj; 
with a string around his waist. This wea- 
pon they call a *mery;' the stone beinjr 
about a foot long, flat, and of an ol.)Iong 
flliape, having both edges sharp, and a 
handle at the end : they use it for the i>iir- 
pose of killing their enemies, by striking: 
them on the head. Smoke was now observed 
rising from several of the hills ; and the 
natives appearing to be mustering on the 
beach from every part of the bay, the caj^ 
tain grew much afraid and desired us to 
loosen the sails, and make haste down to 
get our dinners, as he intended to put to 
Bea immediately. As soon ac we had dined 
vre went aloft, and I proceeded to loosen 
the jib. At this time none of the crew 
were on deck, except the captain and the 
cook, the chief mate being employed in 
loading some pistols at tlie cabin table. 
The natives seized this opportunity of 
commencing an attack upon the ship. First, 
the chief threw off the mat which he wore 
as a cloak, and, brandishing a tomahawk 
in his hand, began a war-song, when all the 
rest immediately threw off their mat^ like- 
wise, and being entirely naked, began tf» 
dance with such violence, that I thought 
Uicy would have stove in the ship's deck. 
The captain, in the meantime, was leanino 
against the companion, when one of the na- 
tives went unperceived behind him, and 
struck him three or four blows on the head 
with a tomahawk, which instantly killed 
him. The cook, on seeing him attacked, 
ran to his assistance, but was immediately 
murdered in the same manner. I now sal 
down on the jib-boom, with tears in my 
eyes, and trembling witli terror. Here I 
next saw the chief-mate come running up 
the companion ladder, but before he reach- 
ed the deck he was struck on the b-xck ol 
the neck in the same mannernsthe captnin 
and the cook had been. Tie fell with the 
blow, but did not die immediately. A num- 
bcr of the natives now rushed in at the ca- 
bin door, while others jumped down tlirough 
the sky-light, and others were employed if 
cutting the lanyards of the riaginvj: of the 
stays. At the same time, four of our crew 
jumped overboard off the foreyard, but 
were picked up by some canoes that were 



coming from the shore immediately, and 
bound hand and foot. The natives now 
mounted the rigging, and drove the pest of 
the crew down, all of whom were made 
prisoners. One of the chiefs beckoned me 
to come to liim, which I immediately did, 
and surrendered myself. Wc were then 
put altogether into a large canoe, our hands 
being tied; and the New-Zealanders search* 
ing us, took from us our knives, pipes^ to* 
bacco-boxes, and various otlier articles. 
The two dead bodies, and the wounded 
mate, were thrown into the canoe alone 
with us. The mate groaned terribly, and 
seenic<i in great agony, the tomahawk hav- 
ing cut two inches deep into the back of 
his neck ; and all the wnile one of the nap 
tives, who sat in the canoe with us, kept 



licking the blood from the wound with ms 
tongue." 

" When the sun was set, they oonTeyed 
us on sliorc to one of the villages, where 
they tied us by the hands to seversd small 
trees. The mate had expired before we 
got on shore, so that there now remained 
only twelve of us alive. The three dead 
bodies were then brought forward, and 
iiung up by the heels to the branch of a tree 
in order that the dogs might not get at 
them." 

** The five chiefs, of whom Aimy was 
one, then approached the place where we 
were, and after they had stood consulting 
together for some time, Aimy released me 
and another, and, taking us into the middle 
of the ring, made signs for us to sit down, 
which we did. In a few minutes the other 
four chiefs came also in the ring, bringing 
along with them four more of our men, who 
were made to sit down beside us. The 
chiefs now walked backward and forward 
in the ring with their merys in their hands, 
and continued talking together for some 
• ime, but we understood nothing of what 
ihey said. The rest of the natives were 
ill tke while very silent, and seemed to lis* 
'en to them with great attention. At length 
one of the chiefs spoke to one of the natives 
who was seated on the ground, andf the lat- 
ter immediately rose, and, taking his toma- 
hawk in his hand, went and killed the other 
six men who were tied to the trees. They 
n*oaned several times as they were strug- 
.T^ling in the agonies of dcath^ and at every 
vToan the natives burst out into great fits 
of laughter." 

"Some of them now proceeded to dig 
oight large round holes, each about a foot 
iJocp, info wliich they afterwards put a 
great quantity of dry wood, and covered it 
over with a number of stones. They then 
set fire to the wood, which cootiniMabaiiiF' 
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ing till the stones became red hot. In the 
meantime, some of them were employed in 
stripping the bodies of my deceased shii>- 
mates, which they afterwards cut up for 
the purpose of cooking them, having first 
wasned them in the river, and then brought 
them and laid them down on several green 
boughs, which had been broken on the 
trees and spread on the ground near the 
fires for that purpose. The stones being 
now red hot, the largest pieces of the burn- 
ing wood were pulled from under them and 
thrown away, and some green bushes, hav- 
ing been first dipped in water, were laid 
round their edges, while tliey were at the 
same time covered over witn a few green 
leaTes. The mangled bodies were then 
laid upon the top of the leaves, with a quan- 
tity of leaves also strewed over them ; and 
aftier this a straw mat was spread over the 
top of each hole. Lastly, about three pint s 
oTwater were poured upon each mat, which 
running through to the stones, caused a 
great steam, and then the whole was in- 
stantly covered over with earth." 

Rutherford and one of his companions 
are afterwards taken into the interior of the 
island, where the former becomes a chief 
and takes two of Aimy*s daughters for 
wives ; the latter loses his life from the su- 
perstition of the natives. This murder shows 
Rutherford on how slight a tenure he holds 
his own life, and makes him still anxious to 
escape firom these savages, which at lengtli 
he enects. This book represents these bar- 
barians as entirely perfidious and cruel, but 
farsTe and intelligent There are several 
iBterestinff accounts of chiefs who visited 
England, out for which, with other enter- 
taining particulars, we must refer the read- 
er to the work itself. * 



finished this difficult subject, demonstrates 
that American talent only wants the eneou* 
ragcnient which our transatlantic brethren 
so liberally extend to the arts, to produea 
engravings equal to the very best of tlM 
English school. 

We have likewise been shown, by BIr. 
Hay ward, a splendid line engraving of tha 
late distinguished President of the Royal 
Academy, Benjamin West, — taken from 
the celebrated picture by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. This has been sent out from Eng- 
land in an unfinished sute, in order to its 
completion here. We say, let only a libe- 
ral patronage be extended to this laudable 
undertaking, and we have little doubt, that 
our native artists, unlike the blundering 
tirckitccts of Bagdad, and the unfinid^M 
window of Aladdm's palace, will complete 
this noble engraving, in a manner every way 
worthy of the way in which it has been 
begun. We hear it is to be entrusted to 
the masterly burin of Mr. Durand. 

No other work of American art presents 
itself to our notice, but Part VL of the 
Views in New- York, published by Peabody 
& Co. ; of this, we do not^see what there is 
in Webb's Congress Hall to make an cn- 
i^raving of, thouo:h it is the best executed in 
the number. The other plates are but 
middling. The letterpress oy the accom- 
plished author of " Dreams and Reveries,** 
IS very amusing, and quite characteristic 



PINE ARTS. 

The arrival of the London Packets has 
covered our table with splendid engravings 
oflovely faces,brightforms,enchanting land- 
scapes, and all the numberless elegancies in 
whidi the burin of the English engravers 
ddi|g:hts to employ itself. Before, however, 
noticing the productions of a foreign school, 
we must do willing justice to one elegant 
specimen of native art, Kearney's engraving 
of the " Last Supper ;" which, though for 
some time before the public, cannot be too 
nraeh commended, either for the great la- 
bor with which it is executed, or the accu- 
rate dehneation of the different figures. 
Tha manner in which the spirited artist has 



The Gallery of the Societt of Padtt- 
ERS IN Water Colors. — Parts I. IL 
III. IV. 

This is a great undertaking, and certain- 
ly forms one of the most distinguished series 
of those periodical engravings, now issuing 
in profusion almost too great to be notice£ 
The beautiful drawings of the eminent 
masters, who form the society, are engraved 
in line, with a felicity of execution that ex- 
cites our wonder. " Southampton," by 
George Cooke, from a painting by Copley 
Fielding, is a fine example. This able 
painter has thrown an air of " sunset glory 
o*er the silent sea," in which the old cas- 
tle, and aerial fishing-smacks are seen to 
exquisite advantage. 

*^ Italy," by J. 5. Harding, is a splendid 
picture. Groups of decayingjtemples, and 
mouldering columns, amid Bie fertility of 
enchanting scenery, are executed with a 
hand which makes " its wreck a glory, and 
its ruin graced." The sunny sky, and tho 
distant sea are invested with a dreamy air 
of Italian softness. 

The introduction of Lord Byron's ilgurs 
in the front, is a beautiful tnought, and 
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gives not only an air of deep reality to the 
drawing, but is n happy illustration of tlic 
cniquisite apostrophe to luily in Childe 
Harold. " Venire," hy Prout, is gorgeous; 
and " Eveninj;," by Barret, seems to Iiave 
been done wiili the reanimated j)enc.il ol 
Claude Lorraine. Among the others, where 
all are excellent, the "Bachelor," by 
Lewis ; and " Yarmouth Roads," by J. »S. 
Cotman, are particularly deserving of com- 
niendation« = 

The Works op Henrt Litersbege. — 
Part m. 

These masterly pictures give evidence of 
the certain eminence which this hnj)]cs.s 
child of genius would have attained, hatl 
he survived but a little longer. Thev an 
replete with a power and orijciiuility wliici; 
could have existed in none i>ut a mind ot' 
the highest order. Any person who lo«ik» 
at "Friar Tuck," and a "Touch of tin- 
Spasms," must be at once convinc^jd of this. 
Tne former will match with any s|»ecimen 
of painting. The face, and the attitude ot 
the jolly monk, make him seem absohitely 
alive, and depict tlie glorious influence < ! 
the bottle inspiration, with a felic't/ whicli 
could not be surpassed. Had the publish- 
ers never issued but this en^ravinjz;, it would 
have secured the fame of Liverseege. — 

FiKDEN^s Landscape Illustrations of 
Lord Btron. Part X. 

This beautiful series loses none of its in- 
terest as it proceeds. The present, con- 
taining six views, and a portrait uf Lndy 
Caroline Lamb, is fully equal to its lauded 
predecessors. The exquisite taste of Fin- 
den was never more fully displayed than in 
the views of Lausanne and Bologna. The 
former is a perfect triumph of the art of 
engraving. The varied foliage, and fine ef- 
fect of the tall trees in the foreirround — the 
richly wooded undulations before the city, 
— with the wide stretching lake — and sunlii 
mountains in the distance, arc given with ti 
power of delineation which is surprising. 
Campo Santa seems to Iw; gifted with a 
kind of sanctity and veneration — the f»or- 
phyry columns and sarcoj>hagns, the vase, 
and the long vista of Gothic arches, seen 
through the sculptured windows in the 
front, display amazing accuracy. An offi- 
cer of the United States navy, who has 
been on the spot, assures us that every fea- 
ture of this wondrous place is preserved with 
minute fidehty, even to the subjects of 
the fresco paintings on the wall. The 
figures on tha terrace, in Bologna, give 



great spirit to the view of that city. Wo 
sto]) not to ask, what connection " Lady 
Caroline Lamb" can have as an illustration 
I it Loni By ron. We only say, a more finish- 
ed picture, either for drawing or execution, 
we never saw : the noble beauty of tha 
countenance, and the calm dignity of the 
attitude, are captivating. 

"VVe have to reiterate the complaint of 
our last nunilxT, against the London jmb- 
lishcrs, for the bad impressions which they 
send to this country, (htr copy is an India 
proof; but we have seen duplicates, in 
which the plates were so nnich worn as to 
render the drawing scarcely discemible. — 

The Btron Portraits, from Drawinos 
BT Daniel Ltncu. 

Lynch has caught the true spirit of ori- 
ental beauty in tlu^se drawings : and what 
is ^far bi:iter as illustrations ; instead of 
mere studies, has given form to the bright 
creations of the poct*s mind. The innocent 
sweetness of the countenance of Gulnarei 
and the voluptuous finish of her person,— 
with the light just falHng on the reveal- 
ed whiteness of her bosom, and clustering 
locks, as she "o*er his placid slumber 
bends," makes a picture inestimable alike 
in conception and execution. Zuleika is 
not so ha])py. The countenance is soft, 
and seems " pure as the prayer that child- 
IkmhI wafts alx)ve ;" but the figure is too 
full for our idea of the character ; and the 
drawing of the bust is certainly not ele- 
gant. 

The eyes of Medora are very fine, 
the utter loneliness of the heart ; "And I 
am desolate," is ]»ortrayed with masterly 
power. Tlic same objection applies stiU 
more forcibly as to the dravDtnf of the bc^ 
soni, than to the last. They ate all engraT- 
cd hi tlie richest stylo of Mezzotinto. r=: 

Finden's Gallery of the Graces.— 
Part L 

It was a lovely tliought, to eml)ody those 
fleeting visions of beauty, whicJi haunt 
every s])irit in its blessed moments; and to 
c.dl Iroina brii^liter world features on which 
the heart delii;lits to dwell, as redolent with 
holy thought^ and uneartlily purity; and 
such is tlie object of the Gallery of the 
Graces. Nunilxtrs 1 and 3 are certainly 
among the most I>eautiful delineations of 
loveliness we have ever seen. The first, 
drawn byBoxall, is an nngclic countenance, 
full of quiet beauty, and lit up with an ex- 
j)ression of the sweetest innocence, as she 
looks to heaven, " breathless with adon- 
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tion." The haiid, however, which rests 
upon the lM)ok is very badly clniwn. 

There is an expression of luelatirholy 
tenderness o'er the features of nuiniHT 3, 
drawn by J. W. Wrij;ht, exquisitely inu- 
restine ; — the pensive tinge, and decj) 
thought of her countenance, wake strange 
sympathies within us. 

The illustrative poetry, by T. K. Her- 
vcy, is among tlie finest efforts of tliis ac- 
complished writer. We cannot resist the 
desire to transfer the following beautiful 
lines to our pages — they refer to Number 1. 

The stillness of a spit it lies 

Upon her hushed and happy heart ; 

And on her brow, and in her eyes 

Arc thoughts that play a prophet*s part. 

And look, with power, U|k>u the skies, 

To read their lofty mysteries ! — 

Before her rests the scroll unrolled, 

Where every talc of every star 

That on its wheels of molten gold. 

Majestically moves afar — 

Hie language of each Howrr that blows — 

The song oi every breeze that sings— 

The meteor's mission, as it goes 

By, on its burning wings — 

And all creation's secrets, stand 

Translated, by the self-samo hand 

That hung the oracles on high, 

And wrote the legends on the sky. 

♦ ♦*♦♦* 
How beautiful she looks ! as flowers 
When newly touched wilh heaven's dew, 
Upon her soni the sacred showers 
Of truth have fall'n anew ! — 

♦ ♦*♦** 
The hallowed dove within her breast 
Lo(^s through her soft ao<l serious eyes, 
Aod on her forehead, glimpses rest 
Of gtorj from the skies ! 

There is a tender melancholy in the fol- 
lowing; lines, which sweetly h.irmoiiizes 
with the pensive expression of tlie beauti- 
ful countenance : — No, 3. 

The age of roses — yet thy cheek is pale ! 
Of future dn'ams — ^'et thin«' are with the past ! 
Can memory 'm forms along thy bosom sail, 
And on thy brow no darker shadow ea»t ! — 
Oh, blessed youth ! — when fond remembrance 

[»aiiits 
aiuisrapes on the heart, without a grave, 
Aod whispers to the spirit no complaints. 
Save the sweet sighing of time's passing wave ! 

Major's Cabinet Gallrrt of Pictures, 
With descriptive letter-press, by Allan 
Cunningliam. 

This is, certainly, a very novel dcsijjn, 
and well comports with the pc;nny classics, 
penny Cyclopedias, and penny literature of 
all torts, DOW publishing in lilngland. It 



designs to give spirited engravings of all the 
pictures by both cdd and modern masters, 
which the long liberality and great wealth 
of unuiteurs have collected in greater quan- 
tity in Kngland than any otlier country ia 
I he globe. The price is marvellously low 
when we consider the great beauty of the 
engravings, and the accuracy with whidi 
the various subjects are rendered. Some of 
them dcsirve particular notice; for in* 
.stance, the Market cart, by Gainsborough, 
in No. I. which has faithfully caught Uie 
spirit of that great painter of landscape ; 
and is thoroughly impressed with the fea- 
tures of his cliarmii)^ rural style, full of 
life and interest and snnplicity, to a degree 
iliat is surprising. The Critioues, by Al- 
lan Cunningham, are very valuable. All 
the fine taste and wann attachment to the 
arts, which distinguish that gentleman's 
"Lives of the Painters," arc conspicuous 
here, and prove the proprietors have been 
very fortunate in tlie seleotion of an editor* 

The Gallery op Portraits, under the 
superinleiulunce of the Society for the 
ditfusion of Useful Knowledge. 
These superb portraits eminently sustain 
the high character of the works issued by 
this admirable society, and far exceed any 
■series of t he kind which has hitlierto ap- 
peared. The subjects are selected with 
i^reat jud«rment, and are taken from origi- 
nal pa'intinsrs, to which private individuals 
could hardly have access. It were injustice 
lo say the engravings were well executed. 
They exceed^ in fact, in careful finish, 
those in any publication of the kind. The 
price for a number would be cheap for a 
single plate. The Memoirs accomplish all 
that couUl Ixi expected. They are by a 
hand^of high ability, and are concise, grap 
phic, and well written. 

The Portrait Gallery of Distinguish- 
ed Females, including Beauties or 
the (\>i;rts of George and Wiluam 
1V^ Kd ward Hull. 

If the })ortrait gallery above, elicited our 
warm a{>prolMition, we must award to this 
its direct antithesis. It is, in fact, a mere 
catchjM nny. People are fond of looking 
upon a pretty face, whether it is that of a 
peeress or a peasant ; but to suppose that 
ilicy will l)c fascinated with visages so or- 
dinary as these, merely lx;cause they haTO 
.1 tide pinnedto their name, is preposterous. 
We consider them a complete fadure. — ^ 
fCZP P^iblishers and Ariiata are rtqutiUd 
to send the articles intended for notice in M§ 
department of the Knickerbackcr, beJortUU 
2lttofthe ettrrent month. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

With this number a change in Ihe Editorial department of our periodi- 
cal commences. It will be the object of the present Elditors of the 
Knickerbacker to render it, in its matter, every way worthy of the 
very encouraging patronage which it receives ; and they feel great plea- 
sure in announcing, that arrangements have been made which will ensure 
for this Magazine, regular contributions from the most eminent literary 
characters of our country. 

The success of the Knickerbacker is no longer an experiment. The 
public not only warmly welcomed it, on its first appearance, but have fos- 
tered it, by their partiality, into a strength which has effectually placed it 
beyond all the unfortunate contingenccs of a periodical's infancy. And 
with this gratifying consciousness, it only remains for the proprietors to 
render it worthy, in its Literary Character and Embellishments, 
the lofty popularity it has attained. 

In addition to the expensive Engravings which have already appeared, 
they have others of great interest in preparation, together with several 
new arrangements, which will decidedly render "The Knickerbacker" 
the most elegant, as it is the cheapest, of Americat^ Periodicals. 

With regard to our occasional correspondents, we have received many 
favors during the month, for all of which we tender our respectful thanks. 
Our witty contributor, " FcUstaff]^^ will not have occasion to reiterate his 
complaint as to the next communication with which he may honor us. 
For the " Doom of Beauty ;'* " Essay on Champagne ;" " The Brokea 
Window ;" and " Memoirs of a P'atalist ;" we are obliged. 

We have received from a correspondent anonymously, a large packet of 
miscellaneous verses, with a request for us to insert one or two of them 
occasionally, as specimens. We comply. 

TO ▲ LADT, ON BEING PROMISED A KISS, IF IT WERE ASKED IN POSTaT. 

Oh, let mc lasic without alloy, 

Sensation's purest ^low, 
Oh, let me feel the riclirst joy 

That mortals here can know. 

To press tliy lijis, to ask a kiss, 

Swe«;t Harriet, may I dare, 
It can't be sin to taste the bliss. 

That smiles such rapture there. 

The last verse deserved one. 

The poetry of « V. ;" « L. ;" " Apicius ;" " S. M. ;" « XIX. ;» and « Sy- 
bills ;" remains under consideration. If " M. H." would submit the speci- 
mens he mentions, we could judge better of his proposal. 

Letters lie at our ofRce for "O. V. ;" " Virginian ;" and " Alexis." We 
will feel obliged by a call from " S. P. Q. R.-' 

Communications for a specific month, are requested to be sent not later 
than the 20th of the current. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF MODERN ELOGIUENCE. 

The glory of Greece, with her Homer — her Praxkeles — hex Ap- 
pelles, was not complete till she produced Demosthenes ; and Romoi 
with her power, her poets, and ner palaces, never rivalled the im- 
mortal republics till she brought fortn her Cicero. Ages of interval 
elapsed between the appearance of these masters of eloquence. Cen- 
turies on centuries have gone by since their era, and the majesty of 
their reputation is undimmed ; the eternity of their fame but demon- 
strated. 

Eloquence is essentially the grandest department of mind. Poe- 
tiy may ste^ her wings in immortality, but her most daring flights 
are only abs^act conceptions, and her sublimest thoughts affect the 
intellect alone. There is no power in the wand ; her empire is only 
in the world of the imagination. Painting and Sculpture are lower 
still ; for their best excellence is but successful imitation. Eloquence 
stands distinct in its requisites ; and every attribute of mind is blend 
ed in its perfection, like the prismatic colors in a ray of pure and un- 
shadowed light The poet chains the ideas, the musician lays 
thought asleep, and the painter and sculptor please but the fancy or 
excite our wonder ; the impulse that they stir cannot be communi- 
cated to the mass. But the orator, who can speak an epic, and in- 
vest ideas at the moment, with the vivid truth of the painter's study 
or the sculptor's labor; who moulds the passions at his will, and 
holds the rein of every emotion in his hand ; wields a power of a 
far different kind : he is a magician of a higher order, and 
mands spirits no other enchanter can call up. 

Marked, as is the difference in the civilization of the an* 
modem world, in no particular is the dissimilarity more strikmg t 
in their eloquence. Greece and Rome, with all their wondro 
men — with die established glory of their giant fame — can be m 
this lofty ground alone ; and the mighty masters of modem eloquen 
may walk forth upon the fields of immortality, the equals, if not t 
superiors of their consecrated names. 
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In analyzii)*^ the nature of mddern eloquence, we can trace all 
its peculiarities to oiic common source. The coimtless barbarians of 
the Erse mountains and Sauidinavian forests, in their predatory ha- 
bits, awful superstitions, and half-formed language, were forced into 
an unconscious elo(|uence ; and in the use of striking figures and 
lofty metaphors, atoned for their |)aucity of words by enlisting all the 
imagination in their aid. No revolution was ever more perfect than 
tliat effected by these savage warriors. Unlike the Grecian, the 
Roman refhicment ceased with its power ; and the forest warriors of 
the North, puring their wild hordes over the delicious regions of the 
Roman empire, suhverted all the tastes and habits which so long had 
ruled the world. The glorious memories, the lofty associations, the 
extended sway of the Roman name, l)ecame, in a few years, a recol- 
lection of the |)ast ; and a new order of things sprung up, fixnn 
wliich, savage and barbarous as it was, the present beautiful struc- 
ture of modern society arose. In the slow advance of civilizationi 
the common characteristics of the eloquence of these various tribes 
became modilieil by national peculiarities ; and hence, that distinct- 
ness which enables us to classify its various modifications into differ- 
ent schools. Of these, three only have been sufficiently marked by 
the eminence of their orators, to deserve a place as schools of eb- 
({uence. These are classified as the French, the English, and the 
Irish ; to which, of late, there has been added another — ^the Ame- 
rican ; the three last possessing a common language, but so essen- 
tially differing in their ]X)culiar qualities, as to mark broadly the 
separate distinction which is assumed. It will be our object, in 
the present paper, to trace the distinguisliing traits of these va- 
rious schools, and the pcculbrities of their excellence. No subject 
can be more deeply interesting to the philologist; illustrating, as it does, 
in a peculiar manner, the noblest branch both of literature and mind. 
The elegant writers of France have gloried in attributing to 
their country a pre-eminence of elocjucnce over the other Eu- 
ropean nations, but a careful examination of their merits will not 
justify the piuliality they have so warmly evinced. In that country 
the prosperity of the art shows an inversion unwarranted by its his- 
tory in any other climate. Elo^iuence, in every age, has been the 
first-lxirn of liberty. It was the oppressions of Philip that aroused 
the immortal thunders of Demosthenes. The intensely energy of 
Cicero was employed to denounce the oppression of Verres. In Po- 
land, a land of ill-regulated freedom, the debates of every diet flashed 
with words that l)urn. In Ireland, the blaze of constitutional firee- 
dom, and later, of political wrong, roused into existence a host of 
mighty names. In England, the brightest fame of Chatham and of 
Burke was gathered from their exertions against the tyraimous ad- 
ministration of the day. In our country, too, the great names of 
Jefferson and Henry, and other illustrious orators, were called into 
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existence by the stirring impulse ot revolution ; and savage nations, 
in the wild license of their untutored freedom, have, in their meta- 
phors and figurative conversation, many of the noblest elements of 
eloquence. Yet, the period in French history, when all her most emi- 
nent orators flourished, and which may justly be called her Augus- 
tan age, was a time of the deepest slavery. liouis, idolized by his ser- 
vile court, as the " Dieu donn6," stretched the allegiance of his sub- 
jects to the very verge of slavery ; and all the vaunted prosperity of 
the arts, in that brilliant period, was but the flowers which subservient 
mind twined around its chains. The consequence is, in that period 
(rf vaunted excellence in France, we have no grand political orations, 
no stirring appeals on the dangers of invaded freedom, no exciting 
harangues on corrupted power or prostituted influence. The whole 
genius of the time was confined to the pulpit and the bar. The lat- 
ter, in a land of fi-eedom, will ever offer one of the finest fields for 
eloquence ; and though the noble talents of Pelisson, and the exqui- 
site taste of D'Aguesseau, have fiimished lasting memorials of their 
abilities, yet they cannot be compared with even a second-rate orator 
of modern times. Their fame rests principally upon labored, and 
certainly beautifiil discourses, where all the elegancies of that culti- 
vated age are produced with the most elaborate art ; but which will 
certainly never attain the deep celebrity of pieces which, wide and 
vast in their influence, aflfect every bosom, not with the coldness of 
panegyric, but with the stirring sympathy of actual interest. It is on 
this ground that the pulpit orators of that time, hold by far the first 
rank in the eloquence of France ; and Louis, wincing under the 
stem pathos of Massillon, or the multitude trembling under the thun- 
der of Bridaine, convey an idea of power infinitely superior to the 
critical splendors of the "Apologies" of Pellisson, or the "Discourses" of 
Le Maitre. Bossuet is the atlas whose name sustains the reputation 
of the age; yet, great as is his excellence, the extravagant writers of 
his country, m their fulsome eulogies, have much overrated his merits. 
Boussuet's genius certainly was immense ; his taste was refined by 
a sedulous acquaintance with the graces of the classic authors, and 
his imagination, warm and enthusiastic, never went in its delinea- 
tions, beyond the most gracefiil elegance. This is chiefly observable 
in his Orations Funebres ; those celebrated compositions, into which 
he poured ibe whole of his glowing and original |^nius ; and wherei 
without ever transgressing the most studied art, ne often rises to the 
sublime. Yet his panegyrics want the individuality which give all 
the interest to such writing. They require but the change of name 
to apply to any celebrated individual ; and, forgetting the maxim of 
Boileau, "there is nothing beautiful but truth," they consist merely 
of vague commendations, accumulated epithets, and lavish exagge- 
rations, which superficially play upon the surface, but never dive into 
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the recesses of character ; and presiQt nothing but a daub of brilliant 
coloring, generally ridiculous in its application, and ineflective in its 
purpose. Bourdaloue, as he preceded, so he likewise excelled Bossuet, 
in the energy of his fancy — in the rapidity of his thoughts — and, 
we may add, likewise, in the strong, but generally ungraceful beauty 
of his compositbn ; yet he left little behind him but the decorated 
phrasedc^y of the schools. That age (if we might use the expres- 
sion) of the chivalry of accomplishments, passed away ; and, amid 
the calculating distractions of the next, we need not wonder that no 
orator arose. But that with the mightiest event of the whole range 
of history, when revolution clapped her bloody wings upon the tomb 
of extinguished legitimacy, and ten thousand slumbering enereies 
started into life and light and power, beneath the kindling touch of 
awakened impulse. It is surpassing strange that no man arose with 
eloquence equal to the occasion. The tumultuous indecenqr of the 
National assembly — the appalling proscriptions of the Jacobins — 
the wilder excitement of tremendous event, gave no scope to the 
commanding orator. The debates of the time furnish us with 
abundant specimens of inflated rant — with glowing descripdons of 
the rights of man, and sublime appeals to the personified freedom, 
that, in their enthusiasm, they presumed to adore. Yet we turn in 
disgust from Uic visionary to the actor, and distrust every parade of 
feeling when the frightful commentary of the times wrote the lie in 
blood. The splendid despotism of the imperial reign drew its gilded 
chains too close round genius to sutler its complete expansion, and 
theeloquence of France, in that stormy period, wasbut a playof words. 
The existing orators of tliis country, though many of them men 
of amazing talent and beautiful taste, have not produced any grand 
or collected eflbrt, which would deserve to be ranked as stanimrd elo- 
quence. Chateaubriand, tliough one of the most beautifrd and af- 
fecting of writers^ holds not' the same distinguished rank as a speak- 
er ; his style, however, is vivid, ornament^, and copious ; yet not 
by any means so individual in its character, as to entitle it to a place 
in any particular school. Odillon Barrot, of Irish parentage, has in 
in his style much of the splendid imagery of the people from whom 
he sprung, and is certainly a speaker of infinite power ; vigorous, ra- 
pid, and masterly. His speeches abound with many noble chaiac- 
teristics of his mind. Yet even his own countrymen do not by any 
means assume for hi m the rank of a first-rate orator. But by frir Uie 
best specimen of sustained eloquence, which has of late years been 
witnessed in France, was the speech of M. Martignac, in defence of 
the accused ministers of the late dynasty. The whole history of 
forensic exertion pieBents no equal, in amazing interest, to this great 
occasion. Not merely were the lives of his noUc cUents at stake, but 
a mighty nation, and even all Europe awaited, in silent interest, the 
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result He had not merely to apfiease the sufTerers of July in their 
cry for vengeance, but he had to stand as the advocate of the moral 
improvement of the age, and to announce that for political crimesthe 
season of capital punishments was gone by for ever. In that mas- 
terly and pathetic appeal he left no circumstance unapplied, which 
could by any implication bear fav(»rably on his subject He illustrat- 
ed his case with all the lights of ancient policy, and recounted all the 
precedents of modern mercy. The impassioned appeal moved half 
the audience into tears, and the advocate himself furnished the no- 
blest evidence of his zeal by fainting before the court he had so pow- 
erfully impressed. The result of that amazing trial is a convincing 
proof of tne great abilities of the orator and lawyer. 

If we were to define the eloquence of the French schodi by any 
peculiar qualities, we would say its distinguishing characteristic ia 
grace — ^its highest aim is elegance. Though the writings of Mas- 
siUon, Bousset and Fenelon, and even Le Maitre and Patru, abound 
with many passages of striking grandeur and inimitable pathos, yet 
we perceive through all that the evident object is effect. There is, 
without exception, a rigid adherence to rhetorical prescription, which, 
however commendable in the art, should seem to proceed from the 
discourse, instead of the discourse obviously emanating from it 
There is, again, too much diffuseness. There is an incomparaUe 
play of words ; all the figures of speech are produced with the most 
elaborate precision, and the splendid object of at once seizing the 
heart, is too often forsaken, after the example in Persius, for the em- 
bellished p^od, or the balanced antithesis.* Conciseness of argu- 
ment, simfdicity of arrangement, or forcible and naked truth, though 
often to be met with, are not characteristic of the school, and the ge- 
nerality of their speakers have earned for themselves the severe re- 
proof of Cicero, of being " Non oratores sed operarios lingu& celeri 
et exercitat^." 

England, notwithstanding the censure of Cardinal Maury, long* 
before its language had attained much elegance or accuracy, had 
produced many noble specimens of eloquence. Our lawyers are fa- 
miliar with speeches of a comparatively early period, abounding with 
rare passages of this description. The state trials of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, in the pleadings of Coke, and Strafford, and Rus- 
sell, and Raleigh, and Bacon, with many others, furnish us with a 
style of speaking peculiar in its excellence ; — stern, simple, and unor- 
namented, yet rich in classical allusion, and powerful in lucid rea- 
soning. They evince a depth of intellect, wliiiai| in spite of all their 
quaintness and obscurity of expression, chaxm us in the masterly 
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Btrength of mind which they exhibit In one respect^ certainly, this 
nation is below the French ; they arrived later at perfection ; yet 
perfection was not less evident when it was attained* The brilliant 
wits of aa age, which arrogated to itself the title of the Augustan, 
and which the masterly productions of Pope, Swift, Bolingbrokei Har* 
ley, Addison, and their fellows, would seem almost to warrant, have 
left I'chind them no specimen of record^ eloquence worthy of thdr 
fame ; and with one or two exceptions, the speeches of the time that 
have reached us, are artificial, and even miserable to a pitiable de- 
gree.* The whole celebrity of the national eloquence was of a much 
kter date ; to .which the elder Pitt was a brilliant and ominous pre- 
cursor. It was then that Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Erskine, Windham, 
and Fitzpatrick, with a host of others, lighted up that brilliant fire 
which seems destined to bum for ever. At the head, not merely of 
the distinguished names we have mentioned, but of all modem ora- 
tors, hardly less by natural impulse than the most careful judgment, 
we must place Edmund Burke. The speeches of this unrivalled 
man seem made for another world ; they have got about them the 
passport of immortality; and Ave view them as we would gaze upon 
a mighty river, whose current, deep, vast, and waveless, rolls pest ub 
silently, but will roll on for ever. The fact is, Burke is the only 
one of all the host of brilliant contemporaries who gemmed his tim^ 
who we can rank as a first-rate orator. Sheridan had more gmiusi 
and more — if we might use the expression of the tripod inspiration 
of the god of eloquence — and whether we view the amazineyerBar 
tility of liis excellence, from the brilliant corruscations of his efiid- 
gent wit to the steady light of his commanding reason, was altogether 
Uic most extraordinary man of his age. But he wanted the strong 
cement of philosophical observation to bind the shining partides to- 
gether, and make the enchanting fabrics of his mind enaure. 

Fox, too, though a giant in the field, was adebater rather than an 
orator. He had overwhelming argument, rapid vehemence^ and 
pointed illustration ; but his efforts are not of that mighty grandeur 
which, in Burke, gradually rises in just proportion to the colossal 
height of the utmost elevation of mind, and enshrines the subjects it 
embodies in a circumambient halo of eternal light In fact, no other 
character of his time can compare with Burke. Erskine, in his 
great speech for trial by jury, exceeded every thing of the kind at the 
English bar ; and Windham and Fitzpatrick often produced roeci- 
mens of excelling oratory. Yet Burke, as he stood oonfessedly at 
their head, so he is certainly unapproached ; and whether in dignity 

* Amon^ ihcse maybe reckoned the noble speech of Sir William Meredith, on th« 
abolition ot capital punishmentB ; an appeal, which, for solemn and earnest reasoning, 
hkB been rarely equalled. 
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of manner, or masterly elucidation of his subject ; in stirring ap- 
peals to the pervading impulses of the heart, or profound knowledge 
of human nature, has never found his e(]ual. 

It is difficult to say which, of all his great speeches, might be best 
referred to as an example of his style. That upon the Nabob of Ar- 
cot's debts, as combining the most vast and varied extent of learning, 
and abounding with that fine morality and indignant pathos, which 
not only rendered attractive, but immortal, a subject the most unin- 
viting that could be imagined, is certainly his masterpiece. But his 
noble appeal to the commons of England, on the subject of peace 
with America, atid his speech upon the reduction of expenditure, 
might be referred to as perhaps his very happiest efforts. In parti- 
cular, the former has ever struck us as being one of the most perfect 
specimens of eloquence ever uttered by a mortal. We are at a loss 
whether most to admire — the lofty grandeur with which he announ- 
ces his oracular truths, the unanswerable philosophy which fixes 
every argument, and the exquisite propriety of diction, giving in its 
unperceived, yet consummate excellence, the grace of the Sylph to 
the power of the Titan. The opening sentence of that speech is 
one of the most powerful, because simply beautiful, that we can meet 
with in the history of eloquence. When the Opposition, after years 
of resistance to the ministry, were at last allowed to bring forward 
the plan which was to still the troubles of the colonies, and all par- 
liament crowded to hear th^ great sanative measure they had to 
propose, Burke, as their organ, unfolded all their views, in one sen- 
tence of grand simplicity. 

" The proposition is peace» Not peace through the medium of 
war — not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of intricate and 
endless negociation — not peace to arise from the juridical determina- 
tion of a perplexing question, or the precise marlang of the shadowy 
boundaries of a complex government — but peace, simple peace^ — 
peace sought in its ordinary haunts, and laid down in principles 
purely pacific. 

" The idea is nothing more ; refined policy has ever been the pa- 
rent of confusion." The rest of the speech is but a corollary on this 
text ; and if he failed in convincing the doomed fatality of the Bng- 
lish ministers, he has left a burning record of his principles behind, 
which will bear witness against them to the end of time. Burke's 
other efforts are not less great ; yet, when be allowed himself to 
be carried away by his fancy, or his passions, his whole powers, 
swelling beyond the limits of dignity and decorum, became unnatu- 
ral and tremendous. The speech against Hastings is a strong pro(^ 
of this. That extraordinary oration, which, to use the words of E!r- 
skine, '^ shook Westminster Hall with the anathemas of superhuman 
eloquence," is steeped in excitement throughout. The indignation 
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is scathing — the pathos is overpowering — the coloring is 
and yet there is over the whole, that nameless charm of pessioDate 
sincerity which invests it with a vivid reality and a startling troth. It 
has often struck us with astonishment, that in this republici of which 
one proud characteristic is its gratitude to beaefojcUxB^ Burke iftiould 
not have been more highly honored than he is. The nature of bis 
exertions in our behalf, cannot be appreciated too highly. He es- 
poused our cause when we stood before the world as rebds : he vin- 
dicated our resistance ; he asserted our rights ; and that with an en- 
ergy of zeal, and a splendor of ability, which invested our cause at 
once vnth the dignity of freedom, and gave us the attitude of heroesi 
when the calculating, the fearful, and the cdd, believed we were 
only incendiaries; and even had we failed, would have enshrined 
our efforts in the imperishable glory of his immortal praise. It musli 
indeed, be ever a proud gratification for Americans to know that oar 
earliest efforts for freedom were sanctioned and applauded by the in- 
estimable approbation of his master mind. 

We are wandering from our subject. That time of kfty intellect 
will prove, we are afraid, to Engkuid, what the age of Boesoet was 
to France — its point of dtimate perfection. At least, if she ever pro- 
duce another galaxy of men, such as adorned her annals then, it 
will be altogether contrary to the analogy of the world, and she will 
deserve the name of the island Wonder, as well in her genius as her 

E[)wer. Since tliat time, at all events, her character for doqoenoe 
as been lowered, and her parliament has become an asembiy 
where there is perhaps more business executed, but with infinitely 
more verbiage, and infinitely less genius. Canning is the only 
name of late years, who has vindicated the honor of the time 
which first ushered him into notice ; but his matter was too play- 
ful, perhaps too superficial; too rank among the foundera of a 
school ; and Peel, Grey, Landsdowneand Brougham, can be called 
little dse than fluent speakers, or powerful debaters. If, then, we 
were to characterize the English school of eloquence, we would 
say, its attributes are strength, force, and perhaps acuteness. Ji is 
inferior to the French in elegance, and to the Classic in majesty ; but 
it as certainly excels both in power. Burke and Sheridan, and even 
Canning, can hardly be cited as orators of its style. Natives of an- 
other country, in their speeches we find the stem simplidty of the 
English eloquence, alloyed (if we might use the expression) vinthan 
imaginative imagery, and a splendor of adornment, the growth of a 
foreign soil, which comports but ill with the bold reasoning and meta- 
physical strength which its best specimens exemplify — Fox, Pitt, 
Windham, and Erskine, are the great masters who are examples of 
its perfection. The speeches of these men are deficient in that ab- 
sorbing interest Avhich enchains the others in the admiration of pos- 
terity ; but the whole range of moderu literature willnot produce their 
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equal for the elevated sentiment, the concentrated power, the search- 
ing truth with Avhich a subject is handled in all its bearings by their 
arguments. The superficial or the careless might prefer the showy 
beauty of the orators of France ; but we must place the school of 
English eloquence decidedly higher. If it has not the glare, the 
flowers, the perfume, — it has a cultivated richness and an expansive 
grandeur, for which, in its complacent rival, we look in vain. 

Ireland, thouG^h a part of the British empire, for sevon hundred 
years, has, in its aboriginal language, and the peculiar sur=ceptil.>iUty 
of its inhabitants, the source of a .distinct and verv diilercnt elo- 
quence. It was long known, yet but to a very limited portion of the 
learned, that the aboriginal language of that country, which can hard- 
ly be called barbarous, and the most cultivated and copious of all 
the ancicn* dialects of that prime\'al people, who were the fathers of 
modern Europe, was peculiarly adapted to pourtray passionate emo- 
tions, whether of grief or wrath ; and we lind many of the early tra- 
vellers speak in terms of admiration of the enthusiastic eloquence 
Avith which the rude inhabitants of the w ildest districts expressed 
themselves when their feelings were touched ; but it vvas not until 
the celebrated " Declaration of rights," that men arose worthy, by 
their genius and their power, to Ci^tablish in their country a distinct 
and indigenous elotpience. The birth of a national oratory, \yoih. in 
England and Ireland, was nearly simultaneous. The vigorous con- 
flict of principle against the prolligato attempt of power to legalize a 
flagitious despotism, then opMily practised in the politics of I^ugland, 
called into light the deathless genius of Chatham, Kurke, Dunning, 
and their fellows. While in Ireland, the keener stimulant of national 
wrong and conscious might, armed for the struggle a band of famed 
and illustrious names; "who,'' to use a fine expression of Croly's, 
"each rushed, hke Homer's chieftains, into the field, with the radi- 
ance of a guiding deity upon his brow.*' Flooil, G rattan, Gurraii, 
Ponsonby, Yelverton, and Urown, are contemporaneous names, than 
w^hich no nation or a^ire can boast hisrher ; and in the scattered re- 
mains of these great men we Avill find more of the elements of" elo- 
quence divine," than in those of any modern orators whatever. In 
Grattan particularly, these are eminently conspicuous. With a 
strong but controlled imagination, and a mind clear, impassioned, and 
acute, he poured an energy into his speeches excelling all modern 
example. Grattan had no model for his eloquence ; but the excel- 
lence which was stamped upon it by his master genius has made it 
a model to all. The peculiarity of his style is power — naked and 
overwhehning power ; he disdains to trim his ideas with the niceties 
of rhetorical calculation. Conscious of his own ability, he grapples 
with his subject ; seizes all its prominent features, unmasks every 
opposing obstacle in his progress to conviction, with unceremonious, 
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resistless strength, and winds up his argument with a series of rapid 
and unanswerable deductions. The frequency of antithesis gives a 
magical eflect to the observations of G rattan, for other examples of 
an equally powerful use of this figure, we must refer through the 
long vista of ages, to the solitary Demosthenes. Of all laodem 
orators, we must award the palm to this unrivalled man. His ima- 
gination was not strong enough to give what we may call the poetry 
of eloquence, to his ideas ; but he had the far more effective quality of 
investing truth with such pungent force, that it needed no other bright- 
ness than its own. The words of such a man, when he would 
throw upon his subject the flowers of accomplishments so varied, and 
of a mind so strong as he possessed, would, as might be weQ sup- 
posed, often expand into passages of surpassing beauty ; accordinglyi 
we find in Grattan, sentences of unapproachable excellence, where 
the indignant feelings of a fiery spirit were touched into immortality 
by the radiance of his intellect. It was only in times of absorbing 
interest, that the full scope of his amazing mind became developed^ 
and all his powers swelleil to a commensurate magnitude with the 
occasion. Thus, his speech against the Union, Avhen his Mends had 
to support him, weak and wasted into the midnight assembly, is de- 
scribed by every contemporary as producing an electric effect ; and is 
still glowing with '^ words that burn;" and his speeches in the im- 
perial parliament, on the Catholic claims, and against the Insurrection 
act, are efforts in modern eloquence to which we have no equal| 
cither for the brilliant justice with which the subject is handled, or 
the severe grandeur of the moral elevation of its sentiments. But it 
is to Curran that we are to look for a true sample of the Irish schooL 
That extraordinary man had all the Python inspiration of the god ; 
and his language is more fraught with the freshness of the divinity, 
than all modern orators whatever. The predominance of imagina- 
tion has been objected to in his si^eeclies, and the frequency and 
brilliancy of its light seems to give force to the remark, but when we 
consider that elocjuence is essentially an emanation of the fimcy, and 
that all its power over the mind is derived from the deeper fascination 
which this quality gives to truth, we will be inclined to consider this 
rather an advantage than an error ; and tliough the sternness of phi- 
losophical criticism may give the preference to abstract conviction, 
yet we must say, it is at worst a brilliant fault ; the fault of genius 
alone, whose defects disappear, and are forgotten in its splendor. 
But even apart from this, Curran has so much of beauty in his pa- 
thos; such energy in his grandeur ; such power in his wrath, that 
he nmst ever be ranked as one of the first of orators, and the re- 
mains of his mutilated speeches furnish us with the very- best speci- 
mens of imaginative eloc|uence extant. Burgh, Bushe, and Plunk- 
ctt, have a more chastened imagination, and have left behind them 
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r'mens marked with nationality, and of such exceeding excellence 
any country would have been lionored by their production. Ire- 
land, moreover, has this bright peculiarity over other nations, where 
doquence has flourished. After the great priests who had kindled the 
fire upon the altar passed away, the flame did not become either ex- 
tinct or dim, but has been kept alive in all its native brilliance, by 
successors worthy of their fallen mantle. Long after the exciting 
times which had called into existence the deathless efforts of Curran, 
her forums, and her courts, still rang with the lofty periods of Phillips 
and of North. The commanding genius of O'Connell has placed him 
at the head of popular orators ; his mind seems to be exhaustless, 
and his illustrations infinite ; at once rapid, vehement, sarcastic, and 
passionate ; his style has the rare quality of being e(]ually powerful 
with the most polished assembly in Europe, and the most undisci- 
jplined yet most sensitive mob in the world. Shiel, too, is allowed 
vy general consent, to be the most finished orator of his time. This 
gentleman, at once a scholar and a critic, aware of the full ad- 
vantage which the warm imagination of his country might give to 
doquence, yet sensible of the deep injury which its over-use has been 
to some of its finest specimens, seems to have labored in his speeches, 
by its tasteful and regulated adaptation, to give his style the full force 
of its beautiful poetry, without a tinge of its extravagance; consequent- 
ly, no orations of later times, have the same modelled and elaborate 
perfection ; and yet Shiel, with all the precision of the Scholiast, has 
the fire of the Genius, and with Burke's, none of his speeches but can 
be recommended to the student as combining most of all the various 
lecniisites which constitute the very perfection of eloquence. 

If abundance of the principles which constitute excellence in this 
noble fiiculty, should regulate our judgment, we must place the Irish 
at the head of tlie European schools of eloquence. In her numerous 
orators, though something distorted by extravagance and inflated with 
a characteristic verbiage, we certainly find more of the splendor of 
thought — more of the gorgeous finery of captivating diction, and more 
of the deep sublimity of inspired mind, than in the greatest of either 
the French or English speakers ; and in conceding the palm of elo- 
quence to this rude and singular people, we are only giving a willing 
assent to the recorded opinion of the celebrated Frenchman, " Lcs 
Irlandois ne le cedent plus aux Anglois^ ni en industries ni en 
lumi^esP 

A slightconsideration of these brief remarks will give us to see that a 
school of eloquence, which would aim at a greater perfection than any 
we have enumerated, must judiciously combine the peculiarities of 
each, with as much of indigenous nationality as will give a tone and 
character to its productions ; and this liigh destiny, without any bias 
fipom national predilection, seems evidently to a>4Tiit the American. 
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The master spirits of the revolution were men of great abiUtieBy 
whose political creed was founded upon the justest views of national 
right; and the speeches and addresses with which they ushered in 
that mighty event are imbued, not merely with a profound philoso- 
phy and a glowing eloquence, but are elevated with the grandeur df 
those startling doctrines, which then announced to the astonished 
world, with the solemnity of determined truth, that the classic vi- 
sions of unalienable liberty and inborn right were realized, and were 
glorious theories no more. In those times, the thrilling oratory 
of Randolph, of Henry, and of Hamilton, stands foremost in the 
range of mind. John Adams, clear, impetuous, and convincing, is 
a model at once of the true severity of eloquence, and of terse yet 
masterly argumentation. In the speech of Wirt against A. Burr, 
where he refers to Blannerhassct, there is an example of how beauti- 
fully, eulogium, combined with description, and conveying a rdative 
censure on another, may be made use of, perhaps the most felicitous 
in all modern cIoc|uencc, and what names can rank higher as ora- 
tors, were we to form our judgment from the recorded specimens of 
their abilities, than Webster, Clay, Calhoun, M'DuflSe, or Story. 
The study of the noble ellbrts of mind, to which they have at times 
given biriii, cannot be too much impressed upon our pubUc ; and will 
form one of the surest ways of confirming that character as a great 
school of eloquence which, excellencies so many and so various with 
which our great speakers abound, go so far to establish. We refer 
to the following passage from Grimke's beautiful and learned address 
on Peace, as a fine corroboration of the remark. 

" Who ever heard of studying an American speech as part of edu- 
cation ; and yet I cannot doubt that an intimate acquaintance with 
the best American speeches, firom the revolution down to the preaeDi 
time, is incomparably more valuable to the American, whether as a 
public or private man, than a thorough acquaintance with Cicero and 
Demosthenes. And I build this opinion, not only on their peculiar 
value to us as Americans, but on their intrinsic merits. To instance 
a few, among very many, I scruple not to say, that, as arguments^ 
the speeches of Chief Justice Marshall, on the case of Jonathan Rob- 
bins, in the House of Representatives of the United States, and of 
Roger Griswold, in the same House, on the Judiciary, are not sur- 

Eassed by any thing in the Greek or Roman ; and, as orations^ they 
ave produced nothing, in my estimation, superior to Ames's speech 
on the British treaty, to the Plymouth address of Mr. Webster, and 
the centennial address of Mr. (iuincy." 

There is nothing exaggerated, in these striking remarks. The 
course of America is onward. Having, in the short period of her 
separate existence, produced such orators as these, gives glorious 
promise for the future ; and if even now she ranks as one of the 
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greatest modern schools of eloquence ; what may we notexpect when 
a more general diffusion of knowledge and of taste will enable our 
public orators to combine, in a splendor of perfect eloquence, the 
graceful elegance of the French, with the bright philosophy of the 
English, and the imaginative enthusiasm of the Irish?* 



' LJ N £ S 

Adapted to the Air cf **MontalamberUf''*~^ard during a eahn tU mo. 

BT J. 8. BUCKINGHAM, BSQ. M.». 

We feel great pleasure in being enabled to make the pages of our 
Journal, the medium of communicating the following beautiful lines 
to the public. Their gifted author will ever hold a first rank among 
the distinguished men of this age. Whether as a traveller, a mer- 
chant, a politician, a ^patriot, a journalist, or an author, few men 
have labored more zealously and successfully in the great cause of 
enlightening the public. His efforts, as the apostle of free trade 
throughout the British empire, to abolish the East India monopoly, 
have had a powerful effect, and must materially influence that 
mighty question, on its approaching consideration. While the pre- 
sent proud position in which the confidence of his countrymen has 
placed him, as representative of Sheffield, warrants the belief that 
there is a still brighter career of eminence before him. 

They were written in an album, belonging to James Emerson 
Tenant, Esq., M.P. for Belfast, the accomplished author of "Letters 
from the Egean," from which they were copied, with his permission, 
by a friend. — Ed. 

"WHEN THE OCEAN STORMS ARE DONE." 

When the ocean storms are done. 

And all around is peaceful calm 
As evening's blush, at setting sun, 

Sheds o'er the scene a holier balm. 



* In future numbers we hope to present our readers, firom the same pen, with char- 
acteristic sketches of the style and pecoUahties of the most celebrated Qretore of these 
different nations. 
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The soul instinctive turns to heaven, 

Filled with a pure devotion's glow ; 
And humbly hopes its ^ins forgiven, 

Above the world of doubt and wo. 

When the milder twilight dies, 

And every billow sinks to rest, 
Or stars begin to light the skies, 

iVnd day sinks deeper in the west — 
Then the heart will homeward turn. 

To distant, dear, and long-loved friends ; 
And light, with fires that holy urn, 

Whose incense pure to heaven ascends. 

Then, at midnight's hallowed noon. 

The rich cerulean vault above 
Yields to the bright meridian moon 

Her tranquil reign o'er night and love, 
Bosoms then. Love's deep debt owing, 

Pour their silent plaint along ; 
Till, through every pulse are glowing, 

Passion, music, sigh, and song. 

Then, my pensive breast inspiring, 

As o'er trackless deeps we steer ; 
When the shore at eve retiring, 

" Montalambent's" strains I hear; 
Thus can Music's magic power, 

lift the soul to realms above ; 
And mingle in one silent hour, 

Devotion, Friendship, Home, and liove. 
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THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

Including a tour to the Hebrides ; 6t James Boswell. A new Edition, with 
numerous Additions and Notes ; Br John Wilson Croker, LL.D., F.R.S. New- 
York : George Dearborn. 2 vols, royal, 8vo. 

This magnificent work is a decided credit to the literary enter- 
prise of the country. It augurs well for the habits and taste of the 
community, that publishers are enabled to reprint, in a form at once 
so costly and so permanent, one of the great standard classics of the 
language. We think similar condensed editions of the other Eng- 
lish authors of eminence, would be an undertaking equally valuable 
and useful, in which we hope the spirited gentleman who published 
the present and Lord Byron's works, will find worthy his attention to 
engage. The execution of these volumes is unexceptionable ; the 
paper is clear and hard ; the printing excellent ; the labor bestowed 
to render the index accurate, is very praiseworthy ; and the entire 
finish of the work creditable in the extreme. Where there is so 
much to praise, we feel sorry that it cannot be unqualified. It would 
have been, for instance, a great improvement, if the acknowledged 
inaccuracies of the London edition had not been reprinted verbatim : 
thus, Vol. I. p. 175, it is stated that Derrick, the poet, died in 1760 ; 
it should be, 1769. Vol. I., p. 327, we are informed that Sir William 
Forbes, author of the Life of Beattie, died in 1816 ; it should be, 
1806 : and in p. 285, Croker says, Lord Mansfield survived John- ' 
&on full ten years ; which would have been more correct had it been 
put near ten years, as he happened tosurvive him just eight years and 
a quarter. After these specimens, itisneedless to recapitulateanymore, 
as we take it for granted, theother errors are all faithfully transplanted 
from the original, with the scrupulous fidelity of the simple painter, 
who, in copying from one of the great masters, transferred to bis can- 
vas, not only the cracks which age bad made in the painting, but the 
flies who had happened to light on it at the time he was working. 
But the insertion of the following note is certainly much more tan- 
talizing than any sin of omission we have mentioned. It refers to/ 
a fac-simile plate of the celebrated Round Robin, which Burke, Gib- 
bon, Sheridan, and the other wits at Sir Joshua Reynolds', addressed 
to Johnson, on the subject of changing his epitaph on Goldsmith, • 
from Latin into English. 

"(The engraving published by Mr. Boswell was not an exact /bo- 
simile of the tvhole of this curious paper, which is of the size called 
foolscapy and too large to be folded iiiLo an ordinary volume,) but of 
the signatures only ; and, in later editions, even these have, by sue- 
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cessive copying, lost some of their original accuracy. By the fiivor 
of the Earl of Balcarras, (to whom the paper has descended firom 
his aunt, Lady Anne, widow of the son of Bishop Barnard,) the edi- 
tor has been enabled to present his readers with a fresh and more ac- 
curate fac-siniile of the signatures.." 

Surely there should have been some little sacrifice made to present 
the American public with an illustration so interesting. 

Having made these remarks upon the mechanical part, we pro- 
ceed to make a few general observations upon this great work \isidS\ 
and here we must remark on theadvantage which our position, asAme- 
rican critics gives us, as umpires in all c|uestions in literature, of mere 
abstract taste. The mists of prejudice, or prepossession, which might 
possibly warp the judgment, or agitate the mind, of a native re- 
viewer, arc dissipated in the swell of the Atlantic ; and political bias 
loses all its power to pervert, ere it cros-ses three thousand miles of 
ocean to an independant coimtry. The history of the very work under 
consideration is a proof, at once melancholy and remarkable, of the 
two great factions which divide the British nation, both in politics and 
literature. The article on Crokor's edition of Boswell, which a{^)ear- 
ed in the 107th numlxjr of the Edinburgh Review, is one of the most 
masterly which ever emanated from the cultivated genius of Ma- 
cauley; and in its keen satire, deep research, just estimation of char- 
acter, and felicity of phrase, is distinguished by all the powerful 
traits of his accomplished mind. But it was not to be expected that 
the book of Croker — the indefatigable leader of opposition — ^who, 
night after night, during all the stormy debates on the reform bill, 
revived the forgotten glories of Sheridan in the House of Commons, 
and exposed and detected the ministerial blunderings in a thousand 
displays of eloquence, equally brilliant and harrassing; it was not to 
be expected that the book of such a man would meet with conmion 
justice, or even respect, from the same reviewer, who, as ministerial 
advocate, had l)een so often foiled by the sallies of its author. Ac- 
cordingly, Ave find the long array of his political sins is visited with 
signal severity on his book. Errors have been hunted out with the 
laborious patience of a commentator, that they may be paraded in 
triumphant exposure ; his taste has been impugned with relentless 
rigor, and his very capacity for the duties of an editor utterly denied, 
with a pointed harshness, we believe without example, in that cele- 
brated periodical. Again, in the Quarterly, the great organ of his 
party, the obligation of the Tories to the ex-secretary, were expressed 
by an unqualified panegyric on his talents, his conduct, and his book. 
The first were unrivalled, the second proudly meritorious, and the 
third the most wondrous elfort of modern erudition. But Aere, the feel- 
ings which would induce decisions on the same subject, at once so anti- 
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ihelical and so marked, are powerless to harm, and a community of 
language and literature, while they give us the same title to exercise 
our judgment, ought, without vanity, to assume a greater correctness 
for, if not deference to, our opinion. Thus, Channing's dissertations 
on Milton and Napoleon, are universally allowed in Great Britain, to 
be among the most masterly specimens of modem criticism ; and the 
lucid propriety of his remarks have there received all the deference 
of general and undissembled respect ; and the general tone of our 
two leading reviews, exercises an acknowledged influence upon the 
literature <rf the mother country. 

Apart, then, from the extrinsic and undeservuig considerations of 
political feeling, or party animosity, Croker's edition of BoswelPs Life 
of Johnson is a work, not only of great merit and ability, but of such 
angular excellence, as to make it one of the greatest books of mo- 
dem times. The task was become absolutely necessary, and the 
time he cboee for its execution the most appropriate that could have 
been sdected. The few survivors of that brilliant society in which 
Johnson flourished, were passing rapidly away, and in a short time 
not one would have survived, whose recollections would have carried 
him back to the time, 

** When Rejrnolds painted and when Goldsmith sung,'' 

And numberl^s allusions and events of private history in the work, 
would have been lost forever. Mr. Croker's intimate acquaintance 
with the living remnants of that day of England's greatness ; his 
accurate and extensive knowledge of general literature; his unwea- 
ried assiduity in resecu'ch, and not least, his enthusiasm in the cause, 
made him, notwithstanding his own predilection, in favor of Sir 
James Macintosh; by far the fittest gentleman in England to un- 
dertake it He has certainly taken greater liberties with his original, 
than we ever recollect assumed ; but that he was amply justified, the 
fidlowing extraa from his preface will sufficiently prove. 

** It appears from the Life, that Mr. BoswcII visited En^rland a dozen times during 
hii aoQuaintance with Dr. Johnson, and that the number i>f days on which they met 
were aoout 180, to which is to be added the time of the 1'uur, during which tiiey met 
daily from the 18th August, to the 22d November, 1773; in the whole al)Out 276 
days. The number of paees in Uic late editions of the two works is 25^28, uf which 
1390 are occuf>ied by the nistory of Uieso 276 days ; so that liitle less than an hm- 
dndtk part of Dr. Johnson's life occupies above one half of Mr. BoswcU's works. 
Every one must regret that his personal intercourse with his great friend, was not 
more frequent or more continued ; but the editor could do but little towards rectifying 
this diqMroportion, except by the insertion of the correspondence with Mrs. Thrale." 

The value of his labors will be best'Cstimatcd from the following 
list of the various works he has incorporated with tliis edition : 

1. The whole of Mr. Malone*8 edition of BoswelPs U/e cf Johnson, 4 vob. bvo. 

35 
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2. The whole of the first and most copious edition of Bo0weU>B 2\iiir lofAe J7eMlet» 

1 vol. 8vo. 

3. The whole (though differently arranged) of Mrs, Piozzi's ^Qnudotes qfDr* JoAm- 
son, I vol. sm. 8vo. 

4. The whole of Dr. Johnson^s Tour in WaU$, with notes, by R. Dappa, Esq., 1 
vol; 12mo. 

5. The whole of on Account of the Early Life qfDr. Johntan, with kU Can'Ufmir 
ence wph Miss Boothby, 1 voL 16mo. 

6. A great portion of the Letters to and from Dr, Johnson, published by H. L. Piooiy 

2 vols. 8vo. 

7. Large extracts from the Life of Dr. Johnson, by Sir J. Hawkins. 1 voL 8m 

8. All that had not been already anticipated by Mr. Boswell or Mrs. PioEzi,of tlM 
^^^popthegms. Sentiments, and Opinions of Dr. Johnson," published by Sir J. Hawkini^ 
in his edition of Johnson's works. 

9. Extracts from Sketches of Dr. Johnson, by Thomas Tyers, Esq., a pamphlet, in 
8t<>. 

10. Extracts from Murphy's Essay on the Life of Dr. Johnson, from Mr. Nichols 
and Mr. Stevens' contributions to the GentUnuni's and London MagaxineSm and from 
the Lives and Memoirs of Cumberland, Cradock, Miss Hawkins^ Lord Charlemont, 
the Wartons, and other friends and acquaintances of Dr. Johnson. 

1 1 . The whole of a Poetical Review of the Character qf Dr. Johnson^ by John Ckmr • 
tcnay, Esq., in 4to. 

The whole of his tour in Wales, as published by Mr. Duppa, and 
for which Boswell inquired in vain ; likewise, two thousand Jive 
hundred notes of his own, explanatory of various circumstanoes 
and obscurities in the text, and three hundred original letters, never 
published in any other edition. 

Here, then, wc have at last, all that could be collected by success- 
ive biographers, of the long-famed " giant of literature." No man 
who ever occupied so much of the public attention, has had a more 
singular fortune in his fame. To no man of eminence did celebrity 
ever <»me so tardily, or in such profusion when it came at length; 
and no man ever better sustained the amazing, almost idolatrous, 
reputation which he acquired. More than two-thirds of his Ufa were 
spent unnoticed and nearly unknown, in the harassing toils of unre- 
warded labor; and when he at length awoke to all the splendor of hb 
renown, it came on him without gradation and without measure; 
and, in its wide enthusiasm, seemed to partake of anticipated immor- 
tality. It found Johnson an unaltered man. The long privations 
of a life, in which he had tasted the very depths of misery, bad 
steeled his heart to all the courtesies of life, and gave him the rude- 
ness of a savage in the midst of the most polished society in Eui 
Yet, perhaps, to this very cause, he owed half the prodigious del 
ence he received. His abilities, however great ; his loarning, how- 
ever profound ; his writings, however excellent ; would never have 
given such universal indulgence, had not his habits, in the strong 
contrast which they aflbrded to the elegant manners of his friends, 
given to tlie opinions which he always, when uncontradicted, express- 
ed so well, a sort of oracular weight, which more brilliant and cer- 
tainly sounder conversations, such as Uurke, or Sheridan, or Fox 
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in the oommon interchange of thought could not have ob- 
tained. It was fortunate for this social supremacy, that Johnson met 
such a biographer as Boewell. How contemptible would the great 
moralist have felt, could he have believed he would ever have owed 
60 much of his posthumous celebrity to his historian — the cringing, 
the impertinent, the obtrusive — a man, the very secret of whose suc- 
cess, as a writer, lies in the happy obtuseness which closed his own 
eyes to weaknesses palpable to all others. The spy of every com- 
pany, the betrayer of every confidence, whom no retort could insult, 
no contempt deter, who is indebted for his very reputation to his 
meanness ; for his veiy remembrance to his worthlessness ; a fellow 
who, it has been remarked, with forcible truth, by a very accomplish- 
ed critic, " would as infallibly have made his hero as contemptible as 
he made himself, had not his hero possessed some moral and intel- 
lectual qualities of a very high order. The best proof that Johnson 
was really a very extraordinary man, is, that his character, instead of 
being degraded, has, on the whole, been decidedly raised by a work in 
which all his vicesand weaknesses are exposed moreunsparingly than 
they ever were exposed by Churchill or by Kenrick." It has now 
been accurately ascertained that Johnson's powers were by his con- 
temporaries immensely over-rated. In his own time, his criticisms 
and his opinions were bowed down to, with an almost superstitious 
deference. The mask has fallen, and they are now despised as ut- 
terly worthless. It is now acknowledged and perceived that his 
mind was walled in by unconquerable prejudices, and he set them up 
for the guide of his opinion. If these detestable feelings came in his 
way, he scmpled not to lay his strong and clear understanding aside, 
and even, contrary to the maxim of his own prologue,* at their bidding, 
to beat down the dead. The partialities of his time were shocked, 
by his avowed contempt for Swift, for Sterne, for Fielding. The 
public heard with astonishment, but with respect, his praise of Black- 
more ; his condemnation of Gray, and his qualified commendations 
of Thomson. They were startled by his criticisms on Shakspcare, 
and his observations on Milton ; but the name of Johnson was om- 
nipotent, and they were silent With his generation, tlie mysteries 
of his name have passed ; and those very works which his fiictitious 
caprices had exalted or depressed, have long resumed the place which 
they held before ; and which they are destined to hold while human 
nature is the same. The fate of his talent as an author, too, has not 
been less strange than his discrimination as a critic The elaborate phi- 
losophy of his Kasselas, has taken its place undisturbed on the dusti- 
est shdves of libraries : while the charming simplicity of the Vicar 
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of Wakefield, which he despised, still delights its unnumbefed read- 
ers. The ostentatious morality of his essays, is known indeed to the 
learned ; but the history of the disabled soldier, and the Chinese li- 
ters are known to all. The Vanity of Human Wishes ranks little 
higher than the portentous stanzas of Sir Richard Blackmore, while 
the Traveller, the Deserted Village, the Elegy in a churchyeurd, the 
Seasons, and Ossian, are as popular as ever. The very style of his 
prose, which he flattered himself wouU be immortal, has never been 
re-attempted, and never can be used. It has been pointedly remark- 
ed, by the same accurate critic, whose words we have quoted before^ 
" when he talked, he clothed his wit and his sense in forcible and na- 
tural expressions. As soon as he took his pen in his hand to write 
foi the public, his style became systematically vicious. All his books 
are written in a learned language, — in a language which nobody 
hears from his mother or his nurse, — in a language in which nobody 
ever quarrels, or drives bargains, or makes love, — in a language 
in which nobody ever thinks. It is clear that Johnson himself 
did not think in the dialect in which he wrote. The ezpressiooB 
which came first to his tongue were simple, energetic, and pictureeoua 
When he wrote for publication, he did his sentences out of Rngliah 
into JohnsonescJ^ The natural consequence of this was, it could not 
last Its elaborate pomposity, its sounding terminations, its innu- 
merable expletives, had their day, while the spell of his name lasted, 
but were never imitated, and are forgot. It is singular to observe 
how ridiculous this aflectation of verbiage made him appear in his 
fictioti. His chamber-maids and waiting- women out of place, talk as 
fmdy as his emperors and his sages ; and, as Goldsmith wittily ob- 
served, " if he wrote a fable about Uttle fishes, he would make than 
talk like whales." Johnson himself seems to have been conscioos 
how much of the importance with which he was treated depended 
upon his manner, and how Uttle his principles were guided by the 
unerring certainty of philosophic rule; for when in the jMresence of 
the few men who were his acknowledged equals in learning, but 
whose logical accuracy of mind made them his immeasurable supe- 
riors in points of opinion, hefeltcautious and abashed,and treated them 
with a deference and respect strongly contrasting with his towering 
contempt for others. Thus Burke he always regarded as almost a su- 
perior being ;* yet, from his known character, we can place his reve- 
rence in this case only to his fear ; or to that feeling so powerfully 
described in his own Rambler, which makes ^titude a species of re- 
venge.! How strange has been the literary character of this man. 



* See Vol. I. p. 212, 358, 392. Vol. II. p. 249, 255, 31 1. 
: t Rambler, No. 87. 
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It 18 aU contrasts and antitheses. His gigantic and laborious mind in 
his dictionary, accomplished by its single effort, what in other na- 
tions, had b^n the task only of the aggregated toll of academies — 
that of fixing a fluctuating language. Yet that very language lie 
debased with a preposterous admixture of idioms and Latinisms.* 
While he praised the pure model of the old English authors,! he 
attempted and accomplished a new style of composition, founded and 
formed on principles incompatible and irreconcileably diiTerent. With 
a mind soaring among the sublimestprinciplesof morality, his predi- 
lections were grovelling among the basest superstitions ]t and while 
in bis writing he aflected an elevated philanthropy, he was so bigot- 
ted in his feelings that he would not even allow an existence to the 
dissenters,!! nor a title to their ministers.} The character of his fame 
is not less e^^traordinary ; and this we cannot describe more forcibly, 
nxx doee our article better, than in the striking words of the critic, 
scMne of whose accurate remarks we have already inserted : " What 
a singular destiny has been that of this remarkable man ! To be 
regarded in his own age as a classic — and in ours as a companion — 
to receive from his contemporaries that full homage which men of 
genius have in general received only from posterity — to be more in- 
timately known to posterity than other men are known to their con- 
temporaries! That kind of fame which is commonly the most 
transient, is, in his case, the most durable. The reputation of those 
writings, which he probably expected to be immortal, is every day 
&ding ; while those peculiarities of manner, and that careless table- 
talk, the memory of which, he probably thought, would die with 
him, are likely to be remembered as long as the English language is 
qpoken in any quarter of the globe."1F 



* See his Dictionary, possinii and Courteney's review of his character. 
t VoL U. p. 853. 

) See the notions about second sight in BoswelPs tour ; his prayers for his wife's 
souly and refusal to eat buttered bunns in lent, kc &c. Prayers and Meditations. 

H See his obsenrations to Lord Auhinleck — ^Boswell^s Tour, VoL I. p. 498. 

$ See VoL II. p. 61. 

1 Sec the Eldinburgh Review, VoL LIV. Article I. to which we refer the reader 
(making ample deductions for the dbgraceful political prejudices, as far as Croker is 
concerned,) for the ablest dissertation by iar, which wc have ever seen on the charac- 
ter of JohDiion and his biographer. 
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FAIRY INVITATIONS. 

Come to our land of living light, 

Where the breeze is bland, and the sky is bright ; 

Where the vine-wreath laughs to meet the day. 

And waters from livuig fountains play ; 

And the flowers are of lovelier hue, bright child, 

Than e'er on thy native momitains smiled. 

Come, for with us, are the shades of even, 

And stars look out from their watching heaven ; 

The white-winged spirits of flowers are there. 

And wanton abroad in the joyous air. 

To the blissful haunts of our fairy home. 

To our moonlight sports, and our gambols— come. 

'* I cannot come to that home with thee, 

For I love to launch on the ruffled sea 

My mimic bark, and the storm to brave, 

When she proudly rides o'er the crested wave. 

I ask not a breeze so soft and bland 

As ye tell me breathes in that radiant land." 

Yet come — for the glory which gilds the day. 

Is dim to the splendors that wait thy sway — 

All the treasures of earth and sea. 

Fair-haired boy, shall be poured for thee. *. 

And gems shall circle thy locks of gold. 

Brighter than central mines unfold. 

" Oh, no ! for I there could no more rejoice. 
Nor bound at my gentle mother's voice ; 
I should miss her smile and her fireside tale. 
Mid the gathering wind, and the tempest's wail ; 
And my home, and the sunset hour of play ; 
And my brothers to call me at break of day. 

" And the green path that led to the house of prayer; 

And the blessings shed o'er me while kneeling there. 

What were your foimtains and wreaths so bright, 

And your gems that rival the stars of night. 

Oh, take them oJl, with your treasures wide, 

For my sunny home on the mountain side. c. p. i. 
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SCRAPS AND MISCELLANIES. 

BT WILLIAM DUNLAP, B8q« 
THOMAS DOWSE. 

It is particularly gratifying to the professors of any of the Fine Arts, 
when they meet with knowledge and taste in the art they practise* in an 
individual of another profession, or who would, at first view, appear to be 
absorbed in the vulgar and sordid cares of life. Such gratification fell to 
the lot of the writer of this article a few years since, when he heard of, 
sought, and introduced himself, to the individual whose name heads this 
sketch. 

A large portion of the treasures of art, in the possession of this indivi- 
dual, were the product of a prize in a lottery ; a species of gambUng 
which ought to be of all gambling the most infamous, because it is in its 
effects the most pernicious ; yet there is a species of lottery which has some 
tolerance. This was the kind of lottery in which Mr. Dowse adventured, 
and was successful. In this description of lottery, the adventurers do not 
gamble for money ; they risk a little, and they are always such as can 
spare a Utile, in the hope of gratifying a pure taste of successful, and, with 
the knowledge that if even unsuccessful, they contribute to the relief of the 
worthy. We mean such lotteries as are allowed by legislative wisdom, 
for the disposal of libraries or collections of pictures. For instance, the 
lottery for the relief of Alderman Boydell, in which the paintings collected 
for his Shakspeare gallery, and his superb edition of the poet, were the 
prizes ; and the lottery in which the beautiful drawings from the old mas- 
ters, whose pictures were collected by the British Institution, an associa- 
tion of gentlemen similar to the Boston Atheneum, and the institutions 
called Academies of the Fine Arts in New- York and Philadelphia; where 
pictures are exhibited without lectures or teaching. These drawings were 
executed at great expense and with exquisite skill, as models for the engrav-^ 
ers employed by liberal publishers in London. Boydell's great project 
was carried through, but nearly ruined him ; the other could not be car- 
ried on beyond a limited number of engravings. 

Both these lotteries have served to promote the cause of the Fine Arts, 
which is the cause of refinement, purity, and taste in America ; and such 
lotteries must be exonerated from the just stigma placed as the characterise 
tic badge of gambling ofilces — the sources of idleness, vice, theft, and 
murder. 

Robert Fulton, who studied painting under our great countryman. West, 
before he turned the energies of his active mind to mechanics, and became 
the benefactor of the human race — before he perfected navigation by steam 
to tlmt degree which renders it the great agent in the intimate communica- 
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tion of miin with man, and consequently the promoter of peace and good- 
will — before he rendered us this great service — served the cause of taste by 
becoming an adventurer in the Hoydell lottery, and through it the possessor 
of three fine pictures, by Benjamin and Raphael West, which he sent to 
his native country, for his improvement in moral refinement. These pic- 
tures, painted for the Shakspeare Gallery, are the Madness of Lear ; Ophe- 
lia and Laertes, before llie guilty King and Queen ; and Orlando rescuing 
his brother Oliver from the Lioneas and Snake, as described in " As you 
like it." Tlie first of these is one of Denjamin West's best compositions ; the 
second is perhaps his worst ; and the third is the only large picture from the 
pencil of his son llaphael. 

Thomas Dowse, a leather-dresser at Cambridgeport, near Bostoni became 
an adventurer in the second mentioned lottery, and was the fortunate cause 
of bringing to America fifty-two paintings in water colors 5 copies from the 
collection of the British Institution ; invaluable for their beauty, and the 
truth with which they represent the style, the composition, the drawing, 
and the coloring of those masters, whose works are rarely seen on this side 
the Atlantic. Mr. Dowse drew No. 2 of this lottery, the second prize in 
value ; and, in consequence, possesses not only these fifty-two beautiful 
drawings, but proof impressions of all the engravings, both in black and 
colors, that the publishers were enabled, by the patronage of the aristocracy 
of Great Britain, to issue for the public b(»ncfit and their own ruin. 

Nothing would appear, at first sight, more misplaced than such a gift of 
fortune. The precious works of the best artists deposited in the hands of 
a leather-dresser, would appear to the European aristocrat, like pearl 
thrown to swine, or the jewel found by chaniicleer. But it is very far from 
being so. Mr. Dowse, the Yankee leather-dresser, is a man of taste and in- 
formation, delighting? in books and pictures, and surrounding hirasclf with 
both of the best, not only for his own gratificati(m, but that of the public. 

Fjoni? may his i>rizc remain witli him, and if he continues unmarried, 
(the only imputation on his good taste,) may it descend, when he can no 
longer enjoy it, to some institution devoted to the Arts he loves. 



S1»ECIMEN OF INDIAN ELOQUENCE.* 

Eloquence is not always truth, though truth is always eloquent. Wo 
give the following m(;rely as elociucncc. We believe that man, civilized or 
savage, has a right to remove the unproductive tree from the ground, to 
maki! room for the cultivation of the food necessary to his existence or his 
pleasure. We believe that the civilized cultivator has a right to those 
wastes over which tlie bulTulo, the panther, and savage, in turn and at in- 



Tliis bouutiful s]K<inn'o Dt'tlu: trlDquencc of nature, will foi-ni an apt illustratiou lo 
liic n;m;irk in an cs^iy iii tiic |>rLaciit niunbcr, \i. 2W.-- Kd. 
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tenrals, roam in search of sastenance. We believe that it is much better that 
thousands should occupy, and make gardens and corn-fields, of the wide- 
spread regions of the west, for their own delight and the impnivemelkt of 
their species, than that the fields should be the habitations of snakee and 
wolves, or beaver, and deer ; as the hunting-grondds of savageB^who^ wfafla 
employed in seeking a precarious subsistence, can never rise to the level of 
the well-instructed man. Bot yet we contemplate with pleacmre the out- 
breakings of the mind whic& has been displayed by the unfortunate chil- 
dren of our forest, sorrow for their fate, and sympathize in then: sorrows. 
^ Look," said an old man, who had once been a warrior, and was now a 
Nestor in the councils of the Iroquois, to the agent of a land company — 
" look from this hill, over those meadows through which the Mohawk 
flows to the great stream that carries it to the ocean? Look north, over 
the lands our fathers gave to Sir AVilliam, and the town still called by his 
name? Look south — look west — all is lovely, all is fair ; there the turkey, 
the pigeon, the bufialo, and the deer, were placed by the Great Spirit for the 
red man's use. All were his. The salmon lakes, and the trout streams, 
and the medicinal springs. All these were then our property, given by the 
master of life to his red men ; and the red man, gave, as he received, free- 
ly. The white man said, ' I want but little,' took all, and then said, ^ All 
is mine, my God has given all to me ; you and yours shall serve me, and 
worship my God.' Did you not say so ? Were not our fathers deceived, 
betrayed, cheated ? Too late they found it out, and then, and not till then, 
^|liey treated your fathers as enemies. But it was then too late ; they were 
Aen too many, and too knowing ; and the red man retired from the graves 
of his forefathers. He agreed to sell some, that he mightnot lose all his land. 
The wliite men told our fathers, and you tell us, that God, a man, died for us, 
and for all men ; and taught love to all men, and taught you to return good 
for evil ; but you have returned evil for the red man's good, and injury for 
hie lofe. You said, * om* God teaches us to love one another ;' yet you fought 
and killed each other ; and reddened with each other's blood the soil you 
had gained from us. We asked, * Why is this V One said, * I am French.' 
Another said, * I am English.' * But,' we asked, *are you not all Christians?' 
* Yes.' * And all believe in Him who died for all on the cross, and who 
told you to return good for evil V * Yes.' So we had proof on proof that 
the language of white men is the language of lies. We fouglit the French 
many years. We were friends to the Dutch, and to the English. The 
Dutch and the French vanished. We were true to the Englisli, though we 
saw our strengtli wasting like the tree of the forest, whose branches the 
locusts have poisoned. By-and>by all the white men were English, and, 
having no Frenchmen to kill, they began to kill each other. Then we 
asked again, * Why is this?' and our red-coated father told us, ' We are the 
true English, but the othersare Yankees.' So we believed the red-coais, and 
helped them. For when we saw tliat all were wrong, how should we 
know who were the most wrong? The Yankees were the strongest. 
The English fled, and left us to tlic wrath of your long knives. We were 
blasted, as when the thimder of heaven blasts the pine to its lowest bough. 
36 
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Then you said, * Bury the hatchet— let it be peace?' We did so. The 
Yankees have been true, as far as white men can be true. The fothers of 
tha land have not deceived us. They have had pity on us, and raised us 
npi and spread a sheltering blanket over us. But your bad men destroyed 
tDB ^dthiire-water. Whan the Yankees shall learn to love the Great Spirit, 
and to speak the truth like Indians — when you shallunite your knowledge 
with our honesty, and worship the master of life in thankfulness and tnitli, 
then we shall be the children of one God, and we will love you as our fa- 
thers lofed yonr fathers, when they first came over the sea ; and imitate 
you, and reodve your instructions, as our fathers would have done by 
your fathers, had they been true ; and we will be your younger brothers in 
unity and peace, while the rivers run to the sea, and the dews and the raio 
fall to moisten the earth." 

I have seen a speech of Red- Jacket's, the Seneca chief and orator, which 
for eloquence, may rival the speeches of Garangula; and the Mohawk 
speech of condolence, for the massacre at Schenectady, or even the celebrat- 
ed speech of Logan, made immortal by Mr. Jefierson. Red-Jacket, as he 
is called by the whites, whose real name is SaguoahOj takes the same 
ground in the speech I allude to, as that which is so finely imagined by 
Scott, for his Highland chief, Rhoderick Dhu, when standing on the moun- 
tain, and addressing Fitz James, previous to the combat Still we rejoice 
that the Southrons have civilized, or driven the highland savage to the 
western world for civilization, and that the descendants of Europe, and 
more especially those who speak the language of Hampden, Vane, and 
Pym, and inherit tlicir love of republicanism, will, and must occupy thii 
great continent of North America ; filling it with creatures to whom the 
highest degree of human happiness is necessary, and, is within read!, if 
pursued according to the dictates of wisdom and eternal truth. 



THE MINIATURE. 

When faraway, though deep impreajcd, 

Thy form lies imaged on my mind ; 
T7hi8 dear memento on my breast 

A place shall find. 

When worn by age, or cold decay. 
For such, alas, is beauty's doom; 
Tliis oft shall wake, in bright array. 

Thy beauty's bloom. 

When deatli— oh, can it ever be !— 

Tliai fair original shall blight, 
Tlieae speaking eyes shall shed o'er me 

Tlieir living light. 
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ALBUM VERSE 



No. I.— THE KISS. 

by'j. alretken, Esq. 

I ask not, Eliza, for jewels or gold, "^ 
I ask not a braid of your hair ; 
I ask not for pleasures, that dearly are sold, 
But I ask— oh, refuse not my prayer ? — 
One kiss from thy lips — so sweet — so divine 5 
And then, what delight can be equal to mine 7 

Winged with clouds of the night, in thy chamber I rest, 

To guard thee from danger or ill ; 

I rise, yet unwearied, at morning's behest, 

But with thee am lingering still. 

Then say, while around thee I ceaselessly move, 

Wilt thou never afford me one token of love ? 



tt- The fly, as it sports in the bright sunny ray, 

W Will light on thy pure lips the while ; 

And there will it sip of thy nectar away, 
.0' ^ While thou lookest on with a smile. 
u, '^ ■ Am I leas deserving a kiss than a fly 7 

'5 . Less worthy the glance of that soul-beaming eye ? 

/ Were the earth all mine own I would give it to thee, 
And the stars, as in heaven they meet; 
Yes, Eliza, the gems and the treasures of sea, 

v. I would glory to cast at thy feet 
Then grant me, I pray thee, my modest request, 
And yield to my bosom the blessing of rest ? 



No. II.-UNDER THE PICTURE OP A BUTTERFLY. 

BY JEHORAK BOWERS. 

Restless, bright, and happy thing, 

Could I thy semblance take, 
On thy light and silky wing, 

I'd ceaseless circles make 
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Round and round her lovely form, 

"Who sketched thy brilliant crest ; 
And drew each colour, true and warm, 

That decks thy golden vest. 

Fluttering fiir o'er flowery fields, 

With sunny skies above ; 
I'd sip the bloom each blossom yields, 

And live my life of love; 
Fd be the angel of thy path, 

And warn off care or strife ; 
And never pain, or never wrath. 

Should mar tliy gentle life. 

Softly flOiiting, ever nigh. 

My life would happy be. 
If the dark radiance of thine eye 

Would sometimes light on me ; 
And, as I held my glittering way,^ 

Oh, shouldst thou deign to smile ; - 
That look of rapture would repay 

My life of blissful toil. * 



NO. Ill . — S O N G . 

I LOVE THEE NOT FOR THE DARK, BRIGHT LOCKS. 
BY CHARLES JAMES CANNON. 

I love thee not for the dark bright locks. 

Thy moon-like brow tliat shade ; 
Nor darker eye, in whose thrilling glance. 

Is all love's power conveyed. 
I love thee not for the virgin rose 

That blooms thy cheek upon; 
Nor for the tall, and queen-like form, 

That graces thee alone. 

For Time will blanch thy shining locks, 

And dim thy young eye's light ; 
The rose that blooms upon thy cheek, 

His withering breath will blight ; 
And weight of years, with weight of cares. 

Thy queen-like form will bow ; 
But the pure soul that waked my love, 

Will ever be as now. 



»v . '. 
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SKETCHES OF TUE AMERICAN BAR. No. I. 



DANIEL WEBSTER. 

The celebrated statesman and lawyer, whose name stands at the head of 
the present article, needs no herald to blazon his reputation. It is not ne- 
cessary — as is the case with some other great men — that we should tell our 
readers who and what he is. His name is one of the "household terms," 
familiar in the mouth of every American ; and his reputation is one of the 
common-places of tlie times. 

Mr. Webster is regarded, in every part of the Union, with high respect ; 
but in his native New-England, the admiration entertained for him, verges 
upon enthusiasm. Whatever may be his relative height, by the side of 
Clay, Calhoun, and those other champions with whom he comes in contact, 
at Washington ; at home, he towers far above every competitor ; and it is 
almost an article in the New-England creed, that Mr. Webster is the ablest 
man in the Union. 

Rising, like most of our eminent men, from the bosom of the people, and 
having forced his way, without friends or patronage, by the mere power 
.of his own talents, the earlier and obscurer part of his history is, in gene- 
ral, but little known. We shall be able perhaps, to furnish some anecdotes 
which have never before appeared in print ; find, however apparently tri- 
fling in themselves, it is ancHxlotes of the lives of great men, in which we 
are principally interested. Bare chronological lists of offices held, cases 
argued, and books published — ^like those, for instance, so regularly digested 
according to the years of Rome, and prefixed to the Delphin Classics — 
have no charm for the general reader. Such sketches are but the skeletons 
of biography ; the world wishes to see the living features, form, and gesture. 

Daniel Webster was bom in the year 1782, in Salisbury, a pleasant vil- 
lage in the interior of New-Hampshire, rather romantically situated in the 
vicinity of the Kersargc mountain, which rears its swelling and majestic 
form in full sight of his father's homestead. His father was one of those 
independent farmers, who, if we assent to the doctrine maintained by pre- 
sident Jackson, in one of his late messages, and so severely criticised by 
ex-president Adams, form tlie best part of our population. He was a 
shrewd, sensible man ; and had been found worthy to serve his fellow-citi- 
zens in both a military and a civil capacity. He fought under Lord Am- 
herst, in the war which ended in the conquest of Canada ; and in the war 
of the revolution, he commanded a company, composed principally of his 
own neighbors and townsfolks, which did good service at Bennington, at 
the White Plains, and on several other occasions. The war over, he was 
returned to Salisbury, and was appointed a judge of the court of common 
pleas, for the county of Rockingham, which office he held till the time of his 
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death. The profits of a New-Hampshire fann are not very exorbitant, nor 
arc the emoluments of a New-Hampshire judge very great Daniel, and his 
brother Ezckicl, who was a year or two older^ had the benefit of the pub- 
lic schools of Salisbury ; but when they aspired to a college education, the 
limited means of their father obliged them to depend very much on tbdr 
own efforts. Ezekici, who died a few years since, in a very sudden \aA 
remarkable manner, while arguing a case before the supreme court of New- 
Hampshire, was a man of good sense and excellent judgment ; but he 
had not the quickness and brilliancy of Daniel. The father used to speak 
of both his boys with a good deal of complacency, but it was observed he 
dwelt principally upon the praises of EzekieL A friend, one day, inquired 
the reason ; when the old gentleman replied, " Ezckiel is a bashful boy, 
who needs a word to be said for him ; but Danid, I warrant you, will take 
care of himself." 

Mr. Webster completed an imperfect preparation for college, at Exeter 
Academy, at tliat time the only institution in the state, with the exception 
of Dartmouth College, above the rank of a district schooL He entered 
Dartmouth College at the age of fifteen, and graduated in 1801. We hare 
understood, that, during his college life, he maintained a high reputation 
among his classmates for wit and talent, and that he was a great admirer 
and constant reader of Iliulibras — a work which he occasionally quotes io 
liis si)ecchcs with the happiest effect ; but we do not learn that he was re 
markable for any very close application to study. 

Immediately on leaving college, he would have commenced the study of 
the law, but his wishes were thwarted by the necessity of providing for his 
immediate support. To replenish his exhausted finances he was obliged 
to resort to school-keeping — an occupation which, at the earlier part of his 
career, has eked out tlie failing resources of almost every eminent profes- 
sional man in New-England. Yet, in spite of the illustrious names which 
adorn tlio roll of New-England school-masters, we may justly observe, in 
the words of a celebrated German author, quoted by Cotton Mather— 
" Sceptrum illud sckolasticum phis hahet solicitudinis qaam pulcritudi- 
niSy fdus euro: quam avn\ plus impedimenti quam argcnti ,•" and so, we 
dare say, Mr. Webster found it ; for, after one year spent as preceptor of a 
school, at Frigbrough, in Maine, he returned to Salisbury, and entered his 
name in the office of Mr. Thompson, an attorney of some eminence, and 
an extensive country practice. 

Having learned all that could be learned in a country office, Mr. Web- 
ster's enterprising spirit sent him to Boston, there to complete his studies. 
He arrived at the metropolis of New-England an entire stranger. But as 
he sauntered up and down the streets, obscrvingjover an office door, a name 
with which he was familiar, he made bold to introduce himself, and pro- 
posed to become a student in the office. But the gentleman to whom this 
application was addressed, not fancying the appearance of the young man, 
or being already overstocked with students, or for some other reason, ex- 
cused himself from receiving Mr. Webster into his office. Nothing daunt- 
ed by this repulse, this disciple in search of a master, next presented 
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himself at the office of Mr. Gore, at that time one of the principal lawyers, 
and among the most eminent men in the state, where his application was 
more favorably entertained. 

It so happened, when Mr. Webster, many years afterwards, removed to 
Boston, to follow his profession there, that the gentleman who had declined 
receiving him as a student, stand'mg at that time among the leaders of the 
Suffolk bar, was frequently pitted against the new comer. And from the 
contemptuous smile, with which Mr.-'Webster twisted him to pieces, there 
were some who concluded that his early adventures in Boston had not en- 
tirely faded from the memory of the New-Hampshire advocate. 

Mr. Webster was admitted to the bar in 1805. About the time of his ad- 
mission, he received a letter from his father, in which the old gentleman 
informed him, that by dint of great exertions, he had procured for his son 
the appointment of clerk of the courts for Rockingham county; and press- 
ing him to hasten home and take possession of the office. His father evi- 
dently considered the appointment as a piece of very great good fortune ; 
but Mr. Webster, before accepting it, thought it best to consult with Mr. 
Gore. The case being laid before him, Mr. Gore suggested that should he 
accept this office, he would probably remain a mere clerk of the courts all 
his life. "You are fit," he said, " for something better. You will arrive at 
something better. I advise you not to accept it" Mr. Webster, accord- 
ingly, to the great grief of his father, wrote back a letter declining the ap- 
pointment; and about the same time having completed his studies, he left 
Boston, and opened an office in Boscawen, a small village in the neighbor- 
hood c^ Salisbury. 

We have been informed, that while a student^ Mr. Webster was apt, oc- 
casionally, to sacrifice to the muses ; and it is said that compositions of his, 
both poetiy and prose may be found in the periodicals of that day. 

Mr. Webster, at the time of his commencing practice at Boscawen, has 
been described to us by a gentleman who knew him in this early part of his 
career, and who was present at the trial of one of his first cases, as a tall, 
gaunt young man, with rather a thm face, but all the peculiarities of feature 
and complexion by which he is now distinguished. The case above alluded 
to, was concerning the property of a certain sheep, of the value of thirty 
shillings, or thereabouts; and was tried in along hall, before a justice of 
tlie peace, and the assembled idlers of the village. This case, as our inform- 
ant assures us, was argued at great length, and though Mr. Webster, who 
had not yet become known, did not seem to attract any great attention, he 
spoke, and reasoned after the same fashion, with the same plainness, point, 
and force, for which he has since been so much celebrated. 

After remaining two or three years at Boscawen, Mr. Webster removed 
to Portsmouth, the principal town in the state so far as respects wealth, po- 
pulation, and the reward of professional ability. Soon after his removal, 
he was employed to defend two prisoners, accused of counterfeiting; and 
though the cause of his clients was too desperate to be gained, he acquitted 
himself with such conspicuous ability, as to attract very general attention. 
Indeed, it has been thought by those who have had an opportunity for 
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judging, that this was an effort which he has never yet surpassed. From 
this time forward, his business and reputation rapidly increased. 

Mr. Webster, from the earliest period, exhibited a decided taste for poli- 
tics. He wrote much in the newspapers ; and though he did not accept amf 
of those state offices which form the stepping-stones of most of our polw 
cians, he was distinguished as an admirable speaker in the local cauccues 
and conventions, which abounded in Nev-Hampshire during the stormy 
period, which preceded the late war; and alkNit the time the war was de- 
clared, he was chosen a representative to Congress. 

He continued a representative from the state of New-Hampshire for four 
years, and soon became knovm at Washington as one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the party then in opposition. His speeches on the re-charter of a 
National Bank, and the resumption of specie payments, delivered during 
this period, attracted great attention, and first made him known throughout 
the country. 

In the year 1817, he removed to Boston, and for several years devoted 
himsi^lf very zealously, and almost exclusively, to his profession. His ca- 
reer at Washington had given him a reputation, and he came at once into 
a very extensive practice. 

Mr. Wel)ster had already made himself conspicuous throughout the 
Union, as an orator and a statesman ; the great case of Dartmouth coUege, 
versus Woodard, which came on for argument in the supreme court of the 
United States, in the spring of 1818, afforded him an opportunity of prov- 
ing, in the eyes of the nation, his ability as a lawyer. This was his first 
iuiportant case in that court. Ever since, his business there has been con- 
stantly increasing ; and, of late years, he has relinquished his practice in 
the stale courts almost entirely. 

The first office to which Mr. Webster was appointed, after he became a 
citizen of Massachusetts, was that of one of the delegates from Boston, to 
the Convention held in 1820, for the revision of the State Constitution. 
This was, perhaps, the ablest and most venerable public body ever assem- 
bled in New-England; and during its session, Mr. Webster distinguished 
himself by several able speeches on most of the important points which 
came up for consideration. 

As Mr. Wel)st(;r's business began now to convey him regularly every 
winter, to Washington, aseat in Congress would be no great embarrassment 
to him. He was accordingly chosen to rej)rcsent the city of Boston, in the 
seventeenth Congress, and took his seat in Dtjcember, 1823. He continued 
in the House of lleprescntativcs till 182G, when he was chosen a senator 
from Massachusetts, an office which he still holds with increasing honor to 
his country and himself. 

• It is not our present purpose to enter hito a detail of iMr. Webster's foren- 
sic or legislative exertions. We may oliserve, however, that it has not 
been soluly to these species of eloquence that he has confined himself. To 
his talent as a caucus orator, we have before alluded; and Faneuil Hall, on 
more than one great occHJision,when the predominance of the party with which 
lie acted, was threatened, or some engrossing question of politics agitated 
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the public mind, has witnessed his wonderful ability in fixing the wavering 
judgment of his fellow-citizens. He has also occasionally exerted himself in 
that line of eloquence which the ancients called panegyrical. His most 
celebrated performances of this sort, are his Discourse in commemoration 
of the Settlement of Neic-England, his Address on laying" the comer' 
atone of the Bunker Uili Monument — a monument, by the way, not yet 
finished, nor, to all appearance, ever like to be — and his Eulogy on John 
Adams and Thoma^^ Jefferson, These are all able performances ; but the 
genius of Webster secuns to us, not so well adapted to success in a style of 
speakinflf, which requires not so much a clear and penetrating intellect, as 
a vivid fancy nnd a copious imagination. 

During the last three or four years, Mr. Webster's fame has extended to 
the remotest districts of the country ; his speeches on the subject of Nulli- 
fication, having made him every whore known as the great champion of 
the Constitution. He is now al>out fifty, and has readied the maturity of 
his powers, if not the climax of his fame. Let us exliibit an outline of his 
character and genius under the three-fold aspect of a statesman, an orator, 
and a lawyer. 

As a statesman, Mr. Webster is distinguislicd for his just and compre- 
hensive ideas of politics. He never sufitTs liimself to be deceived and mis- 
led by his own imagination, or the cant of a party. With a keen and pe- 
netrating eye, he looks through the mists, in which popular delusion, or tiie 
arts of party leaders, may have enshrouded the public interests, and takes 
such views as are prompted by enlightened judgment and sound good 
sense. His ideas of i)olitics are not only just, but there is a certain magna- 
nimity — a sober magnificence about them ; and, if placed in a situation of 
power, his administration would certainly be conspicuous for some great 
projects of public benefit. Such is the character of Mr. Webster's states- 
manship, wlion he is left at liberty to act for himself. But he, like all other 
politicians, is sometimes obliged to yield the dictat(;sof hisown judgment 
to the decisions of inferior men, and to " give up to party what was meant 
for mankind." This is a misfortune, indeed, to which he seems peculiarly 
ex])i)sed ; for With all the stalesman-Uke qualities of his mind — with all his 
power ovt^r the people in their primary assemblies — he seems to lack cer- 
tain of the gifts of a great practical politician. He seems better qualified 
to fight in the ranks, tlian at the head of the political array — more fit to be 
the champion than tlie leader of a party. H(j is content to obey, when he 
ouglit to command ; and he asivs the advice of a committee of his friends, 
at Boston, instead of forming his own plans, and carrying, as he might do, 
the pi'<)plc Willi him. Hence it is, that his personal influence is very limit- 
ed, and that he is regarded at W'ashinglon rather as the advocate of New- 
Kngland, than as a great iwlitical h»ader. 

As an orat(»r, Mr. Wet)ster may jusily claim in rank high above all his 
competitors. \\'\' do not mean that there are not other living orators, who 
have, perhaps, a f»n*atiT leuiporary iiifluencti over their admirers, and ex- 
cite a higlier dogroe of momentary enthusiasm. 'I'liere is more than one 
Hortensius to rival in the pubhc e&timation this New-England Cicero. Time, 
37 
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however, will inevitably award the palm to the eloquence of Mr. Webster/ 
In this respect, and in a few others, he resembles Burka Both these great 
men were ill-qualified — whether by the peculiarities of their situation^ or the 
character of their genius — for party leaders ; both, on several important 
questions, relied upon the judgment of men far inferior to themselves ; both 
are distinguished for a comprehensive and philosophical view of poUticiy 
no less striking in their written, than in their spoken speeches; and Web- 
ster, like Burke, will fill a greater space in the public eye, just in proportion 
as the temporary contests of party politics pass into obscurity. It is the 
just and general views embraced in a speech, that give it any permanent 
value. Such views have an interest, and an authority, at all times, and by 
such views are Mr. Webster's speeches remarkably distinguished. Com- 
pare, for instance, the speeches of Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay, on the tariflf 
of 1824. Mr. Clay's speech was well adapted to the time and the occasion. 
But it was adapted almost solely to that particular time, and that particu- 
lar occasion. His topics are, many of them, temporary ; and through the 
whole speech, he relies more upon indefinite statements and general decla- 
mation, than on any great principles of political philosophy. Mr. Web- 
ster, on the other hand, with no less adaptation to the occasion, relied on 
general principles, and just argument. The rhetoric of Mr. Clay, as it ap- 
pears on paper, has lost its power ; but the clear reasoning, the keen logic, 
and the sound political wisdom of Mr. Webster's printed speech^ will 
always insure for it readers and admirers. 

The style of Mr. Webster's oratory is original and peculiar. He has no- 
thing of round and swelling declamation ; and little of pla3rful fancy or po- 
etical imagination. Few speakers of the present day deal so little in tropes 
and figures. His style is plain and strong, but remarkably clear and cor- 
rect ; and his argument has all the just arrangement and degant simplici- 
ty of a demonstration in Euclid. <^ If you would teach your son to reason," 
said Locke, " let him read Cliillingworth." If you would learn the full 
force of just argument, we would say to every American, read the speeches 
of Mr. Webster. But Mr. Webster's speeches, with all their logic, are by 
no means wanting in warmth and spirit. There is a way of addressing the 
passions through the medium of the understanding of which he is well 
aware, and of which he often avails himself. He has, too, a view of sar- 
casm, for which he is much celebrated ; and which often adds a spice to the 
driest piece of argument His sarcasm is, however, for the most part, only 
a peculiar modification of his logic. It is a specimen of that sort of reason- 
ing, denominated by the schoolmen, a reductio ad absurdum. He takes 
the doctrine of his opponents for granted, and then shows to what ridicu- 
lous consequences it would lead. 

From the peculiarities of Mr. Webster's oratory, it must be obvious to 
every one, how efficient he must be as a lawyer. If such eloquence as we 
have described, prevails with a caucus or a senate, when brought to bear 
upon a jury or a court, it is perfectly irresistible. But Mr. Webster is as 
remarkable in the management of a cause— in displaying its strong points, 
and concealing its weak ones — as in an argument Whatever may be his 
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merits as a practical politician, as a practical lawyer he is vnrivaUed. He 
excels particularly in sifting testimony ; and though sometimes too harsh 
with an honest but unfaTorable witness, in the case of a witness dishonest 
oi^nwilling, his power of extracting the truth is truly admirable. He is 
not thought, however, to be very deep in what is called legal learning; and 
though no advocate has a greater weight with the court, he seems to rely 
not so much on cases and precedents, as on a just application of general 
principles to the particular facts of his case. 



THE WAY TO WIN. 

IMtTATED PROM PONTENELLB. 
[bT JOHN SMITB.] 

Apollo erst, as Daphne fled, 

And swiftly after her he sped, 

Would fain have won the fair one's smile, 

And cried his merits all the while. 

Thus, one by one, — 

" I am the gifted god of song," — 
The fair one bounded still along — 
" I play the lute, I strike the lyre, 
I sing with all a seraph's fire." 

She would not stay. 

" I know each healing root and flower, 
I '11 teach them to thee in thy bower." 
She did not deign to turn and see 
The learned god, but swifter she 

Still kept her way. 

** And I can heal thine every ill, 
Disease shall have no power to kill, 
Nor dim thine eye, nor parch thy skin, 
For I am god of medicine." 

She, screaming, fled< 

But had he said, " Divinely fair !" 
She would have listened briefly there, — 
" Behold thy slave, a blooming youth !" 
She would have turned, to know the truth 

Of what he said, — 

" And I am gay, gallant, and free. 
Come be my love, I love but thee 1" 
She had perceived his great good sense, 
And known the god of eloquence, — 

She had been won. 
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DOINGS OF THE DEAD. 

A FRAGMENT. 
FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF A TRATELLER. 

'' Coffins stood round like open pressesi 

That shaw'd the dead in their last dresses." — ^Tam O'Sbahtea. 

The letter I received impressed me with the deepest melancholy. I 
wish I was in Boston, said I, with a sigh that spoke strongly of incredulityi 
whether that event would ever take place. It was almost warranted. — 
Vast masses of dun lurid clouds were hurrying past the half shrouded 
and sickly looking moon, partially revealing the gigantic undulations of 
the mountain, and savage scenery around. The dismal old inn where 
I was, though it looked far more like a bandit's den thap a place of refuge, 
seemed comfortable, compared with the hideous prospect before me ; and 
coupled with the terrors and dangers of last evening's joumeyings, made 
me almost resolve not to attempt the journey any farther. " The last party 
that entered the mountain gorge, were never heard of," said a young Eng- 
lish traveller, who had accompanied us from Lombardy ; at the same time 
adjusting his cravat, and examining the locks of his pistols. " There are 
doings often perpetrated here, that make the very blood run cold, and for 
Englishmen and Republicans, the priests have no mercy." I knew it well. 
I had often before heard of their fearful deeds, and I made up my mind I 
would not stir until an escort arrived ; when an old monk entered the 
apartment, — he was one of the most forbidding mortals I ever saw. Pale 
and sallow, yet withal, of a form bony and upright. I had seen him be* 
fore in Venice, and I well remembered the disagreeable impression he pro- 
duced upon me, strongly reminding me of the Inquisition vaults, and the 
Council of Ten. His appearance now did not at all add to my pleasant 
feelings ; and when addressing the passengers, and fixing his terrible eye 
on me in particular, he said, " young man, go on this evening, you will not 
be allowed to remain here. I felt my mind completely overspread with 
the gloom of the most dismal forebodings, and why, or wherefore, I could 
not tell — seemed almost doomed to premeditated destruction. However, 
there was no remedy, so, buttoning up my coat with the utmost resolution 
I could muster, I prepared, though with strange misgivings, to encounter 
the hazards of the dreaded road. It was now about two o'clock in the 
morning, which, to use an Hibcmicism, is the gloomiest hour of the night ; 
and through the darkness, made visible, of the stage lamp, I could discover 
the heavy muddy diligence, and the horses, standing with heads drooping, 
and spiritless, waiting for me. I was hastened by another exclamation from 
the detested friar, and stumbled with the utmost reluctance into a comer 
of the front seat, the iron steps were put up with a clank, and the driver 
with a sleepy drawl to his horses, gave a crack of his whip, and on we 
trotted for Milan. The night was misty, but a dull light sufficed to show 
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me indistinctly, that the stage was full of passengers, and in spite of robbers, 
banditti, and terrors, sundry nasal sounds, that they were all asleep. My 
reflections made it impossible for me to follow their example, and I soon 
perceived, from the almost total darkness which overshadowed us, that we 
were in the deepest and most dangerous defiles of the mountain. 

I had hardly become sensible of the change in the geography of the 
country, when I was aroused, in a most unwelcome manner, which in- 
stantly confirmed all my fears. Two men sprang from the side of the 
road, and while one, seizmg the leaders by the reins with horrible oaths, 
presented a cocked pistol at the driver, the other opened the door of the 
diligence, and, pulling down the steps, took me by the arm without saying 
a word, abruptly drew me from my scat, and then, releasing me from his 
grasp, beckoned me to follow him. I was unwilling to do so, but was 
drawn along by some powerful and unaccountable attraction. The road 
had been at this place cut into the side of the mountain, and the preci- 
pice ran down very steep for some hundred feet, and then branched off into 
a forest. My companion, or guide, or whatever he was, hastily left the 
road, and preceding me, plunged into one of the deep ravines which ran 
down from its side. A brook was falling in mimic cascades down the 
gorge, and it was with much difficulty that we made our way through the 
thick under-brush. We continued descending for some time, when, taking 
a side path, almost impassable from brambles, and wild briar-vines, we at 
once stood before the door of a venerable Catliedral. My guide gave three 
loud knocks, and the door was opened by an unseen hand. We entered — 
I could see obscurely from the dim light of the wax candles on the altar, 
the vaulted roof— the brines and monuments along the walls, and the ban- 
ners of the various families which they were intended to commemorate, 
hanging over them in gloomy festoons. The moment that the cathedral 
door opened, my guide disappeared, but impelled by some mysterious im- 
pulse, I went up to the altar, and kneeling there, alone, endeavored to pray. 
It was so still that I could hear the half-aspirated whispers from my own 
lips, and now and then the rustling of the old blood-stained flags which 
swept drearily to and fro with the wind. Suddenly I was startled by a 
voice sounding from the other end of the edifice, cracked and trembling 
with extreme age, in fretful querulous tones, " why Geoffry, ye lazy var- 
let, why have ye not lit the church ? ye loon,— and a stranger to see our 
bonny company, light up, ye villain — light up, the minute." I had hardly 
time to turn — the words were scarcely uttered, when every chandelier glit- 
tered and shone as if it had been covered with fire, — the altar— the chan- 
ce — the shrines— «very thing — every place was as plain as day. I gazed 
around me in admiration. The church was surrounded with pictures and 
shrines. 1 walked around and surveyed them. Here, with her offerings of 
flowers, and her wax candles burning bright and clear, was the Madonna — ^her 
lovely countenance beaming with celestial sweetness, as she gazed on the 
infant Saviour nestling in her arms ; the Baptist standmg at her knee, and 
Saint Elizabeth pressing the plump little foot to her lips — and then John 
in the island of Patroos, his bones staring from their scanty covering of 
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sack-cloth, and his gaunt features beaming with inspiration from among 
the cloud of scattered grey hair and venerable beard, as with upturned 
face he received from the ilamc-encircled trumpet above him, the hxAy Re- 
velation. Armed, cap-a-pee, the cold marble figure of the Crusader, ex- 
tended on its couch of stone, seemed to lack but breath to make it instinct 
with life, and prompt to fight the "Paynim proud," for the Holy Sepul- 
chre, — to conquer, or vanquished, leave his bones to whiten on the arid 
deserts of Palestine. And here the cross of Constantine, richly emUazon- 
ed on its altar, was the crucifixion — the Saviour— extended on the cro8B| 
the thieves on each side of him — the head just bowed, and the awful ^ U 
is finished /" announced to the nations by frighful phenomena— the son 
^turned to blood, throwing a livid unnatural glare on the assembled multi- 
tude — the war-horses riderless, rearing and plunging with distended nos- 
trils — the convulsion of the solid mountain — ^the aflfrighted gestures of the 
soldiery, horror-stricken, as they wildly lift their hands to ward off that 
toppling crag, which, torn from its foundation by the earthquake, in 
another instant will grind them to powder ; and the Centurion, holding 
tighter in his grasp the crimson flag, which, shaken fiercely in the wild 
wind, seems to deride the coward Jew, even in that dread scene, wUh his 
abject slavery ; and San Sebastian, his streammg eyes lifted to heaven m 
hope and resignation ; and **** the tinkling of a bell attracted my attention. 
I turned again towards the altar. Boys clad in scarlet swimg their censers 
to and fro, and the church was filled with incense. A train of monks in 
purple robes, embroidered with white crosses, were ofilciating in the mass. 
Their deep grave chaunt sounded low and solemn, and rising to deep bass, 
was at intervals taken up by a single female voice in the choir, which, high 
above the tones of the organ, with surpassing sweetness ascended higher 
and higher, until every nook in the lofty arches above, appeared filled and 
overflowing with the rich melody, which then again descended lower, lower, 
lower, until the imagination would trace its tones in the sighing of the 
X>a88ing breeze. The holy wafer, and consecrated blood, were prepared at 
the altar. I stood almost entranced. The monks drew near me, and 
placing their extended hands upon my head, muttered benedictions over 
me ; then crossing themselves, with genuflexions, and eyes lifted to hea- 
ven, uttered in loud voices — " Ora pro nobis, O mater dei, Ora pro iUum 
qui periturus ; Salvator hominum 1 filius Gloriee ! ora pro ilium." — ^ Ora 
pro ilium," again arose from the choir, in that single female voice, rising 
with an intensity that made the old walls re-echo the petition, and then de- 
scending like the fluttering of a wounded bird, became less, less^-and all 
was still. The monks passed, and crossing themselves, slowly retired. 
The lights began to grow dim — flickered — brightened — glimmered again, 
and then the whole church was wrapt in darkness. I stood a few moments 
bewildered and amazed, but again the silence was broken by the dissonant 
voice of the sexton giving orders to his assistant. I heard the dull clank- 
ing of iron, as the crow-bar was plied at the crumbling masonry ; it gave 
way and the door of the vault grated harshly on its hinges. A lurid glare 
like that of a furnace burst from its mouth. The altar and shrine were 
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Bd in the savage glare that Carravaggio delights to throw upon his 
M — ^how different from that which illumined its walls a moment 
e. I waited hut a moment in suspense, and then endeavored to hide 
If behind one of the columns, but the little withered figure of the 
n, the being of a previous century, came hobbling towards the place 
e I stood. On he came, bearing a torch in his hand, peering first this 
and then that, as if in search of something. Instinctively I knew 
[ was the object of his search. I pressed close against the side of the 
, but I reckoned without my host. The withered atomy came to the 

where I had ensconced myself, and holding his li^t within a few 
m of my face, half spoke, half shrieked: '^ Yeer welcome. Sir, yeer 
>me, we've been waiting for ye a long time, ye have come to look at 
last lodgings, are ye ? and ye have received the unction. We are all 
mfortable as can be, only its a little damp, and the old lords make 
a noise, cracking their jokes, and throwing dice on the tops of their 
18 ; ye'll just recollect that its no improper, as they'll all hurra for 

at the sound of the first trumpet ; but come along, come along. I 
' ye'd be one of us before the week was through, and ye'll see what 
e place I've fitted up for ye. I've kicked the coffins of the young 
s aside, and ye'll have a bonny place, your honor; ye'll not forget 
axton — let me show your honor down ;" and saying this, the hateful 
[ took me by the arm, and hobbling by my side, led me unwilling, 
ess — " each particular hair standing on end," towards the vault. We 
t to it, and then we went down, down — we stood on the bottom, and 

I saw my future companions — Ugh I a fearful company. They say 
lead lie still until the day of Judgment — 'tis false ! the moment the 
-doors are closed they all assume the same form and characteristics 
lien living. The vault was as light as day, but it was a strange light, 
enish haze — sickly — poisonous — as if the deadly miasma of the fens 
turned to fiamo. The dead men were sitting on their coffins — their 
8 drawn up, and their chins resting upon their hands, which were 
d upon them, and each had a silver lamp resting upon the lid at its 

They all gazed with such a deadly cadaverous look upon me, that 
»lood ran cold, and stagnated in my veins. As I passed along the ex- 
ad rows of coffins, their eyes all turned and fixed on me, in the same 
that ihc eyes of a portrait appear to follow you. I looked in every 
ter to avoid them, but for a hundred yards each side of me, the 
lly faces, blanched lips, and the deep sunken eyes, appearing more 
in their sockets, from the white mufflers securing the lower jaw, sur- 
d me with frightful interest. The sexton had closed his mouth, the 
lent we entered the vault, and now preceded me a few steps, creepmg 
ly and stealthily, with his face turned towards me, over his shoulder 
was now as death-like and unmoved as any of them. I would have 
1 worlds to have been out from among that ghastly crew — ^but a spell 
on me. I kept making the circuit of that vault, like a wild beast in 
age. In one place I passed an old knight, sitting grim aud ghastly, as 

constraint ; his long beard flowing over his winding-sheet, on the 
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spot where he had been placed a century before. The mailed gauntletSy 
and long two-handed sword, lying by the hand which, palsied, could not 
clench them. How his cold grey eye glared on me ! and near him, cutoff 
in the budding bloom of her loveliness, rested the colorless image of her, 
whose beauty was proclaimed amid the shattering of spears, in jousts 
and tournaments, and in the high revelry of the wassail cup and banquet 
hall. And here, of later date, the sharp features of the lawyer appeared 
still sharper, as the pinching hand of death had passed over them ; his 
casuistry could nought avail him. The assuming ignorance of the phy- 
sician, — the hypocritical sanctity of the divine, were strong in the expres- 
sion that the remorseless savage had frozen on them with his chilling 
touch. Did they find in that cold vault their theories realized ? Child- 
hood, manhood, old age, were staring on me ; the faces of the dead became 
to me as neighbors. I thought myself buried before my time — ^hours and 
days appeared to pass over me — but tramp, — tramp, preceded by the indo- 
fatigable sexton, did I hurry around that den. A burst of music from the 
organ in the church, alone swept over me. Oh ! it was most strange ! It 
was touched by no earthly hand— it was grand — terrible — ^wild. First rose 
a scarce audible sound from the smallest pipe, and then a full burst, like a 
peal of thunder, poured in the whole mass of trumpets, and then rolling 
and rising, and falling, the most exquisite symphonies, playing in the inter- 
vals, it would grow fainter and fainter, till my heart sickened with its ai- 
deavor to catch it, exquisite as the morning hymn of the Cherubims in 
adoration : and these deafening, yelling roars, as if the fiends of hell were 
bursting from their confinement. The organ ceased. Another moment — 
the dead men arose from their cofiSns, and each grasping his light, held it 
in his extended hand, and leaning forward, stared fiercely and threatening 
at me. My time had come. — The sexton unresisted passed a cord around 
me, securing my arms to my body. The old grim knight slowly drew his 
sword — a hellish laugh rung around the vault, — he measured his distance, 
— he wielded it with both hands whistling around his head^another mo- 
ment would have severed me from scalp to shoulder. I gasped, I endea- 
vored to call out — The fatal shock suddenly felL 

" Friend I Friend ! hallo, what the deuce is the matter with you,"— and 
with a shake I opened my eyes, and never was man more rejoiced than I, 
when the rough shake of a fellow-passenger awoke me from a dream ; and 
the horrors of decapitation was nothing but the pulling up the coach at the 
Tremont House. 

It appeared that I had fallen asleep, and by the jolting of the stage had 
been thrown into a very uncomfortable position, and with my head sunk 
into my breast, had been breathing like a man in an apoplexy. My outcry 
roused the rest of the passengers from their slumbers. "Driver, driver, 
stop — stop the stage, here's a man in a fit," said one, " We shall be all mur- 
dered," screamed another, in the shrill tones of a woman's voice.—" Wo- 
man, be still !" growled a third, " the man's only dreaming." " Sure 
enough," said I, apologizing, for disturbing their slumbers. " I was but 
dreaming, but it was of the DOINGS OF THE DEAD I" 
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THE COMING IN OP SPRING. 

BT OORNELIUS WBBBE. 

The voice of Spring — the voice of Spring, 

I hear it from afer ! — 
He comes with sunlight on his wing, 

And ray of morning star : 
His impulse thrills through rill and flood, 

It throbs along the main, — 
'Tis stirring in the wakinff wood. 

And trembling o'er the plain ! 

The Cuckoo's call from hill to hill. 

Announces he is nigh ; 
The Nightingale has found the riU 

She loved to warble by ; 
The Thrush to sing is aU athirst, 

But will not till he see 
Some sign of Him — then out will burst 

The treasured melody ! 

He comes — ^he comes ! Behold, behold. 

That glory in the East — 
Of burning beams, of glowing gold. 

And light by Ught increased ! 
The heavy clouds have rolled away. 

That darkened sky and earth ; 
And Uue and splendid breaks the day. 

With universal mirth ! 

Already, to the skies the Lark 

Mounts &st on dewy wings — 
Already, round the heavens, hark ! 

His happy anthem rings — 
Already, Earth unto her heart 

Inhales the genial heat — 
Already, see the flowers start. 

To beautify his feet ! 

The Violet is sweetening now, 
The air of hill and ddl ; 
38 
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The Snow-drops, that from Winter's brow, 

As he retreated, fell, 
Have turned to flowers, and gem the bowers 

Where late the wild storm whirled ; 
And warmer rays, with lengthening days, 

Give verdure to the world. 

The work is done ; — ^but there is One 

Who has the task assigned — 
Who guides the serviceable Sun, 

^d gathers up the wind ; — 
Who showers down the needful rain. 

He measures in His hand ; 
And rears the tender-springing grain, 

That life may fill the land. 

The pleasant Spring, the joyous Spring ! 

His course is onward now ; — 
He comes with sunlight on his wing, 

And beauty on his brow ; 
His impulse thrills through rill and flood. 

And throbs along the main, — 
'Tis stirring in the waking wood, 

And trembling o'er the plain. 



We cannot refrain from inserting the foUoMring extract from the letter of the gifted 
gentleman who sent us the above. 

''London, Marefa 1, 18S1 
♦♦♦♦♦♦ "But perhaps this offer of mine may not be sufficient to tempt you? 
Poetry certainly is a drug here, at which the reading public make most Indierously 
wry faces ; but in America, where there is more simplicity of manners, and much 
more freshness of the feelings, it is, perhaps — nay, I have no doubt it ia "in better 
adorn." My rhymes may not be such as will "witch the western world with Terse- 
manship," but I send them to you on a venture. If you hke them, the probability is, 
that your reading public may be Uko-mindcd ; if you do not, why, then I have only 
taken some Uttlc trouble to show you that I am willing to oblige you, and that I couM 
not oblige you as much as I wished.** 

It would indeed argue but Httlc for the taste or feelings of any people, where verses 
so replete with many of the finest beauties of poetry and thought, as the specimtn 
we have given, would not be appreciated. Our readers will have the gratification of 
occasionally perusing other pieces from the same pen. — ^Ed. 
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AMY DAYTON. 

'* The night of oppression shall end, 

The dawn of thy glory shall rise ; 
And the star of thy hope shall ascend 

To its zenith again in tlie skies!" — ^Brooks. 

At that period of our revolutionary struggle when the weak de- 
spaired, and eveh the most sanguine doubted, of the success of the 
cause in which they were engaged, the village of Mapleton — a beau- 
tiful little place on the , fell into the hands of a party of the 

enemy, under Major Fetherstone, an officer, whose profligacy and 
cruelty were less questionable than his courage. Scarcely had he 
taken possession of his new quarters, when Amy Dayton, the 
daughter of a respectable villager, who, like most of his neighbors, 
had gone to fight the battles of his country, became the " Cynthia 
of the minute." Though not strikingly beautiful, there was so 
much natural grace in every movement of her tall and commanding 
figure — something so delightful in the varied expression of her sunny 
countenance, and something so winning in the murmured music of 
her silvery voice, that no one could look upon her without admiring 
— if he felt not something warmer than mere admiration — and Ma- 
jor Fetherstone, who had long roved " from flower to flower," among 
the proudest beauties of his native land, became, upon the instant, 
deeply enamoured of this floweret of the wild, that seemed 



■ " born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

Had the intentions of the Major been as honorable as they were 
the contrary, or had he been fighting for, instead of against, her 
country. Amy Dayton would never have listened with a willing ear 
to his tale of love, for her young heart's affections had long been in 
the keeping of another, and with him, the young, the gifted, and the 
brave, whom her imagination had endowed with all the perfections 
of humanity, a fen better man than Major Fetherstone must have 
suflered in comparison. 

At an early hour one morning, a few weeks after the Major's oc- 
cupation of the village, a creature of that officer's, known by the name 
of Sergeant Jack, bolted into the biir-rooni of the Indian Queen, and 
demanded admission to the apartment of his superior. 

" Why," said the landlord, " as I han't heerd nothing of the Major 
this wibrning, I don't think he's up yet. Howsomnever, I'll send Joe 
up for to see. Here Joe, run up to the Major's room, and see if you 
can't hear any thing on him. Have you any petikelar business with 
liim, Sergau? 
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"Why, what is it to you, whether I have or not?' said the 
Sergeant. 

" O, nothing, only ^" 

" Well, for the gratification of your d d Yankee curiosity, Fll 

tell you this once. I want to see him concerning some prisoners I 
without. 

" Prisoners, Sergan ?" 

" Yes, a couple of your hot-headed rebels," was the answer. 

" Officers, or privates ?" 

"Neither, I believe." 

"What then, pray?" 

" Why an officer and a private, I take it.'' 

" You'm nice in your distinctions, Sergan." 

*• Officer-Uke, you know — Must regard distinction." 

" Am they old or young ?" 

" Why, the oldest is young enough to be a son, and the youngei^ 
might easily be a father." 

" You'm a dry joker, Sergan," observed the host 

" Reason good, my old boy ! I've not had a drop to drink for the 
last hour ; so hand me some of your usquebaugh, thisit being the most 
loyal Uquor in tliis d d rebeUious country, and 

'' Chalk it on the barrel head, along with the old aoorey 

And I'll pay you up my reckoning when the wars they are o'er.** 



The landlord did as he was required, and after finishing hk polar 
tion, Sergeant Jack proceeded to the apartment of the Major, who^ 
he had informed him, was ready to admit him. 

" What now, Sergeant?" demanded the Major, as that worthy en- 
tered. 

"Why, an't please your honor," he replied, bending his body, and 
sinking his voice to the most humble tone, " I have brought you a 
couple of prisoners." 

" Fellows that resisted your attacks on their hen-roost, I suppose,'' 
said the Major, with a contemptuous laugh. 

" No, your honor, no; but a couple of men that, though in the 
disguise of Indians, I have good reason to believe are spies ?" 

"Spies ! say you ? Where did you find them?" 

" Skulking among the cedars about half a mile up the river." 

" Did they surrender themselves peaceably to you ?" 

" O no, your honor ; but though they fought it out bravely ; having 
some of our brave fellows with me, we soon brought them to terms." 

"I will see them," said the Major, rising. Then, followed by the 
Sergeant, he descended to the front of the inn, where he found the 
prisoners strongly guarded, and surrounded by a number of the white 
and black tatterdemalions of the village, who slunk away on the 
appearance of the dreaded Major. 
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The prisoners, as stated by Serjeant Jack, were in the disguise of 
Indians, and indeed, the younger, who was tall and rather slender, 
looked the very thing he pretended to be ; but no one could, for a 
moment, mistake the elder for a son of the forest, so little were his 
short, rotund figure, and plump, merry-looking face in keeping with 
the character he had attempted to personate. After looking long and 
earnestly in the face of the former, who unshrinkingly return^ his 
gaze, Major Fetherstone demanded of him who and what he was. 

" A soldier of Freedom," was the reply. 

"An ofiicer of the rebel army. Am I not right ?" 

" My countryman have honored me with a conunission." 

"Which you have dishonored by assuming the dress of the lawless 
savage." 

" Did a man's honor depend upon his dress," replied the prisoner, 
with a glance at the well-dressed person of the Major, " then would 
Major Fetherstone rank high among honorable men." 

" And who dare say he does not?" demanded the Major, with eyes 
flashing fury. 

^ One that knows him well." 

" Indeed !" 

" Ay, even I — Charles Harleigh,^^ 

"Hah !" ejaculated the Major, while a thrill of fiendish joy shot 
through his frame, as he thought of the power he now held over 
Amy Dayton, by having the life of his rival in his hands. " You 
hold strange language, sir ; he continued, " though you possess such 
a perfect knowl^e of me, until this morning I do not think we 
ever met" 

"Nor did we ; but such men as Major Fetherstone are known to 
thousands by whom they were never seen." 

" Insulting !" muttered the Major. Then, turning to the elder 
prisoner, he asked, " Who, sir, are you ?" 

" My name is Jonathan Dayton, for many years a resident of this 
village, and at present a soldier in the service of my country." 

" In other words — a rebel." 

" As you please, sir," said Dayton, coolly ; " we shan't quarrel 
about terms." 

" Well, Mr. Dayton, can you assign any reason for appearing in 
this disgiiise?" 

" I think I can, and the very best reason in the world, too ; I dam't 
q>pear without it. I had a kind a hankering arter home, and, as I 
knew this part of the country to be rather unsettled, I thought I 
mought reach it with greater safety by dressing myself up in disguise, 
which I now look upon as a blamed foolish notion. This 'ere chap, 
that you seem to have taken sich a fancy to, wanted to come with me, 
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and for my sake, rather than his own, he consented to dress himself 
like a redskin. So there's the why and the wherefore." 

" You must be aware," said Major Fetherstone, with an unwonted 
assumption of dignity, "that the fact of your having been taken near 
our camp, in disguise, would naturally lead me to the conclusion that 
you came as spies, and should I act according to the precedent of 
one of your own generals, I might this instant hang you upon one 
of yonder trees ; but a British officer can only punish where punish- 
ment is merited. You shall, therefore, be tried as soldiers should 
be ; and according as your judges shall determine, soshall it be done 
unto you. Sergeant, to your care I commit the prisoners ; and see 
that they want nothing consistent with your duty to grant Here 
the Major left them, and proceeded immediately to the dwelling of 
Dayton's wife, in which, fortunately as he conceived, he found Amy 
alone. 

" Good morrow to you, my fair one," said the Major, gaily, as he 
approached the blooming daughter of him whom he had just con- 
signed to prison. 

" Good morning, sir," said Amy, coldly ; as she rose to ofl^ him 
a seat. 

"I hope you do not consider my visit ill-timed. Miss Dayton;" said 
he, in a tone of witching softness, "knowing, as you do, that it has 
been prompted purely by the longings of a lover to hear the voice of 
her in whom his soul delis^htcth." 

" You know well, sir," returned Amy, with a dash of bitterness 
in her tone, " that at what time soever your visits are made, they 
miist be received." 

" How unkind this is of you. Amy! when you know that it gives 
me more pleasure to look upon that lovcl}^, but ah ! |inkind counte- 
nance, than, with all my devotion to my royal master, I could feel at 
lieholding Washington, and his rebel host, at the foot of the throne, 
suing for pardon." 

" And O, that we might never meet till then." 

" In faith, my fair one, that would not be long. Already your 
deeply infatuated countrymen are aware of the desperate nature of the 
game they are playing, and only wait a fitting opportunity to throw 
it up ; and when they shall abandon the cause " 

" Abandon the cause !" exclaimed the maiden, the fire of enthusi- 
asm lighting up her whole countenance ; "abandon the cause for 
which a Washington fights — a Warren bled ! They may be beat- 
en, crushed, exterminated ! — but while Ufe beats in the bosoms of my 
countrymen, that cause they never can — they never will abandon !" 

" You are an incorrigible rebel. Amy," said the Major, smiling ; 
^ but a truce to the ungentle subject. Now let us talk of love." 
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^^ How can he, Major Fetherstone, who breathes aothmgbut hatred 
to my country, talk of love to me ?" 

" I do not hate your country, my fair Amy ; and though circum- 
stances have obliged me to war with your countrymen, there is one 

at least of the fair daughters of your country whom I love as ^ 

" The wolf loves the lamb." 

" How well you know your power ! But, come — I have no time 
for further trifling — will you, by becoming mine, render happy the 
heart that adores you?" 

" Major Fetherstone," said Amy, resuming her former coldness of 
manner, " I have told you over and over — and I now repeat it — thai 
on no conditions can I, nor will I, ever become yours." 

"By heavens!" exclaimed the Major, in a tone and manner more 
consonant to his natural character than the gentle ones he had hither- 
to used to her, "you shall !" 

^^ Shall, Major Fetherstone?" said she, while the spirit of her 
country flashed from her eyes ?" 

" Yes, shail ! I have long known for whom I was rejected, and 
fortune has now kindly placed him in my power. One word of 
mine restores him to life and liberty, or sends him to a felon's death. 
Tou smile incredulously. Amy ; but it is well known to all the vil- 
lage, that Harleigh — the favored Harleigh — and your fiotther, are now 
my prisoners.'' 

" If it has pleased heaven," said Amy, in a voice which she meant 
to be firm, while the bloodless hue of her cheek, and the slight qui- 
vering of her lip betrayed her inward struggle ; " to place at your 
disposal the lives of those dearest to me, it is my duty to submit ; but 
beware how thou sheddest innocent blood, for assuredly it will be re- 
quired of thee.* So saying, she retreated to an inner apartment, to 
which the Major made an attempt to follow, but the sudden man- 
ner in which she closed the door in his face, obliged him to desist. 

The prison to which Harleigh and Dayton had been conducted, 
was a substantial farm-house Uiat the soldiers of Fetherstone had 
possessed themselves of, and, to his surprise, Harleigh soon discover- 
ed that the room in which they were incarcerated was the parlor, or 
" best room," of his paternal home. 

" O !" said Dayton, as he stamped up and down the large and 
cheerless room, in which no fire had been lighted for months, "that 
I should a lived to see the day that I, who love so well to breathe 
the fresh air that was meant for all God's critters, should be cooped up 
like a setting hen! O, Martha, had I but taken your advice I 
mought a kept out of this hobble ! My poor, old gal I must I never 
see you more! or you, my noble, my darling Amy ! How little did 
I think, when I began the life of a soldier, that I should end it, by 
dying the death of a dog !" 
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'< I have it ! I have it !" exclaimed Harleigh, etarting from the seat 
he had occupied in seeming despondence since the moment of his 
entrance. 

'' You have it ?" said Dayton, stopping short, and staring at his 
companion, " Why, what the dickens have you got?" 

^' Hush !" said Harleigh — then sinking his voice to a whiqper, he 
added, " Do you wish to be free ?" 

— " Wish to be free ? Would I eat when Vm hungry, or drink when 
I'm dry, think you ? Heaven only knows how I wish to be free, 
for, old as I am, I ha*n't lived so long as to wish to die yet ; bat it's 
folly to fret !" said the old man, with a deep sigh, as he resumed his 
walk. 

" Listen to me !" said Harleigh, following him. '^ This house was 
built Mif my grandfather, soon afler the massacre at Schenectady, 
and that its occupants might be enabled to make their escape in case 
of an attack from the Indians, he contrived a secret passage from 
each room to the cellar, and thence to the river. Behdd !" he conti- 
nued, opening the door of a large clothes-press, the bottom of which, 
upon his touching a secret spring, flew up, and disclosed to the eyes 
of Dayton, an uninterrupted passage to the ceUar. 

" By Golly, that's fine !" exclaimed the old man, rubbing his 
hands together with delight. " Now, s'pose we clear ourselves V 

"Not yet !" returned Harleigh ; " it is by many hours too eariy ; 
for, should our flight be discovered before we have crossed the river, 
nothing could save usfromfallingagain into the hands of the enemy.'' 

With the reason of his companion, Dayton was perfecdy satisfied; 
and, as his prospects brightened, the natural gaiety of his heart re- 
turned, and he gave vent to the exuberance of his feelings in the fd- 
lowing song, in which he made up in noise, what it wanted in 
melody. 

"How blest a life the soldier leads, 

From care and trouble free ; 
He*8 plagued not with or brats or wife, 

And that's the life for me. 
With knapsacks light, and full canteen, 

O, who so rich as he ! 
Or whoso ^y as tlie soldier lad — 

The soldier of ' Liberty.' 

He does not fear that storms will rise, 

While he in sunshine lives ; 
He loves his friends and to his foes, 

A warm reception gives. 
And when he dies where die the brave. 

Blest even in death is he. 
For hallowed's the spot where in peace it laid, 

The soldier of Liberty I" 
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Scarce was the song concluded, when Sergeant Jack entered. 

" You are merry, my old boy," said he. 

" As well be merry as sad, you know," was the reply. 

" Particularly while the gallows is erecting." 

" Then we are to be hanged?" 

^' To be sure you are. What else, as rebels and spies, could you 
expect?" 

" O, nothing, certainly. But when ?" 

" To-morrow — at twelve." 

'' I'm glad of that r said the old roan, in a kind of theatrical 
aside. 

" Glad of what ?" asked the Sergeant, quickly. 

" That we're to be hanged, to be sure. But I should like to see 
you swing first, as 1 know you would do it more nateral likeir 

" You're an old fool !" said the Sergeant, gruffly. 

" May be, there's a pair of us, Sergeant?" said Dayton, with a 
short, dry laugh. 

" But your fellow-bird, here," said the Sergeant, " does not seem 
to like his cage as well as you — or, perhaps, he don't like the amuse- 
ment of hanging as well." 

" O, poor fellow, he's but young yet. By the time he has risked 
his neck as often as you and I, Sergeant, he'll think quite as little of 
it." 

" Captain Harleigh," said Sergeant Jack, respectfully addressing 
the younger prisoner, "I beg to speak a word with you. Mr. Merry- 
roan, take yourself to the other end of the room. I come from Ma- 
jor Fetherstone, sir, who, thinking it a pity that a young gentleman 
of such promise should be thus early lost to the world, and, as the 
only means of saving a life already forfeited, wishes you to consider 
well of the noble offer of General Howe, and promises, in case you 
submit to our royal master, Gixl bless him ! to exert his interest to 
procure for you an office in his majesty's service, superior even to 
that you have held in the rebel army." 

" My life," said Harleigh, without rising from the seat to which he 
had returned on the entrance of the Sergeant, " is in the hands of 
Him that gave it; my honor he hath entrusted to my own keeping. 
Return to Major Fetherstone, with such thanks as the kindness of 
his motive, evinced by his honorable proposal, may deserve ; and tell 
him, that valueless as my services may be to my country, I will 
never desert it." 
« But, sir " 

" You have my answer,*' returned Harleigh, waving him from 
him ; and the Sergeant, like a dog that had gone upon a wrong 
scenlL, slunk sneakingly back to his master. 

From the time of the Sergeant's departure on his mission to Har- 
39 
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leigh until his return, Major Fetherstone continued to pace his 
chamber with quick and unequal steps, while every gesture betrayed 
the workings of a perturbed mind. '^ Fool that I am !" be mentally 
exclaimed, "to suffer the conduct of this Yankee maiden to chafe 
my pride ; yet, in good sooth, such a girl as she might well make a 
fool of a wiser man than I, whose motto has ever been — ^Vioe 
V amour y et vive la bagatelle P and possess her I will, and that, too^ 
by means of him for whom ray offer has been scorned. I know, 
that, much as she loves this Harlcigh, she loves her country more ; 
and, by detaching her lover from the cause to which her soul is de- 
voted, I detach her from him. That he will accede to my proposal — 
when the gallows is the only alternative — I will not for a moment 
doubt ; and if be does, his power over her affections is gone forever. 

And then " He stopped. '^ At any rate," be continued, '^ wbeiber 

or not, her heart is to be caught in the rebound ; bis she shall never 
be." 

«' Well, Sergeant, what success T he demanded, as his famfliar 
now made his appearance; and, on receiving the required answer, 
bis face became livid with passion, as be muttered through his 
clenched teeth, " then he shall die, by heaven !" 

" Stay a moment, Jack,'* said the Major, as the worthy Sergeant 
was quitting the apartment. '' It is doubtless as well known to yoUi 
as to every body else, the interest that Dayton's daughter takes in 
this Harleigh ; and though I have but little reason to respea ber 
feelings, I would ^ot willingly wound them by hanging ber lover at 
ber very door. Now I wish you to hit upon some plan for getting 
her out of the village to-night, without exciting the suspicions of the 
villagers against me." 

'< There's nothing easier, your honor," said the Sergeant '' Tbere^s 
a number of scoundrelly Indians, and other outcasts of nature, now 
banging about the village, that, for a trifling consideration, would to- 
night prevent the execution of her lover giving her the sli^test un- 
easiness to-morrow." 

<< But, understand me. I wish to spare ber life as wdl as ber 
feelings." 

<< Well, your honor, I will give them to understand that they are to 
bear ber off, without injury to her person ; and, my life for it, they'll 
do it without rumpling her bedgown." 

<< Very well," said the Major, and the Sergeant departed. 

The movements of Time are proverbially slow to those that wish 
bis pace accelerated, but never to the mariner in sight of home, to 
the fevered wretch upon bis bed of suffering, or lover in expecta- 
tion of a meeting wkn ber that first awoke the passion in bis nea^ 
were they slower than to the impatient Dajrton, while waiting for the 
moment, in which be hoped again to breathe the air of freedom. At 
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length the seemingly interminable day came to a close, and, with a 
degree of trepidation he had never felt, when placed in the van of 
battle, the old man prepared to follow Harleigh through the darksome 
passage that was to conduct them beyond the power of the enemv ; 
and, when he foimd himself on the western bank of the river, he 
turned towards Mapleton, and apostrophizing the distant Fether- 
stone, exultingly exclaimed, " Ha, ha ! my cute one, ha'n't we play- 
ed you a nice trick ! But, bless me, Charles, what can be the mean- 
ing of that 1 

The young man turned, and beheld a dense cloud figiintly tinged 
with flaine color, hanging over his native village. It became bright 
and more bright until it floated away to the south, when a fierce 
bright flame rushed up to the very heavens, shedding its lurid light 
upon the surrounding country, and to their horror they perceived 
that it proceeded from the burning of Dayton's dwelling. 

'< My wife ! my child !" burst from the heart of the agonized old 
man. 

*' They shall be saved !" said Harleigh, as he flew, rather than 
ran, across the glassy covering of the river. But though he far out- 
stripped his companion, he arrived not at the scene of devastation 
until too late. Mother and daughter had disappeared, and of the 
late comfortable dwelhng of the Day tons, nothing but a heap of 
burning ruins remained ; and in aggravation of the misery of the 
husband, and father, and lover, they soon found they had uselessly 
thrown themselves into the power of those from whom they had so 
lately escaped. 

Diame Dayton had early retired to rest, and was in the enjoyment 
ef a quiet slumber, when the terrific yells of many voices, burst 
startingly upon her ear. She sprang from her bed. But when, to 
the horror of finding herself surrounded by savage men, was added 
the sight of the fierce flames careering wildly round her, the eyes of 
the oU woman closed in utter insensibility, and apparently Ufelessi 
she was borne from the scene of destruction. 

When restored to consciousness, she was lying before a crackling 
fire, within a miserable hovel, upon a mat made of the husks of the 
maize. She rose, and looked cautiously round her, but no human 
form was near ; she went to the door, and looked out into the night; 
but nothing, save a dark mass of forest, with the dark blue heavens 
above, studded with a countless multitude of stars met her gaze. 
But feeling the utter impossibility of making her way back to the 
village in her present state of bewilderment, she sat down at the fire 
to wait the return of day; and, as its cold, grey light, shed over the 
surrounding trees, she rose and departed. 

After wandering for hours, until despair had begun to take pos- 
session of her heart, she ascended a woody eminence, at the base of 
which, she saw her own sweet village of Mapleton, but not in its 
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usual state of repose ; for some unwonted circumstance had brought 
the young and the old of the place to the green, in front of the small 
white meeting-house ; and, on arriving amongst them, she found in 
a strangely constructed thing, formed of two upright posts, with a 
beam across the top of them, from which a couple of ropes were 
dangling in the wind, the object of their curiosity. 

The sudden appearance of Dame Dayton amongst them, excited 
little surprise less in the minds of the assembled villagerB, than if she 
had actually returned from the world of spirits, to which they had con- 
cluded they had been despatched the night before. Each, as was naut- 
ral, was anxious to hear all that had happened to their old neighbor, 
and her daughter, who had disappeared at the same time with her 
noother. But though she had litte to tell them of herself, she had 
less to tell of Amy, of whom she knew absolutely nothing; and the 
impression was strong on every mind that Amy Dayton had perish- 
ed in the flames. 

The hearty indulgence of her grief, for the loss of her child, 
could not repress the spirit of curiosity stirring within her ; and point 
ing to the strange thing before her, asked, "What is that there for?" 
'No one answered. " I say, neighbor Parsons," addressing a vene- 
rable old man, " what is that there thing for ?" 

"Ah, dame !" he replied, with a sorrowful shake of the head, " you 
will know that soon enough !" 

^*Look ! look ! they're coming!" shouted a number of tiny voices. 
The dame looked, as every body else did, and beheld, under an escort 
of armed men, her husbaud and Harleigh, chained together like a 
couple of malefactors. Instantly the horrid use for which that thing 
was intended, flashed upon her mind, and, uttering a shrill cry, like 
one in sudden pain, she sunk upon the ground. 

" O, that this might have been spared me !" said Dayton, as a hot 
tear rolled down his aged cheek ; and he quickened his pace in the 
hope of reaching the gallows before his wife should recover from her 
swoon. But at that moment, a shout of irrepressible joy broke from 
the crowd of villagers, which was instantly responded to by a body 
of hunting-shirted soldiers that rushed upon the scene. Confusion 
indescribable ensued, which was soon terminated, however, in the 
liberation of Harleigh and Dayton, and the surrender of the enemy, 
with the exception of a few that were killed in the fray, among 
whom were Major Fetherstone and his creature. Sergeant Jack. 

Though the news that Major Fetherstone had imparted to her, 
was to Amy Dayton, a blow as severe as unexpected, yet she went 
about her ordinary avocations with a countenance as little indicative 
of human suffering, as if nothing had occurred to cloud its wonted 
serenity, and neither by word or look, did she betray to her mother 
the peril of her father's situation. 
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After revolving in her mind a number of plans for the liberation of 
her father and lover, she could settle on but one that seemed to pro- 
mise the possibility of success, and from this she shrunk at first as 
something incompatible with tlie delicacy of her sex. But when she 
thought of it as the only means of saving the lives of those so dear 
to her, she instantly banished all scruples from her mind, and as 
soon as her mother had retired for the night, she set about putting it 
into execution. For this purpose she left the house, and fearing to 
be observed, took a circuitous path to the river, which she crossed 
without having met with the slightest interruption. But now, with 
all her knowl^ge of the country, she soon found herself involved in 
the most perplexing difficulties, which seemed every moment in- 
oeasing ; until, fatigued and disheartened, she was about to abandon 
the attempt, when a bright light shining round her, showed far to 
the right the valley through which her course lay, and which she has- 
tened to regain ; and as the tops of the neighboring mountains were 
gilded with the beams of the rising sun, Amy Dayton entered the 
American camp. 

An opportunity was immediately afforded her of preferring her 
suit to the General, who listened with affectionate interest to the 
story of the maiden, and unhesitatingly granted her request, by send- 
ing a detachment of soldiers to the relief of the prisoners ; and, not- 
withstanding her harassed condition, she insisted upon returning 
with it, and was among the first to congratulate her father and lover 
on their escape ft'om the ignominious death destined for them by 
Fetherstone. 



PATRICK»S LETTER TO HIS KINSFOLK. 

BT TBB AUTHOR Or ''s ATINGS AND DOINGS AT THB TRBMOW T HOUBB.** 

New-York, April 3^ 18^ 

Praised be all the saints ! Thady, my dear brother, we have got here at 
last Oh, of all bora places in the big world, America is the land for the 
poor and disolate man to come to. Barring ould Ireland, it's the paradise 
of the earth. We'd a pleasant passage enough, save now and then, when 
the sea put on airs, and made a big swell of itself. No deaths on board, ex- 
cept two pigs, five sheep, and twenty-two fowls, which were all kilt to find 
a grave in the stomachs of the cabin passengers. Our father bore the pas- 
sage mighty well, considhering his grey hairs; but Lion (poor dog) didn't 
seem to like his berth at all, at all. He suffered much from say-sickness, 
and barked a good dale at nights ; but 'twas moon-light, and, you know, he 
never could abide the moon. Well, New- York is (barring Cork) the city 
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of the univarsal world. There's a street in it, Thady, caOad Broadway, 
which runs five miles and a half, and then dent stop ; and the beantiftilleit 
pigs ever you laid your eyes on, running through the streets, without an 
owner ; and as the sargeant tould Barney, (thrue enough,) squealing as if 
they were saying, ^ Come and catch me." It's full of handsome idlopi^ 
and iligant ladies. Oh, Thady, Thady, if ye want to see delicate ahapei, 
coal-black eyes, and nate ancles, you must come to New-York. By the 
powers^ the bare sight of 'em has made the ould man quite young again. 
Only think ! he said to me yesterday, ('twas after dinner,'*) *^ Pat," aaya 
he, "I hear there's a bushel of fresh widows in this town; and plaae 
goodness, I'll be afther giving ye a second modher, my lad, before long." 
Ha ! ha ! Thady, how odd if we should get an American mother, and we 
tmns^ too ! We have put up at a boarding-house, in the upper pari of the 
city, (for 'twas there, Uie captain said, they let lodging chapest,) and find 
ourselves comfortable enough. There are more than twenty fellow- 
boarders, to keep us company, and we go on as rigularly and plinntly 
together, as if we were playing a game of leap-frog. There is one onld 
gintleman who has taken father's heart intirely ; he'd had mlne^ loo, but 
his daughter, the delicate little thief^ stole it before him. Poor little Alice— 
the cratur ! Thady, to fill up my sheet, Pll tell you a morsel of a story 
about little Alice. From the first, then, it was quite apparent, both to la- 
ther and myself, that something was continually breaking the dear inno- 
cent's heart There she sat — at dinner, and at tay, and at breakflMit, so wo- 
All and melancholy, that it made one's eyes ache to look at her. As pak^ 
Thady, she was — ay, as pale as a new laid egg ; and a look from her largi^ 
dark eyes, showed you that Despair had appropriated them to bimseli^ lor 
looking-glasses. You know, Thady, where the fair sex is concerned, Pm a 
mighty tinder subject. My heart is sure to take fire at the sight of one of 
the sweet sowls, and so did my father's before me — if our poor mothei's 
word, and there's no earthly reason for doubting it, is to be belieTed. 

I was mightily concerned for this sweet cratur, and I longed to know the 
cause of her grief. '* May be," thought I, '^ she may be wishing for a hus- 
band — ^why not?" And then— but 1 recollected the vow of fidelity I gave 
to my own dear Norah across the big wathers, and I said to myself^ *^Ckarir 
iy^ Pat, charity should always begin at home." Her father — ^his name, 
by the way, is Whipple — was sorely afraid that she was about going into 
« consumption, or getting a liver complaint ; and frequent and long were the 
chats he had with fieither and myself touching poor little Alice's snppoied 
ailments. But it wasn't consumption, Thady, nor any soreness about the 
liver that aflfected her. There was no need to feel her pulse to find out that 
You could see in her eyes that it was her heart which was constantly send- 
ing out signals of distress, and I made up my mind, to find out, if possible^ 
the cause. Well, yesterday morning, I happened to enter her private 
sitting-room, to return a book which tiie ould gintlemen had lent to father, 
when I found the young lady engaged in sitting for her picthur, to as 
smooth a cheeked brush handler as you'd like to see on the other side. 
By the holy Saint whose name I befr, I saw how it was in a shake, which 
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if omt less than a brace of 'em ; — the two sowls were loving one another, 
Tliady, without knowing it ; or, may be, if they did know it, they reckon- 
ed, no doubt, that ould Whipple — who is as rich as the bank — ^wooid 
never give his consent to their joining hands and going into a life-partner- 
sliip. ^ Well," says I, to myself, '* it's always my luck to see into things 
itfther and deeper than other people ;" and I made up my mind, on the spot, 
to qMke to father to spake to the ould gintleman, as delicately as possible, 
on the subject, taking the first opportunity. And — But Thady, my 
nnn, the packet don't sail for four days and more, so I'll break off here, 
and begin the finish by and by. 

P. 8. They've a mighty fine breed of pigs in this city, and 'tis as good 
at aplay to see the poor dumb bastes strutting about, as free as lords, in the 
siteeta. See that! 



A|inl4. 

Well, Thady, I was telling you, before I left ofl^ what I intinded to do 
■boot little Alice. And here, let me call to your mind that fine ould saying 
of Orator Grattan, that ^ hell t> paved with good intintionaJ^ Thrue 
enough, that ! for I'd like to have got more than one finger in the fire for 
meddling wid other people's matthers. You must know, then, that last 
night, after I broke off writing, we, that is, father and myself^ went to a 
play-hoose, called the Park— why they call it the Park I didn't ask, but it's 
very like a house. The play was called the Merchant of Venus, and funny 
enough, troth ! It is all about an ould jew butcher who gives a heap of duck 
iHts (what queer names, Thady, those mounseers give to their money, and 
every thing else) for a pound of man's flesh. The cannibal I However, 
twas against the law, (thank goodness !) as a lady in a large black gown 
told tiiem, and the butcher, as rigilar a built savage as ever I saw, barely 
ewaped hanging for making such a bargain. During the play, father and 
I were much plazed at an instance of the purdigious spirit of these fine 
people. All of a sudden the bo3rs in the pit set up a divel of a shout at 
a dandy in the boxes, who turned his back, instead of his face, to the stage. 
* A trollop— a trollop !" bawled they ; which soon brought little mister to 
tiie rightabout ! A mighty nate way, that, Thady, my boy, of teaching the 
erators manners in good company. But as I was going to tell you, after the 
pl^Ty the ould man and I made the best of our way to a grog shop— which 
we had to go under ground to fei into— for 'twas a cellar ; and fidth, who 
Aonld be there, but ould Whipple himself. And by and by he begins to 
talk about his daughter, and her lap-full of complaints. ^ Now then,'* 
ftoQght I, ** for to come out wid the little dishco very I made yestlierday fore- 
noon." *^ Mr. Whipple," says I, ^ it wasn't my lock to be bfonght up to 
the docthoring business ; but I've a way of seeing into things," says I, ^ and 
between ourselves, I think I've found out her diserther, sir," says I ; ^ and, 
if you'll give me lave, I'll make bould to give you my opinion about it, sir,** 
says I. 

^ Well, sir ; your opiniont sir," says he. 
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" Why then, sir," says I, " 'tis my own rale, original, and individiial 
opinion, that your daughter is dape in love, sir;" says I. 

** In what, sir ?" says he. 

" In LOVE, sir," says I. 

" In love, sir 1" says he ; " with whom, sir ?" says he. 

" Fair and softly, Mr. Whipple," quo' your own natural bom twin bro- 
ther Pat, Thady dear ; *' fair and softly, sir," says I, '"tis a delicate sobject 
to tread upon ; yet I'll give ye my private idea of the original merits of the 
case, if ye'll order another glass of whiskey punch all round, sir,'' says L 
And he ordered it » "Now, sir," says I, to the ould boy, " your daughter, 
sir, and it's a secret I'll niver mintion to mortal man — is in love; and I 
have reason to believe that I know the man,^* 

" Yourself, perhaps ?" said ould Whipple, with a sneer all rmmd his 
mouth, thicker and uglier than a pair of sandy mustachios, " you mane 
yourself, no doubt, sir ?" repeated he, with a grin of scorn, that set all my 
blood in such a boil that a beef-stake might have been roasted outside me. 

"If Time and Wickedness hadn't droptsome specks of white upon your 

head, out of their painting brushes" says I, " ould Whipple, Pd be after trale- 
ing your nose to some lessons of moral knockology." 

" You would ?" says he. 

" Yes, would I — I'd give you such a dose of red hot Irish knuckles, iSbai 
there shouldn't be left out of that ugly looking fuzzball of yours" (he takes 
snuff, Thady, twelve times a minute) a stump sufficiently high for a Hy to 
rest his game leg upon — ye blackguard !" 

Upon that, ould Whipple gave me a punch in the left eye, that had like to 
have sent it out of the back door of my head. My father cried *' thieves P* 
and I bellowed " murther," for the sight was gone out from me intirely — far 
away — out and out. But I jumped up, and hit and kicked right and left, 
like a nate Irish lad, until one big blow, given by fifty fists, at the laste^ sent 
me sprawling, and drove the sinse out of me. It seems, Thady, my twin, 
your darling brother has since seen the inside of a watch-house on this side 
the large ditch ; but poor Pat wasn't conscious of it, for, by my soul, I 
didn't open my eyes till sivin o'clock this morning ; when I found myself 
in bed at our lodging-place. Since that, it's all smoothed over ; but FIl 
niver spake to ould Whipple again, unless it is to give him a big thump aa 
the left eye. What d'ye think, Thady, that little divel in petticoats, Alie% 
won't look at me since the row, and it all for her good ! 

My father is looking about the best way how to lay out the twelve huB* 
der. He begs his love and duty to you, and all friends. • So no more 9i 
present, from your loving twin, Patrick O'Dwteb. 
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It of 
Die aullior nf iliii 
I'ho from bving a very Saul against 
rntions, haa Lurned a Paul in ill fa- 
1 lioa crer since conlinurd to prujin- 
dnclrinca, with ihe diligence luid 
lusiosm uf all apostle. 
a. howerer, byslow dfpTe«s,t]ial it 
he elevnlion, which is claimnj (brit 
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by George Combe, Boaion, Allen and ! i"' pbced lo the zuul and talenu 
Ticknor. .—•.... . .m. 

What an aeo do we live in 7 All il,. 
baautiftjl ihoughta, and standard npinLn: 
of the AneienU, which dirli^htcd Durynii .. 
•nd our pn^nitor'a whofe livea so (o 
tta, by the light of modem science, turn 
into aophisnu, or mulling into Tictions 
$Sr^ our cyea ; and in our duys we qi-. - 
tioQ whether even Ihe dervise of olil, v 
pored forscTcral ilaya upon the stiill, tl' . 

tary equality: "Ihave been fierting ; 
my sagacity in vain to disixirer w'lei i i 
this skull bclongL-d to an illiistrioiia i. - 

•JselikemyKlf,"wouldno(h:ive been land- 
ed at forhia Ignorance by half tlio Bch - 

boys in (he country ; and the most b-i 1 1.- 
w»rd apprentice behind an n|K)tliecai > • 
eoQDter, would haTS undertaken lo infirm 
him whether the deceased owner wm » 
genius or a blockhead, a conqueror, or a 

Phrenolwy b certainly one of the pi^rn- 
liar trails of the a^e. Il was already ftif- 
icienlly distinguiilied by daring scion- r 
and mmJuuiicannve nt ions. Spurzheim 
the crown upon its eminence in subv. 
■Bg all former mrlaphysical systems. 
Ihe promulgation of a UiscoYery whirh 
dueed the subtle and vnrying theories 

elrir:ilpr 



u been curious^ 
tingly resemble* 
. ingenuity and effromcry with which 
nics, ill n thoiiHind insiain'c^ grwlually 
(ivcrl conniTnnce, at any usurtiation, 
1 11 n grouml <if right , *iintd inierpreting 
I jL iidtnission into preriaJenla, thev e«ui' 
I'll n nroperly where no one ever dreamt 
I'liri' llirj had a rl.iinl. 
At lirsi, its loiarics and inecntort (for it 
no invention, and we llicrt.fnre prrfer 
IS word lodiscoTervn-} were content with 

il that the astonialimcni and aliuse wiili 

liich il was Bssiiiled, had shoved it into a 

ucc among llie wonders of the age. 

At litis stairc it was little else than an 

> <N Tiiiciil dtni^nslration of Ihe brain, in 

aticin of iia ui^ns. They nril pro- 

. nn eliibornic eijiosition of its princi- 

n wliicli its sciMirate pretensions and 

biliiies wire laboriously defined. — 

iihe public bad thua become aRjuaiDl' 

th it ■ ■- — ■-^— -- 



■ion, and which astriiUHh 
philosophers, by the felicitous nnvi'lti 
cummenciDg its inquiries at the nniiivi 
point, where Ihe less nrabilious, but n 



ineertainly hud its effect. Thi 
■B^es of Qetni:iny were iliizzliil Cir a. tim- 
with ttie iHitdfunturesumt lonyprelensi I ' 
tl this new " Liim." But eustoiti. : 
doabUesa some ptiilosnpliiejl 
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only gnre that snyin:: of lliR higheM pn-^ 
ble Buthority,— i'ri irfs^iirw ii ijTiJ'ij 
wmrfiJ'i ri^jgi tin ij^ti which loiigtruil 
has turnrd intnn ninxiiu another and fi<r< li'' 
illtistralion. Rome hirky wind wafied i:. 
doctrine to Exliuhurch, nnd the iniligi : 
shades of Hulclu'son, and lteid,auil GrO" . 
■Bw their established reputation sinLi;j: 
40 



iimd llirir highest triumph 

:ii;ii!uiing itH perfect adaptation lo 

••\h and lifr, by a thousand ingeniotw 

iHlrations, derived from itwpecling the 

ills of nil the iHilorimis etilpriis lliningb- 

I Ori'.it ISritnin, nhlrh Joubllers fur- 

litrl foinriilenccB enough lo remove the 

< I incredulity of its opponentsj and in 

1 fir it I'lc general odmisiiinn dial 

nf its firikingliyiKjilicsrs Here baiicd 

lib. lu this state it reposed until, in 

;. lines* of its (iime, ils great advu- 

' iind priiftssor, -Mr. Conibe, come* 

iii-1i,inHlet the imposing title uf tbeCon- 
mnim of Man, he has boldly aitsumtd 
I [ ^U the right" of n scparnte sysicm of 

'ly tnrtfriii-^full ilic plifnomenaof 
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_ . «iloilnifs,«liiihnTr n IS-rkdi 

Ikcory lo»up|")rl,iir.ii''!*"'ili ''"■ tt"""- 
riiy orn cosiubi, unci liiiin's lli-ii liit ny"iciii 
of Biliica will be cquttlfy rulisliiHl, liurli bj- 
tho friends nnrl nppnnenlB of phrennlngy- 
Heasys, with Erent camlor, 

11 B... .lie prKlicil »»luo of ihe virus now 
h]«l,clu» not (kprnd on phrenoloB)-. 
Thi« iheorj of mind iuelf b vsliialilc, ""[y^ 
■0 fu u il la B juil eipoiilion nf i ' ' 
qiulyeiiilrdinhuiiannmliirT:. Wc 
uJ, or^nir, and moril bcinpi, m „ 

pfannolog]' ba wnai Ihiy miy." 

TMi ■yliogiitic reasmiinp will not do- — 
Though iL will not uffcrl'iha qunliry of 
Itghl to any thM it nrisi'S iiot fr.nii Ihc sim. 
but from ihv nlmii!>|>lierc, mill il iikitFriiilly 
ileTinlesrromlliRrii'.t; miil >llinii:li nliulhri 
America was diirj.vcreil liv Culiinilnis nr 
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iu{B>i»T. 
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prodiicLiun^ thuinliabitjiiKioflhevnunlry, 
iLwBi a. poiDtoT vital intpnrlnnre with IJW 
reatiartive f^emments of the diiiinnnts. 
Id like nuinner, llinii^li it mmmt ntler our 
monkl n'Litlnni, nnil our iiitcllnclunt orpi- 
niuilinn, whElher nicnlnl ill1puIsl^9 spring 
fWim phrPnnliigy or not, it ia all ill all as n 
lnatrerofnie[H[ihy«iral truth. Like others, 
we miiil bnw down in deferenrc to the elo- 
bnrale aulnloty of rhe nwianriiig of the 
phrcnolo^RU — Iheir dni)iicliiin8 are evi- 
dent — thpif illiMlmtions iiiBiiilc— tJicir n;i- 
fdidilionairreiuiilililuBnd rnili'liu'ive ; ihi" 
prcmiscs nlnna am untenMe mid and 
monsiraicd by any of rliinit pliysinvl n n- 
■onswhirh alniie ran ^Ivr nuihtnticity tr 
a point of Burh iniportnneo ; and it in nn' 
till Bfler we hnre wamlrn-d rlirnii!:h ill) 
■inrious np.ir(mcnts, ami nilniFrnl llie filu 

liioktoilRfniiiuliilioii, aiiilliiid llinl it iini 
enchaiiipd [nhi<^!--o (-PontTiin r.f ilii> niucy 
In this rcspiTt we I.iul'Ii I" m^e Mirli . 
■Iron^ rEBCniliiiinr'' IwrwFtn ili.ni mid di 



rJtc, mid the brilliant n^eurLyiril I 
diMNTiricK nf IlulcJit^son, uiid Beid, ai I 
Stuwun, oil liiiiig', with Ilic nunt enicd 
.iilnplation. Upon the bump* of jio!*- 
\'-py, reminding un of iJic Komiui ciD' I 
sul's buniitiet in Grecrc, at whirh it I 
:^icsls Htre union ialicd by a profutf dt^- | 
play of delicBciea which ihej inusiuid I 
cuuld not have been procured, uniil Aq 
HTcro told by Flanunius, " Tiiily, tntcii. 
ill yriu ace is only pork, which ihc a-.d 
Fiiflk has fashioned into thereacmUun 
la many diflWrent raritiea of flriJ^yi, 

ilr. Cotobc, has, however, fiven ih; 

tl efTeclnal reriiliilion of his o»n bK^ 

llic ubhurdiry of tcimp of his dnrliinti. 

isfnlly eiilillt'il 10 nil die nirnloflix 

■.ivery of the Phniialogg o/ .Valiwu- 

irh liK hna, certniiilv, verj- clal«ra'flT 

liilisliGil. In Lliia, Itawever, wr [hii^ 

he lliia gone too fnr — be lias fumiahwl ibc 

' tio ai Bbnirdam with s Tr>ie«nn. 

Tnndcr Mr. Combe's saf;adly wtrelil 

1«! him into this, for, as was rematk- 

tnl by Sheridan, we cnn ensily oonrein cf 

.1 miin'sknonking nut his brains acainKi 

wnll, but think it sciuvely credible Lt 

would build a wall expressly fnr ik 

ptirposc. We are anrnr oiir limited (jiscc 

nbligea ua merely lo aktlcli Ihia lery in- 

ercKting snhjeci. Phrennloey only wuu 

:nnic muster hand, like JeHrcy, to lay il on 

IH buck; and, tikd the inrinjae, il may 

>!>mwl and kick, but will never be able la 

■iiiunsnin. =t 



aubjeri, ahnulil iio iiticrly bjiiiil In ilii 
the dcfifts nf Hint anbJKi ilNtlC 
too, in Mr. Cnmlie'a trfnllMi we nn 
aTan'ly mccliiie, ndnplrd to llin npw 
uplea nf phrennlnjjy, the iild dincnvc 
the mnrul philcmojiliera — lliinieh wmi 
du^uianl in their new drciiii; an 
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Vsiili niher I'orni-. By Nii-hnlas Mit- 
el ii'lL^Lcnid mi, t:ilinghDm 'Wiltun. 
Tins ]»Fin is not as yet published ia 
.niidiin, bill by the kindiiesa of nur cnnw 
mnilrnl we have rereiTi-d n proof rnpr. 



Im liirth of n pipee of genuine pnetrT— 
Hiri', licamifiil, refined, whirh, like the 
'Il iisiirrs of Memory and Hopr, woiM, 
hKnirimtntil was bom, prncefully tMr to 
iiiinorlnlity, amid the plaudits of nn ^ 
iiirinBWnrld. The nimpnratiTcly longin- 
ervai (hut hna einpaed air.ce the pmduc- 
inn of n prfnt work of ^niuB, csuaH 
■■vrry i-yp In 'vtilrh the horizon of mind 
n-illi iiiixiply, f'lr the rising of some alarcrf 
nli'llecl, which uponoura^ will shed that 
rndianre which the musa of Roger* and 
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Campbell, Moore or Byron, has Qurfg witli 
such splendid profusion upon that now 
passing away^. The '* Siege of Constant!- 
Dople," publislied by this author, some time 
since, almost justined, as it created this 
hope. It was distinguished by great power 
and energy, and indicated talents or a su- 
perior order, which ^ve high promise for 
the future. The ambitious tone too, which 
he assumes in his preface, evidencing; so 
stronely the self-confidence of genius; 
and then the inspiring theme which he had 
chosen — with poetry m its very n^mie, and 
to which a thousand exquisite illustrations 
start up in every mind, in instantaneous 
array. All, we confess, made us feel, in 
opening it, that nameless sort of delight 
which we may suppose a man would expe- 
rience, when he gazes first upon a treasure 
which would be afterwards adhiired of 
all. 

These hopes were certamly buoyed up by 
the first eignt lines. 

The bird more iweetly hymned in Eden^s 

bower ; 
Softlier the zephyr kissed the summer flower ; 
The new-born sun difliised a brighter beam ; 
With gentler murmur rolled ihf amber stream ; 
The anfel, crossing heaven on wings of light, 
Stooped to admire, and paused upon his flight ; 
As Woman rose in beauty on the plain. 
The last and loveliest link of Being^s chain. 

These certainly are majestic and melli- 
fluous. Though we staggered at SofUier, 
yet we felt inclined to forgive, that, as one 
of the brilliant eccentricities of genius, in 
return for the delight which sudi a com- 
mencement seemed to promise ; but, alas ! 
there it stopped — the following ones dashed 
every hope in an instant, and explained to 
us, Dy the sudden precipitancy of their 
falling off, how very short a distance it 
was from the sublime to the ridiculous — in 
this case, from the beautiful to the paltry. 

Awake, O Man ! behold her guileless charms. 
Formed for thy joy, and destined lor thy aims ; 
Quaff Pleasure's sparkling cup, ere mingle 

there 
Tlie taint of sin, the gall of strife and care. 

The first quotation is certainly fine, if 
not excellent ; but than these, nothing, by 
any implication, could be possibly worse ; 
and give ns to see what a marked difference 
there is between the tolerable and the de- 
testable. Eclipse is first, the rest no-wherc . 
After this specimen we went thrctugh the 
remainder with patience, but with pain. 
In it there is no poetry, not even connec- 
tion as a mere subject. If it fonned aness «y 
in prose, lighting the candle with it wouKi 
be giving it a brilliancy it did not deserve. 
Its lUutftrations are meagre and hackneyed, 



such as no poA would have used. There 
is not a single thought in it which we haTe 
not seen better expressed a thousand times. 
Nor a single beauty which has not been 
purloined, and mauled by the transpositioii. 
Even the very individual lines have eot no 
more connection than grains of sand ill a 
heap ; they are stuck together like skewen 
on a tinker's hoop ; and so, as such words 
as lore, shore ; young, sung ; slave, gave ; 
siring, thing ; verse, curse, are joined at the 
end, he little cares, how wide may be the 
radius of the other extremity. His silly 
parade of learning too, remincis us of a cock 
chuckling in a barnyard. He must have 
supposed all his readers were as ignorant 
as himself, or he never would have pinned 
to his text such recondite notes as the fol- 
lowing : 

Ninus, king of Nineveh, subdued and add* 
ed to his own, the empire of Babylon, which 
had been founded by Nimrod. 

Chaderlaomer, king of the Elamites or 
Persians, famous for his robberies. 

Juvenal's Sixth Satire, is the most severe 
philippic against women perhaps ever penned. 

The rise of chivalry is a momentous eveat 
in the history of Woman. 

Sometimes this ignorance is annoying ; 
for instance, in p. 75, he informs us that the 
celebrated Grotius (as if no one ever 
heard of such a person but himself) was 
sentenced to be imprisoned for life; and 
that he was liberated by his wife. Yet, 
both in his poetry and prose, forgets to tell 
the exquisitely interesting manner in which 
she effected it. 

We have said enough of this. As a 
poem of pretension it deserves no place. 
The author, in this, has convinced us that 
there are many persons of sufficient ability 
to pen a graceful sonnet, or a very sweet 
lyric, who, in a more ambitious effort, sig* 
nally and utterly fail. Of this, we have 
many examples in this very book. In mere 
narrative, or song, where his course is 
plain, he is generally forcible and pretty. 
To show tliat we are willing to do him the 
full justice that he deserves, we will prove 
'his by extracting two of these pieces. 
The first is an episode from the long poem, 
and is decidedly the best thing in iL 

THE FISHERMAN. 
A TALE OF THE HEBRIDES. 

The skiff was launched, the kind adieu was 

given. 
The white sail wooed the balmy breath of 

hi^aven ; 
So calm her course, the shallop seemed to rest, 
Lulled like a babe, on Ocean^s fondling breast ; 
The sun with glory fired the horison's brisSy 
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Like Hope, more bright as all around grows 

dim — 
Th« sea-bird^s note, the splash of billows near, 
The fisher's son>{, were all that met the car ; 
Peace, like a halcyon, mantled earth and sky, 
And bade in Man each warring passion die. 

And Edith watched her Consort's distant 

sail. 
Till lost in clouds, then sought the broomwood 

vale : 
There, as she denk'-d her cot, wilh busy care, 
Oft for his safety rose the heart-felt prayer ; 
Yet nought she feared, so calm the twilight 

dtep, 
But wove a song, then rocked her babe to 

sleep.^ 
Behold ! that flash ! more bright tlian falling 

star; 
And hark.' hoarse thunder muimurs from 

afar I 
She starts, and tow'rd dark Kilda* casts her 

eye • 
Clouds ranked on clouds career along the sky ; 
Massy, fire-charged, and sullen as the grave — 
Alas, for hiro who toils upon the wave ! 

She seeks the shore, and now, 'mid gather- 

ing night. 
The tem^iest bursts in awful ness and might ; 
The winds like fiends from heaven's black 

chambers sweep, 
Howl through the caves, and rock the echoing 

deep; 
Roused element meets clement in ire ; 
Cloud darts to cloud the bolt of living fire ; 
The stars have shrunk away in depths of 

gloom; 
Darkness seems shrouding earth as in a tomb; 
While the loud blast and hoarse-resounding 

surge 
Anthem to lowering skres her funeral dirge. 

With streaming hair, and pile uplifted hands 
In wo and terror, treriiblinp Edith stands — 
Oh ! for a glimpse of Arnold's fragile bark ! 
Wide o'er the wave she looks, but all is dark ; 
Now on the cliff she wakes the beacon's blaze. 
Bends oVr the dizzy height to weep and gaze. 
He comes not yet i — will Heaven neglect to 



save 



The father — spouse — the constant, and the 

brave ? 
The thunders pcal, the torrents drench her 

limb- 
She hears not— f'-cls not— only thinks of him ? 
And is he lost 7 the sun 'round which her love. 
Her hopes, her joys, harmonious planets 

move 7 
Hark to that shout ! — and sec ! the lightning'^ 

glare 
Reveals a bark — 't is Arnold f Arnold there ! 

With shivered mast the skifiT is onward 
hurled, 
StnigpliniT like Worth amidst a biftor world ; 
Tossed like a feather on the maddening foam, 
It rides, it bounds, as true to love and home — 
Oh ! why, as n«*ar it drew, thou ruthless t^-ave ! 



St. Kida, ur. llirt. tb« oiost wetlcrijr iiU «r ib« He- 



And joyful Edith stretched ber araM to ■•««, 
Plunged'st thou that biirk to dre«rf gnUb 

below. 
Dooming one lool to darkness and to wo ? 

The lightnings glare, the winds moro wildly 

sweep. 
Still the strong iwimmer breasts the raging 

deep ; 
His eye is towVd that llazing beacon cast, 
He hears his consort's shriek upon the blast ; 
Love, thoughts of death, uphold him like a 

charm. 
Inspire his soul, invi|;orate his arm ; 
But, lo! the breakers boil — ^his strength is 

o'er— 
A groan — a splash— a struggle— and no more ! 

And Edith saw, and wrung her pallid hands. 
And beat her breast, anq sank upon the 

sands— 
But, tracing now those wailings of despair. 
The hamlet sires with torches gather tnere ; 
And, whilst they gaze, the surges waft on 

shore 
The form of him who loves and bieatbes no 

more — 
Slow-paced and sad, they bear him up the 

vale, 
Where his white cottage fronts tho wsstem 

gale. 
Ply every art to animate that frame. 
Where yet noay linger life's suspeodfed flame. 

But who is she, though terror, wo, enthral 
Her sinking heart, raoie active than they all? 
Chafes that dear form so pale and powerless 

now. 
Breathes on his lips, and warms his icy brow ? 
Oh, Woman ! Nature gave thee for thy dower 
Skill, patience, hope, in dark afflicticw's hour- 
Hark lo that sigh ! — he breaihe»— life's purple 

streak . ' 

Dies his white lip, and flutters on his cheek ; 
And, like pale flowers long closed by chilling 

skies, 
He opes in mute amaze his languid eyas. 

And Arnold sinks in Edith's rapturous anaSy 
Blesses her care, and calms ber wild alarms ; 
She asks no thanks for all her toil and love, 
But wufts her prayers of gratitude above; 
The Seaman, worn by lengthened pains and 

woes. 
Now on her bosom drops in calm repose \* 
And o'er him Edith bends with many a smUe^ 
And fondly sings to charm his di earns tho 

while.— 
** Sleep on, dear love ! no baleful visions rise. 
Of foaming floods, and tempest darkened skies; 
Dream how our vale is smiling blight with 

flowers. 
And hear the spring-birds warUing in their 

bowers ; 
Dream of thy little field, thv goats, thy com. 
The fea!:t at evening, anid tne chase at mom ; 
ilow fiiends will greet thee, all thy dangers 

o'er. 
And Edith solace, tend, and love thso 
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The next is a lighter piece from the end, 
and is distinguishei by much lively beauty. 

TUE EVENING STAR. 

(FOR MUSIC.) 

Hail ! lamp of beauty, burning 
O'er perished Daylighfs bier! 

To thee Lovc*s brow is turning, 
The light he deems most dear. 

Sparkle, thou gem, the rarest 
Hewn from tne mines of space ! 

Of all the diamonds fairest 
r^ight^s coronet that grace. 

Unclose, thou eye of brightness ! 

Whose lids have shut all day ; 
Smile through those locks of lightness, 

The clouds that 'round thee stray. 

How sweet to watch thee beaming, 

Fair Star ! in von abyss ; 
Thou seem'st to Fancy's dreaming, 

A lovelier world than this. 

Thou sooth'-i^t the lon(?ly-hearted, 

And motrory dost restore 
Of friends whom fate has parted, 

And joys for ever o'er. 

It is a pity that the writer of such spe- 
cimens as these would not be contented 
with the legitimate celebrity of a newspa- 
per comer; and it is really vexatious, tliat 
ne should forsiikn a sphere where he mii;hr 
shine, for one where his failure has been so 
ignominious. In the riMuarks which have 
been made, we have been acttiated by no 
other feeling than the duty which we owe 
to the American public, in taking care that 
no casual influence of trade or speculation, 
will palm upon them such a book, as legi- 
timate poetry, without at least a warning 
▼oice^ informing them of its nature. = 

The Three Histories. — The History 
OF AN Enthusiast — The Histort of 
A Nonchalant — The FIistort op a 
Realist ; by Mrs. Fletcher. London : 
Westley and Davis. 

" Mrs. Fletcher** is, as yet, a new name 
in literature ; but its owner has been lonu 
and popularly known as Miss Jewsb^ry ; 
and, until she has effectually transplanted 
her maiden glories to her married cogno- 
men, she is obliged, like the painter who 
lettered his daub with '* This is a lion,** to 
]Hit " late Miss Jcwsbury,** under the legi- 
timate name in which her lord and master 
rejoioes. Now, with all due respect to the 
unqoBMioned talento of this fiur lady, we 
must protesty on the fMrt of the male sex, 
that thitia too bad, and foroes as to lay it 
down aftan axiom, that liiflraiy ladies^ filce 
the AmawBi^ dKNiid new muryi or, that 



their fame, a signature or specific mark, that 
the nuptial rile would be impotent to alter. 
At all events, as far as we are concerned, 
we would not like to be Cara Sposa to the 
best of tlietn. Zounds, to be eclipsed by 
your rib — to be smothered by a peiiicoalT- 
LO iiave it mentioned in some future biogra- 
phy, ihat ** on the day of" (uma 

minutely specified, or perhaps the period 
which any other woman would cherish as 
a sacred epoch, utterly forgotten,) *'she 
was married to a Mr. SmoUicrmind" — or 
some such despatching sentence. The 
thought is unsuppor table. Who ever heard 
of Mr. Ilemans / is he tall or short ? is 
he stout or slender ? — Uvingor dead ? Such 
a being must be a curiosity. Who ever 
thought of asking whether Lady Morgan 
derived her title from a knight, or a baro- 
net, or a lord ? and above all, who would 
not be sorry to sec the peerless Letitia 
Emilia Landon — the cynosure of a thou- 
sand minds, the delight of every heart — 
whose magic initials call up sucli varied, 
such instant emotions, coldly married, and 
chaii^ng the deatliless wreath that flashes, 
Sanctis ignis, round her virgin name, into 
the unpoetic "J/r«'* o( some city money- 
changer or office underling. Oh, no, tne 
the charm would be broken, the talisman 
destroyed ; and even we can't help think- 
ing that half of Miss Edgewortli's popula- 
rity is owing to the unsuspected gallantry 
in every breast which prompts us to be 
doubly pleased, when tne gratification is 
administered by one whose ** charmed help- 
lessness,'* ^ve her a patent to our good- 
will. But these remarks, however just and 
appropriate, are leading us from our more 
immediate duty of noticingthe Three Histo- 
ries. Our opinion of it will be well under- 
stood when we say, that it deserves to be 
more popular than it is likely to be. The 
iiistory of tlie Enthusiast, is the best of the 
three. A rich girl, left only to the care of 
a doating grandmother, developes, in spite 
of her relatives horror for genius — talents 
of the most brilliant description ; and her 
enthusiasm after every species of know ledge, 
and in every passion and pursuit is highly 
and powerniily sustained. A neighboring 
clergyman takes great pains in the cultiva- 
tion of her mind, and to his son Cecil she 
becomes unconsciously attached — the effect 
of this on her mind affords scope for many 
touches of beautiful painting. In the ma- 
turity of her talents she becomes an author, 
and in the first flush of her fame, her grand- 
mother's death leaves her a rich heiress ; — 
she removes to London, and drinks to the 
bottom the intoxicating cup of universal 
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ing of a vigorous mind upon itself she be- 
comes sick of the world, and lums witli fond- 
ness to the love of her early days. She at 
length sees Cecil, but the unambitious stu- 
dent is married ; and she endeavors to dis- 
sipate her uneasiness in traveL The out- 
line of the sketch is meagre and ineffective, 
but it is filled up with great power, deli- 
cacy, and truth. The other two are more 
stirring, but less ably sustained. A culti- 
vated mind will derive great pleasure from 
the perusal of tlie volume, but the incidents 
are not suiHciently striking, nor the narra- 
tive of that dramatic interest, which is ne- 
cessary to render such a work generally 
popular, r^ 

Pictures or Private Life. London : 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

This volume is, we believe, written by 
Sarah Stickney, and has the rare merit of 
beingexactly what it professes. So cautious 
indeed, has the author been of coloring too 
highly, that the reserve with which she has 
worked out her picture, forms the greatest 
drawback to its excellence. She seems to 
have no confidence in powers which cer- 
tainly are of a high order of excellence ; 
and consequently, she generally mars the 
full effect of her painting, by softening down 
her tints, and subduing her figures too 
much. This is more particularly observa- 
ble in her first tale, called the Hall and the 
Cottage; and which, allowing for this 
alight defect, is one of the most charming 
stories we have ever read. It is full of the 
warm interest of life — an interest, notaris- 
ing from the fictitious circumstances of 
higfa-wroui!:ht style, or complicated plot — 
but from the beautiful developement of en- 
gaging character. We are not sure if 
there are any finer points in fiction, than 
the scene in the little Highland inn, be- 
tween Miss Clare and Frederic Langley, 
in this unpretending volume. Mary, too, 
is a character throughout of great and 
striking beauty, simply from the dignity of 
its moral influence, and the delicate accu- 
racy with which it is supported. 

The little story of Ellen Elskdale is one 
of touching truth, which no one can peruse 
without bemg strongly affected. The au- 
thor, without obtruding principles of any 
kind, has made it subservient to a reli- 
gious feeling. We strongly recommend the 
reprint of this volume to some of our pub- 
lisners. It must be highly popular with 
all whose hearts and minds are uncorrupt- 
ed with the morbid desire for excitement, 
ao prevalent at present in the literary 
world. ItisembelliafaodwithaooograTiDg 



of Ellen Eskdale, one of the moat exquisite 
gems of modem art, which, we are afraid, 
cannot, like the text^ be transplanted to an 
American sdil, without losing much of the 
beauty which it possesses, as a specimen of 
engraving. = 

Victoria ; by Mrs. Sherwood ; Author of 
The Orphan or Normandt, &c Itc. 
London : Hatchard & Son. 

Mrs. Sherwood is one of the most popu- 
lar writers for children; but we greatly 
question the utility or the necessity of sucn 
a work as the present It is a sort of reli* 
gious novel — a class of books which we 
most decisively condemn ; and is, moreover, 
steeped in the deepest mysteries of the ca- 
tholic controversy. The story is founded 
upon a little child, who, left by the neglect 
of her fashionable parents, to the care of a 
catholic nurse, is neariy converted hv her 
to that faith. Itisthroug^Mmtunbued with 
the most rancorous bigotry, against every 
thing papistical, and po sse ss e s little gene- 
ral merit j being precisely most neagre 
and unsatislkctory at the only {dace in Die 
whole book where a full narrative would 
be necessary or intercstme, that where 
Victoria meets her father when reoovering. 
We cannot possibly imagine what advan. 
tagesucha Dookwoukl Mioachild. =• 

Lectures on Rhetoric, and Belles 
Lettres ; chiefly from the Lectures of 
Dr. Blair. By Abraham Mills, AJd. 
pp. 360. New- York — J. Conner. 

The writer of the present work has, Ibr 
many years, been well known as one of 
our most accomplished teachers ; more es- 
pecially in those departments of instruc- 
tion which relate to morals, intellectual 
philosophy, and polite literature. On these 
subjects, we doubt not, the happy influence 
of his labors will be long acknowledged 
and felt by those numerous females, whose 
taste and moral sentiments have been the 
special objects of his instructions; and 
whose education and fortune gives them 
rank in the highest circles of society. His 
knowledge and experience well fitted him for 
the accomplishment of a work like the one 
before us. 

Mr. Mills has appeared, with mudi 
credit to himself, and no small benefit to 
the public, in several previous productions 
of a similar nature ; particulariy in his 
corrected edition of Ausou on Taste. In 
the present publication, we consider him to 
have been no less felicitous than in his pre- 
ceding ones; and that he has presented 
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our higher seminariea with a better text- 
book for lecturers of Rhetoric, and 
Bellea Lettres, than can elsewhere be rea- 
dily found. He lays no claim, as he in- 
forms us in his pre&ce, to originality ; his 
principal object having been to give his 
readers, without the omission of any thing 
important, a condensed view of what 
Blair, and other authors, have written 
more diffusively on the subject, in a neat 
and perspicuous style. In this, we con- 
ceive, one of the most prominent excellen- 
ees of the book consists. Compared with 
the original authors whence it was derived, 
it may truly be said to contain mti/lum tn 
jMTOo. Yet it is far from beine a dry, spi- 
ritless abridgment. It will be found 
throughout, to sustain the spirit in which 
those eminent writers have originally ex- 
pressed their thoughts. Dr. Blair is by far 
the best of modem writers on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres. No latent beauty, or strik- 
ing thought in the countless productions of 
ancient and modem orators, has escaped 
his profound research, or been unperceived 
by nis cultivated taste. And the peculi- 
arities of every style, he has elucidated 
with a happiness of diction, and propriety 
of remarK, which has long placed his great 
work decidedly at the hc^ of every simi- 
lar production. Yet his ideas, from bein^ 
dehvered as UchareM^ are necessarily dif- 
fuse; and this certainly diminishes their 
value as a text-book, while it adds greatly 
to their bulk. 
The present work, faithfbl to the end 



and still, if he be worthy of the name, you 
may find the disjecta memhra poeta ; yet 
your poet lies mangled, and bleeding, and 
lifeless at your feel, nor can you impart to 
him celestial vigor until you have restored 
him to his native form. What should we 
think of a prosaic abridgement of Milton's 
Paradise Lost, or Pope's Rapeof theLocky 
or Dryden's Cecilia ' . . . 

The case, we conceive, is widely diffe- 
rent with didactic writers of prose. The 
main point which these authors have in 
view, IS to instmct by the troth and weight 
of their sentiments, and the clearness ci 
their method ; while, to please by the beau- 
ties and graces of tlieir style, is a mere s^ 
condary objecL When such writers have 
deeply and extensively investigated their 
subject, their work becomes a great store- 
house, to which all subsequent writers of 
the same class resort for materials at their 
pleasure. It is often amusing to men of 
extensive reading, and retentive memories, 
while perusing the works of recent au- 
thors, to trace out the sources whence their 
best thoughts were derived ; and thus see 
how many great men of old it usually 
takes to make one Uttle author of modem 
date. 

The length of our remarks leaves us but 
a brief space for enumerating some other 
commendable properties of the work. To 
its mechanical execution no objection can 
be made by the most fastidious taste. Tka 
paper, printing, and binding, do much cre- 
dit to the publi^er, and enable them to 



proposed, entirely removes this property of present it to the public in the most attra^ 



the original lectures, without, as we con- 
ceive, diminishing ought of their intrinsic 
value. It contains, substantially, the whole 
matter, in somewhat less than half of its 
original limits ; a great improvement in a 
work so important, and likely to command 
an extensive circulation. It affords a ma- 
terial advantage in the saving of time, — of 
toil in reading; and. what is not to be 
overlooked in this book-making aee, of mo- 
ney also. Though we consider this as one 
among the excellencies of the book, we 
have no wish to connive at wanton spolia- 
tions on the labors of authors, either uvin^ 
or dead ; but an evident distinction will 
readily tufgest itself with regard to a 
work like the present When an author's 
merit consists mainly in the display of his 
fancy, his imagination, and his power of 
moving the passions, his style has an influ- 
ence upon his thoughts, so essential to their 
effect upon the mind, that the one cannot 
be materially altered, without greatly 
weakening the force of the other. BreaK 



tive form. We may notice, also, the ui^ 
common accuracy of the work throughout 
in its orthography and punctuation. And 
what has afforded us particular pleasure, 
in all the Latin quotations, where we are 
wont to find so many mistakes in recent 
editions of books, we have found but a 
sinele one, and that arising merely from the 
exchange of one vowel for another. The 

Questions, and the analyses, to be found at 
le bottom of the pages, constitute another 
of its valuable properties, and are fitted, in 
no small degree, to accelerate the progrew 
of those engaged in the study of this sci- 
ence. The questions, being thrown into 
the margin, neither disfigure the text, nor 
afford the least objection to cursory read- 
ers. They are uniformly well-framed and 
comprehensive. The introduction, of an 
analysis of the subject, at the end of each 
division, we believe to be an original con- 
ception ofMr.Mills ; indeed we hardly know 
any thing more useful, in the perosal of a 
scientific writer, than such an analysis.— 



down the neroic measure of tlie epic poet,! Among other good properties of the book, 
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eriUcisma biuI rernnrkj upon cuiiiiciu un- 
tbors who have Hjuiislieil sinc^: itjc il.i\ -. 
<rf Dr. Blair, which afford very it>',1ii ilil. 
•pwimcns of the good lasw and jijd;,'iiiL]ii 
«r Mr. Mills, 03 well as of the .'lei^..ii,'r .>| 
fail itylc Specimens of these iii>iy !>' 
'-■'■•, pp. 33H,3aU, and in TanoLis uilkT 
of thework. Upon tlie wImIi.w, 
ler Mr. Miila aa baring coiil'i^iretl ii 
4liHlinguiahed favor upon the fiiililjo, uijil 
tre hope to see hia useful Labors ii» mi iiu- 
Ihor aiiil lonciimed. We hopf, iil-n. ilii.r 
both he and hia publisher will icfi, (Voii. 
the present publication, sn abaiidniil n- 
word of praise and emolument. 

LnuKT or Romahce^-No. III.— W*t- 
TDiw, * NoTBL. London: Smith, Eider 
tcCo. 

Standing, as we do, tike janitors nt [he 
gateof literature, to sec llialnodjiii^' pasf''s 
without some merit to recommi nil it, i^ui 
Opinion of Ihe present work will [i: p.i(i;i'l- 
If categorical— Tiz. Waliham is iiiicrly 

exhibition. In character it is neither un- 
ginal or alriking. In style it is dull, pro- 
•aic, and unimaginative. Even the very 
bllJe of Ihe plot which may be called the 
•ulhor'sown, betrays the weakness of lh<^ 
mind which gave it birih, by itH srnrk ini- 
pnibabilily, i(a causcleasdev atic f am nn 
ture. The materials for a no el of tl 
kind, are ai well known as the il en 

of a plum-pudding. Coukl then a f 
tured without a noble youth n 
■ beautiful young lady n d sgu — r 
trasted by a polished vitlain, an 
by a talkative servant and an o 
renlleman? We almost cxpec ei 
dropa of blood, or the warn ng 
this happens to be of a d ITeren 
aims at the plausible — accord a 
evil deugns against the 1 c oor h 
felicitously discovered n t me — 
dos eiplsmed.andtheniysler es 
— afler the approved method j 
are wanted — winding up w h 1 
IWied denouement of mamage p 
fcc. in conformity w th the e 
pcBctice, in such cases made a d 
from Ihe lime of "Cleopatra 
"Fated Lovers" to the present, I 
blliry of Romance, which | rojpctc 
ing reform in literature s to be n nd 
vehicle for satisfying the publ c nppe 
wilh such productions r- 
Muat proteat against i 



nee. at least in thia countiy. The firU 
iiinii: iraa aji eicellenl one j aixi though 
V I-. w/migfroni the miseries of auffenoB 
lull-, IL bore the stamp of genius still ; 
I "II-. popular accordingly. Upon [fag 
, iiL'di of Ihe celebrity of poor Banim'* 
i, \M have already had two foisted upon 
II' L..Er of them good for any thing; 
I II Il.is every prospect, if it continues 
II, II. I into nouce such specimens as the 
^i 111. of materially deteriorating the cur- 
iL liirr.Ltureof the day, and decidedly in- 
ri>:f, instead of improving, the public 
I- . 'rhis facility of production, unless 
111 I III resources of an inexhaustible 
111, iiiilsl, of necessity, engender rank 
irgrowth or sickly semblances of life, 
farced into premature eiiatcnce. An au- 
I head is not a. hot-house. Mind it 
m ytt, within the dominion of the nw 
r nrts, though four thouHUMl newt- 
r^ iiiny be printed in an hour, and 
ty thousand stockings woven inaday. 
!■!, however, novelscannot be eeneral- 
y r-tiam, nor poems by madiinery; 
iv<' might, luing the forcible simile 



well expect that a ^ 
i'i;r '■■iiiJil contrive to shorten the period 
it :iii i.li'phanl'a gestation into that of a 
til>li:['s, lis that works requiring lalentand 
ibilily, and application, can be caTculated 
o a poragnipli, or produced by tba 
nnnih. The experiment may be triai^ 
lul such OS fPallham will be ine rmilL-—- 

PINE ARTS. 

fimal aj IS ou space, we cuinat aDow this 

imp go opreiiwilhautnaticiiiglbaAiM. 

r u Gb 1 rr in the terms of high 

uelb theFiDeAilsbrougfallochi 

1 a wo k got up in this cilv by di- 

whe e (he eagravingi, in nQeaeii 

nd brnu y of fieculion, fiiUy nrual 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DUNLAP BENEFIT. 
We feel great pleasure, though at the inconvenience of adding an extra half thMl 
to our number, in assenting to the wish of some of the public spirited gentlemen who 
originated the festival to William Dunlap, Esq. in publishing the folio wing intereitinf 
correspondence relative to that event To Dr. Hosack and the other friends of M0.i* 
Dunlap, it must ever be a source of gratification and pride, that their honorable feelingt 
were responded to so liberally by the public, and that they were thus the means of af> 
fording to an amiable and deserving individual the means of adding comfort to th« 
retirement, to which the lot of all had consigned him. Of the conduct of the distiiw 
guished strangers who have so long delighted the American community, it is unneeea^* 
sary to speak. The letters from Mr. Kemble in this collection, form the noblest illus- 
tration of the feelings, with which he and his accomplished daughter regard the eon« 
tinued admiration of our fellow citizens of all ranks— and the whole series will be vat* 
uable, as shewing to other nations, that in this country at least, merit will bs esv- 
tainly appreciated and rewarded. 

At a large and highly respectable meeting of the friends of Literature and the 
Drama, hold pursuant to public notice, on ihe 14th inst. the Hon. William T. 
McC'un wns called to the chair, and 3//*. Gerrge IF*. Morris, appointed secretary. 
The meeting beinj^ organized, Dr. Hosack remarked, "That we \ver<» c illcd upon at this 
time to offer a tribute of respect and gratitude, to one of our'follow citizens to whom we 
are all deeply indebted — not, only as among the most prominent in the promotion of 
dramatic, but an eminent contributor to general literature, anda cultivator of the Fine 
Arts. 

While we do justice to the merits of those whose writings have done signal honor to 
our country,* Dr. H. remarked, let us not incur the charge of neglecting the servieee 
of some others of our native citizens, who have also added to the general stock of 
American Literature; among^ these, William Dunlap holds a conspicuous place ; as 
such, he hoped his late and former services will not only bs duly appreciated by those 
whom he. had the honor to address, but that they may receive through the exertions of 
those present, a liberal reward from the citizeds ol New York." 

After which, it was unanimously Resolved^ That as a testimony of respect for the 
chai-acter of William Dunlap, Esci. and of o«r esteem for the evidence with which 
his <.lrai.iatic works have furnished oi ths moral influence of the stage, a complimen* 
tary benefit bo offdred him at suih one of our Theatres as a sub-committee of manage- . 
meat ma v select for that purpo?9. And that we will individually use our best endear- 
ors to produce a result which will be serviceable to him, satisfactory to ourselves, and 
in accordan :3 with the literary and dramatic taste of this community." 

A numerous committee was then appointed for the purpose of carrying the foregoli|> 
resolution into effect, and for compleiiti^ all the necessary arrangements. 

The niertin» was then addressed by F. B. Cutting, Esq. and several other gentlemen. 
Various othrr business was transacted, and the meeting adjourned to meet again on 
Monday Evening, the ISth inst. at 5 o'olock, at the Shakspeare Hotel, to hear the re* 
port of the sub-committee, &c. 

• Alluding to those of Washington Iirinc;, Gulian G. Verplaael^ PavkUaf, Bryaati 
Howard Payn^ and oUion. 
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New- York, Jdnmary 2Ut, lS:il 

Dear Sir, 

At a numerous meeting of a committee of otir fellow-citizens. appcin:-J 

to make arrangements for a benefit pn^osed to be given to Mr. William Duniip. ci 
pressive of their respect and gratitude for his long and important 8erTt2es renJ:r:i i: 
the Drama and to Literature, it has been given in charge to the undcmigne i as a je^- 
cammittee to solicit from you a suitable poetical address or proUi^^ue to l« d :ijveroJ oa 
the evenin"' nf the benefit In this request permit us to may, it w.xs the un.imino'ii i:.J 
mrdent wisTiof all present that ths aid of your talents should be requ-irstej f->r tn-'ir^.i- 
ration of such address and to add, that we shall be particularly gratified to kuow'unJL' 
announce to the committee that you will kindly acquiesce with their wishes on Uusckt 
caaion. We are, dear sir, with sentimeuu of great respect and esteem. 

Yours, 

D HOSACfC ) 

To F. G. Halleck, Esq. PHIUP HONE, J ^ beM^tlf of ike ammitUt 

New York, 28a Januarf.lSSi 

Gkntlemen, 

In rcpl^ to the letter with which you have honored me, dated the 2U 
inst but not received until this morning, I must beg you to pardon my inability to a> 
dertake the task so flattering assigned me. I do so with the less regret, because I irave 
it to others whose names as well as merits, will more cssontiallv serve the goo>j cau«^ 
you are embarked in, and because there are modes in which I can better aid it 1l 
common with thousands, I am in the opnorlunily afforded us of expressing our adinir »- 
tion of Mr. Dunlap, u gentleman whose highly estimable personal character, adds luiJt 
to his talents as an author and an artist, and in proof, (it proof were wanting,) that &a 
attachment for the Drama, either in the green room or the closet, before or brhind iLe 
curtain, is not incompatible with the purest mental culture, and the most exemplary 
moral worth. Please tender to the gentlemen of your committee, and accept for your- 
aelves individually, my grateful acknowledgements of the honor done me, and believe 
me dear sirs, 

Very respectfully, your firiend and servant, 

F. a. HALLECK. 
To David Hosack and Philip Hone, Esq's, on behalf of the committee. 

Dear Sir, 

At a numerous meeting of the citizens of New York, it has been resolved 
to give a benefit to Mr. William Dunlap, whose talents and public services have done 
signal honor to tlic dramatic and general literature of our city and country. The un- 
dersi^ncl, u sub-committee appointed to make the necessary arrangements for the ben^ 
fit refi-rred to, consider it expedient to obtain an approp'-iate prologue or poetical aJ- 
dress, for this purpose we beg leave to solicit the aid of your talents in preparing the 
same, to be delivered on the evening of his benefit Your compliance with our reduest 
will essentially contribute to the interests of Mr. Dunlap and be peculiarly gratiiyin* 
to the public, and to your friends the undersigned. 

D. HOSACK, \ ^ j^i^tr .r ,1. ^ 

To Wm. C. Byrant, Esq. PHIUP HOiSE, J ^ ^^fof the CommUUe. 

New York, Feb. 1, 1831 
Qentlemen, 

I duly appreciate the compliment contained in your request, that I 
should prepare a poetical address to be spoken at Mr. Dunlap's benefit ; and 1 would 
do much to serve a man of so much merit, and for whom 1 entertain so high a regard. 
I find, however, that my engagements will not give me tlie opportunity of composing 
any thing with which 1 should be satisfied, or which would do credit to the occasion. 
I must, therefore, beg that you will select for the purpose, some person of more leisure, 
and of a happier talent for occasional compositions. 

I am, gentlemen, with sentiments of nigh respect, your obedient servant, 

W. C, BRYANT. 
To Messrs. David Hosack and Philip Hone, on behalf of the committee. 

iJUr the above reply, Bir. Gea P. Moms oonsented to write the adrtrew. 
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New York, Janwijty 3[5<, 1833. 

Dear Sir, 

At a numerous meeting: of » committee of the citizens of New York, it 
has been resolved to give a benefit to Mr. Wm. Dunlap, as an expression of their rei- 
pecl and gratitude for the the important services he has renderea to the drama and to 
literature. 

The same committee have given it in charge to the undersigned to solicit the aid of 
your talents and those of Miss Kemble on that night, by the performance of some cha- 
racters which you may select as most suitable to the occasion and agreeable to yom^ 
selves. 

We are aware that in this application to you, although unan imously suggested at th« 
meeting referred to, we cannot solicit your services, without tendering to you such r^ 
muncration as you may consider proper, and as far as it may be in the power of th« 
conmiiitee to render. We shall be particularly gratified to know and to announce tt> 
the committee that you will kindly acquiesce m their wishenon the occasion referred to. 
Your reply at a.s early a date as may suit your convenience an 1 the circumstancea 
which will govern your compliance, will greatly oblige your friends. 

DAVID HCSACK,) . . ,r^^., ^^ .,,^ 
To Charles Keir.ble, Esq. PH ILIP HONE, j ^ ^^fof^^ commUt4e. 

P. S. It is proposed to give the benefit between the ^ith and 2dth of February. 

Philadelphia, February 2m2, 1833. 
Gentlemen, 

Your favor of January the 2lst, having followed me from Washington 
is now before me; ami I regret to inform you that from certain negociations now pen- 
ding, I am no means sure tnat it will be in my power to comply with the request of 
Mr. Dunlap's committee at ih?5 pariod at present proposed. On Wednesday next, it it 
my intention to be in New York, and in a day or two after my arrival, I expect to be 
able to make you a communication upon the subject; in the mean time, I beg you to be- 
lieve that both I and my daughter, shall esteem it a great pleasure to contribute by any 
means in our power to the object which you have in view. 

I am, with great respect, gentlemen, your obliged and obedient servant, 

0. KEMBLE. 
To David Hosack and Philip Hone, Esq's, on behalf of the committee. 

Dramatic Festival at the Park Theatre^ in honor of William Dunlcpf Esq, 

At a meetin)^ of the General Committee held at the Shakspeare Hotel, on Friday eTe- 
ning, the I8th Jan. pursuant to public notice, Dr. David Hosack was called to the chair, 
and Charles King, Esq. appointed Secretary. 

The followmg preamble was offered, and unanimously adopted : 

This meeting having been called for the purpose of resolving upon the most proper 
and expedient mode of publicly expressing their estimation of the claims of the oluest 
living Dramatist of our country, an-i of giving a tingiblc evidence of the high conside- 
ration in which are held pioneers of American Literature, have deemed it advisable to 
pres'^nl their views for the confirmation of their fellow citizens. 

It is n iarly " sixty years ago" since Mr. Dunlap removed to this city from his birth- 
place in a neighboring state; some of u^ remember his early dramatic productions: to 
oihprs of us, th^y are dear from having heard our fathers say, " what was their gratifi- 
cation in witnessing the representation of the first efforts of the youthful dramatist, and 
most of us can turn to his last work and find ** our very souls resf-orfd a^ain" when 
perusing this record of the performance on the first night that found us "sitting at 
a play. 

The whole life of Mr. Dunlap has been undeviatingly devoted to literature and the 
fine arts : to the cultivation of that which is the glory and safeguard of a nation — know- 
ledge. From his last literary labor, the " History of the American Theatre," with the 
very existence of which he is identified, we learn that the stage may " hail him fa- 
ther, '* not only '■ of an only child,'' but of more than FIFTY PRODUCTIONS, in- 
cluding every offspring of the dramatic family — Tragedy, Comedy, Melo-Dratna, 
Opera, Farce, and Interlude, besides Prologues, Epilogues, and Addresses, to an extent 
of which the courtesy of a gentleman, and the pen of a ready writer, never £ul to ~ 
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tribute. In ad'Utioti to this lon^ list of dramatic prodaclions, Mr. Danlap zr.'^y •.•::a 
bly point to other literary works of general interest and instnzciion, 'whicii f.-r lv. :■ «- 
session of these qualities, are unsurpassed by any similar books in *iny coui^irr. 'fi? 
principal of these are the memoirs of George Frederick Cooke, the biographj \C .i :■.: 
Brockden Broxcn^ with whose personal friendship his early days were etnc-e-, m 
the recently completed History of the American Tneatre. It is aJso frorthy of rc_ „-> 
that in addition to the services which Mr. Dunlap has rendered this countrr in u:: i-.i 
of Letters, he has likewise served her cause in the "tented field " wh?n CAiled ui-r. ?? 
the invasion of her enemies. As an Artist^ Mr. Dunlap has produced n « •'if r.?ti .• :.v 
rical Pictures^ which have been from time to time exhibited, and hare pli^ :u 
name (that fact alone a triumph of genius !) high on the list of AiKerican PaiiUin^ «J. 
ded to which he has long been known as a benefactor of die FHrtM Arts, by his labor 2 
teaching and giving gratuitous lectures to the students of the Academv. 
J As lessee and director of the Park Theatre, of which he was the Jirst Aia-^az'.^. td 
in which he labored for nc^T\y fifteen years^ with no thought of prir&ie inttres: .z>yi- 
nected with public improvement, his etforts resulted in the total loss of ail his p..L'^> 
nial property, and rendered those exertions in the cause of science, which wrrc 1 > 
merly the oftspring of his ffood will towards men, a necessary employment of h.s l-"/. 

We repeat, his whole lite has been devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, which istLe 
glory and safeguard of a nation. 

In persuance of these considerations, 

Resolved, That as a testimony of our respect for the talents, character^ and Kt^rarr 
labors of WILLIAM DUNLAP, Esq. ana of our esteem for the eri<ieQce wiucb lj 
dramatic works have furnished of the moral influence of the stage, a compIimenLi.^ 
benefit be offered him in this city; and that we will individually use our best tuith.^- 
ors to produce a result that shall be serviceable to him, and in accordance with iLe i:'^ 
rary and dramatic tasto of this city. 

The following gentlemen compose the committee for the purpose of carrying the ob- 
jects of the mecuo.'j into effect. 

^^ Here follows a list of 110 of the principles citizens of New York. 



Tlt$ following account of tKe Performance is copied from tike Al Y. Awuriccn, 

The DrNLAP Benefit exceeded our hopes. Notwithstanding the seTeritr of a 
snow storm, the pit and boxes were early liiled with ladies and gcntleroen, and ih'>'j''b 
the weath'^r doubtless prevented some from atlendino:, the array altogether was briih.ir.l 
and numerous. Of the performances we have only to speak in praise, tor ail md e ♦rf- 
forLs to exc?l, an. I if all di I iwi s:i23?ei in like degree, thj good will, in a «»txKl cju**, 
was univers-1. After the tragedy, an occasional address, was admirably delivere-l uv 
Mrs. Sharp?. Music then followed. Mr. Jones sung well. Mr. Trust plavod urji 
^rcat f xecui'on on the harp a brilliant, and what on such an occasion, is equally esiijn- 
tial, a brief. FarAasie. Air. Haanaonth? flute, and Mr. Sl Liikcon the viol-.n, were 
both ndniirabl**, reaiiy so, but immeasurably too long. They did not seem to rtrr.era- 
bcr liiat Finch haJ ^^one lecture, an I much was yet to follow. In the after pi'?c?. A.j- 
d.rson ir.ad; a capital Irishman, Piacide and Mrs. Wheallcy, as usual, good in ail 
tht. ■ und*. rtohc ; an \ Barry s^ernin^ quite at home as a soldier. 

1 .*H i^cifo •nw^.rcj-s did credit to the occasion and to tii " feelinsrs as well as talents of 
the ir. ^rs. '1 'ic ICen.b'.es, upon whom as strangers no call could justly be made to cod- 
tri!iu' i!\?ir '111 , lid oir rts 0/ the occasion, were engaged at the price of S400. 

Tht *>ilcvli>; .•r)rresj)oriden:o will show how generously thes'i eminent foreion per- 
formers .a-c cMi i.'c,-d ii|. nri3?lved in regard to a deserving American. We'assure 
them, th ■. thnr c^ur.>f- in tae wiioie matter is fully appreciated by the Committee as it 
m'ist be b/ tht community. * 

^ American Hctd, 38/A Feb. 1833. 

GtLtlemcn, 

As 1 shall leave Ne\7 York very early to-morrow, and may not have an 
opportunity of seeing m\/ of the Committee previously, allow me, in my own ar.d my 
MO^tsr's name, 10 rcquetl that yon will receive from Mr. Simpeon ibe muk stipulaae^ 
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lini as the remuneration for our services this evening; and apply it to the use of 
. Dunlap; in whose behalf you have shewn so much zeal; and who, from all I 
e heard of him, is so highly deserving of the interest which you all lake in him — 
; the results of the evening may fully answer your expectations and largely contri- 
3 to his comforts, is the sincere wish of — 

Gentlemen, your obliged and obedient servant, 

C. KEMBLE. 
?o David Hosack ^and Philip Honei Esq's, of the Dunlap Committee. 

New York, Feb. 28/A. 1833. 
>6ar Sir, 

In the name of the Committee of the citizens of New York friendly to 
srature and the Drama, I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your very 
d communication, in which you decline to receive the remuneration tendered for the 
irices of yourelf and Miss Kemble, at the benefH set apart for Mr. Dunlap. 
The committee beg leave unanimously to express to you and your daughter their J 

h sense of your kindness and liberality in the contribution of your united talents on 
t occasion. In this acknowledgement, not only the imracdi%:e friends of Mr. Dun- 
, but his fellow citizens friendly to dramatic literature, cordially unite, adding their 
t wishes for the happiness and prosperity of yourself and daughter, 
I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

DAVID HOSACK, 

To Cliarles Kemble, Esq. Ckuirman of the CommilUt, 



AN ADDRESS, 
Spoken hy Mrs, Sharpe^ at the Park Theatre, on the Evening of the 

DRAMATIC TLariYi <^ IN BONOR OP WILLIAM DUNLAP, XSO. 



What gay p^-^^mblage greets my wondering sight I 

What ST' r '^f splendor— coniured here to night! 

What T« . ■ ui murmur, and what glances gleam I 

Sure 't<j tiome flattering, unsubstantial dream. 

The h» .$e is crowded — everybody's here 

For V ^: uty famous, or to science dear ; 

Doc* 4-8 and lawyers, judges, belles and beax, 

Pocts and painters — and heaven only knows 

Whom else beside — and, see, eay ladies sit, 

Lighting with smiles that fearful place, the pit — 

(A fairy cnange — ah, pray continue it) 

Gray heads art* here too, listening to my rh3nne8, 

Full of the spirit of departed times ; 

Grave men and studious, strangers to my sight. 

All gather round me on this brilliant night. 

And welcome are ye all. Not now ye come 

To speak some trembling poet's awful doom ; 

With frowning eyes a " want of mind " to trace 

In some new actor's inexperienced face, 

Or e'en us old ones (oh, for shame !) to rate 

" With study good— in time — but— never great:" 

Not like yon travel'd natirc, yist to say 

" Folks in this country cannot act a play. 

They can't 'pon honor !" How the creature starts! 

His wit and whiskers came from foreign parts ! 

Nay, madam, spare your blushes— you 1 mean— > 

TlMre— eloe^ bemde lum— oh. roa're M 
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You need not shake your flowing locks at mo — 

The man, your sweetheart — then Tme dumb| you 

ril let him off — you'll punish him in time, 

Or I've no skill in prophecy or rhyme: ' 

Npr like that knot of surly critics yonder, 

Who wield the press, that modern bolt of thnnder, 

I'o "cut us up, when from this house they lollop, 

With no more mercy than fair Mrs. TVoUopel 

A nobler motive fills your bosoms now. 

To wreathe the laurel round the sUver d brow 

Of one who merits it — if any can, 

The artist, author, and the honest man. 

With equal charms his pen and pencil draw 

Rich scenes, to nature and to rirtue true. 

Full oft upon these boards hath youth appear'd, 

And oft tnese smiles his faltering footsteps cheer'd; 

But not alone on budding genius smile. 

Leaving the ripcn'd sheaf unowned the while; 

To boyish hope not every bounty give, 

And only youth and beauty bid to live. 

Will you forget the services long past, 

Turn the old war-horse out to die at lastl 

When, his proud strength and noble fleetness a'er. 

His faithful bosom dares the charge no morel 

Ah, no— the sun that loves hiA beams U> shed 

Round every openins flowret's tender head, 

With smiles as kindhis genial radiance throws 

To cheer the sadness of ue fadine rose: 

Thus he, whose merit claims thisT dazzling erow'd, 

Points to the past, and has his claims allowed , 

Looks brightly forth, his faifUiful journey dooo^ 

And rests in triumph — like the setting sun. 



DUNLAP BENEFIT. 

At a numerous meeting of the friendsof literature and the drama, of the dtfoi New 
York, h 'Id pursuant to public notice, at the Shakspeare Hotel, on Wednesday after* 
noon, the sixth instant, the Hon. Richard Riker was called to the chair, and Dr. John 
W. Francis appointed secretary. The meeting being organized, the chairman stated 
its objects, which were to complete all unfinished business growing out of the late Dra- 
matic Festival, j^ivon in honor of Williaiti Dunlap, Esq^ 

The treasurer being called upon for his report, submitted the following, which was 
approved: 

Treasurer in account with the Dunlap Committee, Dr. 

To ca^h paid the Park Theatre for hire of the house, and expense of fitting 

up the pit for the evening, 9561 04 

Expense incurred by the committee for printing, 65 87 

Mercantile Advertisc'r, half price for advertising, 19 13 

Sundry small charges, incurred by committee, • 90 93 

Balance paid Mr. Dunlap, • S517 54 

Cr. $3194 50 

By cash received for tickets, &c. $3144 50 

Cash received from Edmund Simpson, manager of the theatre, as a oontribii- 

tion to the fund, 50 00 
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Charles King, Esq. then read the following correspondence: 

New York, March 5, 1833. 
Dear Sir, 

It has become my pleasing duty, as chairman of the committee appointed 
by the citizens of New York, who were convened to express their deep 8ens« of the 
services rendered by you to thj promotion of the Fine Arts, and to the dramatic litera- 
ture of our country, to inform you, that a benrfit has been appropriated, in which many 
of your fellow citizens have had an opportunity of expressing their estimaio of those 
services, and of bearing thf»ir testimony to your character as a private ciiizt n : for the 
proceeds 1 refer vou to to the Hon. William. T. McCoun, the treasurer. Allow mc, 
in the name of tn« committee, to congratulate you upon the success that has attended 
their efforts, and to add their fervent wishes, that ths evening of your lif^, may he as 
happy, as the fonn**r part of it has been usefully and honorably employed, in ilie ad- 
vancement of the cause of virtue and of literature. 

Accept, dear sir, the expression of my personal regard and respect, 

To William Dunlap, Esq. DAVID HOSACK, Chairman. 

To which Mr. Dtinlap replied : 

New York, March 5, 1833. 

Dear Sir, 

It is with great pleasure I acknowledge the rcreipl of your letter of this 
morning, from the hands of my meritorious youn? friend, William Sidney McCoun. 

Of the many gratifying testimonials connected with the event you allude to which I 
have received, evincing the good opinion of my fallow citiz-^ns, none will te valued 
mnre highly by me than the approbation of my conduct through lif»», manifested by the 
large and highly respectable committee appomted by the citizens of New York, who 
were convened to express th^ir appreciation of the services I had rendered to the fine 
arts and dramatic lit^ratun* of our country. 

I must beg you, sir, to find language wherewith to communicate my heartf^-lt thanks 
for the honor the committee have done me. I cann< i find words to express my sensf^ of 
the feeling shown towards me. For yourself, dear sir, accept my tnanks and best 
wishes for your future welfare. 

Dr. DaTid Hotack, Chairman. WILLIAM DUNLAP. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

We thank " Fiat Justitia," for the three newspapers containing articl'^ 
copiwl from the Knickerbacker, without acknowledgement. We have on> 
to say in answer, that editors throughout the country are entirely welcome 
to any thing in our pages which may suit them. With the exception al 
the Journals in question, where it very probably was an oversight, we 
have little to complain of at the press, generally, for not doing extnri 
from the Knickerbacker the usual courtesy of credit. 

If some other good resolution does not come in the way, we intend to 
rise every morning at 6 o'clock, for the next three weeks, that we may jft 
through before June, the ponderous Essay from the West, " On the Expedi- 
ency of removing the Capital of the United States, and encouraging a jphp- 
ral Emigration from the European Kingdoms to the Oresron Territory f 
what a pity this ingenious gentlerhan did not live in the time of Berltelpy 

We will be very happy to hear again from the author of the able " Re- 
marks on Mr. Ty tiers Historical View of the Progress of Discovery;" and 
likewise from the accomplished " E. F. E." whose letter gave ns unequi- 
vocal delight. 

We suppose we must notice the " Poems by a Collegian,** in our next 
number. To make us pay postage, however, to the tune of more tban 
treble its value, is an Irish method of making a present we do not like. 
But as every " Genius" is either poor, or absent in mind, we forgive him. 

We wish " C. D." or " C. L." for the writing is so very cnrious, we cannot 
exactly toll which, would try his powers once more. The pieces he sent 
contain some cfood thouorhts, but were not written in his happiest mood. 

Th(' -ommunioation of "A." « L." "Eliza," " Atwater," and "Vixen," 
nre held over. That on Irish affairs, though well written, does not snit 
us. The French vrrses to the author of Stock-am-eisen, are an honor which 
our correspondent will doubtless appreciate. The writer, however, is 
wronsr in supposing the character of Napoleon is lessened in the tale. We 
have forwarded them to the author. 

We will be obliged to the author of the " Philosophy of Human G^ea^ 
ness," if he will give us a call. 

We hoped to have found room in our present number to have inserted 
the interesting paper respecting the American Lyceum, but were unable; 
and likewise an article on the annual exhibition of the Peithologian So- 
ciety, from whicK'We derived high gratification. The opening and closing 
addresses were the best. To say that the former was admirable, would be 
but a cold and unworthy expression, to characterize its various excellen- 
cies. The general effect of the meeting would have been better without 
the harping of the music, and the unacademic " exhibition" which one 
of the reciters made of himself. The ladies of New-York do themselves 
honor by a tending such assemblies. 

The letter of our esteemed correspondent in Philadelphia, containing 
** Recollections of a Bachelor," chapters II. and III.| canui la band too 
la4a for thApresoal Number. m 
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PULPIT ELOaUENCE, 

AS INFLUENCED BY THE CHARACTER AND GENIUS OF ROBERT HALL.' 

Before entering upon the obvious remarks which our title may 
suggest, we must express our sense of the service which the Messrs. 
Harper have conferred upon the American public, by the pubUca- 
tioQ of these valuable volumes, in a form at once so permanent and 
80 elegant. It is certainly great, and it must give pleasure to see a 
press usually so prolific in the lighter productions of mind, enriching 
the standard literature of our country by works of such lasting benefit 
as the present. 

It may be thought that the consideration of a book of this descrip* 
Uon is foreign to the character of this magazine, and should be left 
to those periodicals whiph devote themselves exclusively to religious 
subjects. We hold a far different opinion. Viewing this work 
merely in a relative light, as likely to exert an influence upon the 
literature of the English language, it becomes our duty to estimate the 
nature and character of that influence, without ajay regard to con- 
vendonal habits, or sectarian feeling. We despise the mysteries of 
priestcraft. It has ever been the marked effect of this narrow system 
of professional wrangling about polemic trifles, to withdraw Uie at- 
tention of mankind from the more splendid attributes of truth, and 
to elevate the immaterial dogmas of the angry schdiast into an im- 
portance superior to the immortal and universal principles they were 
meant only to define. To use the words of Junius, " such works as 
this are meant for men and their experience ; and not for the little 
sneering sophistries of the collegian."! We can conceive that a man 
of genius may " to party give up what was meant for mankind ;" 



* The complete works of the Rev. Robert Hall, A.M., with a memoir of his life, by 
A Orcsorv, and the Rev. John Foster, under the superintendence of Olinthus Ore* 
gorv, LL.D. F.R.A.S. 3 vols. 8vo. London. Ncw-Vork: J. & J. Harper. 
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but we know, that no party can appropriate the gift The reputation 
of any eminent man, at a certain point expands beyond the con- 
traction of sect, or faction, or nation ; and, like the exhalations of the 
marsh, when its elevation lifts it above the narrow atmoephere of 
prescribed opinion, it finds itself the native of a purer and more 
universal region, where it 

Becomes enthroned in upper air. 
And turns to sun-brigfat glories there. 

As well might the English attempt the oonfinement to thdr little 
island, of the vast discoveries of a Newton— or the Americans ap- 
propriate to their own republic, the limitless benefits of a Franklin's 
research — as the Baptists to pare down to the pale of their oreed the 
influence and the fame of Robert HalL 

The history of pulpit eloquence is strikingly the inverse of all 
that speculation might have ventured to predict for i^ and it is a just 
observation of the rhetorical critics, that the peculiar advantages of 
the clerical over tlie secular orator, ought to have warranted to the 
former, a splendor of perfection in the art of eloquenc6| which it cer- 
tainly never has attained. Can we amuse ourselves, for inMance, 
by reflecting how any of the great orators of antiquityi who have 
so sedulously recorded every adventitious circumstance which might 
possibly add interest to their orations, would have improved such op- 
portunities as modern preachers possess. Their theme, — a religion 
abounding with the sublimest principles of philosophy — the mort 
affecting manifestations of mercy ; — whose exalted object is univer- 
sal benevolence to man ; and to which the whole range of sdence — 
the boundless speculations of genius, — the diversified &ce of nature— 
the varied developements of character — aflTord illustrations as infinite 
as appropriate, — their audience impressed with the supreme convic- 
tion^ that this very religion is of the most vital importance to their 
eternal welfare, — that the man who discourses of it is by the very 
&ct invested, for the moment, with the dignity of a superior rank, 
and assumes the sacred character of an ambassador of God ; add 
to all this, the uncontradicted deference with which all hb opinions 
are received — the undisputed respect with which he is listened toy 
and the prescriptive homage which the habits of society have ever 
paid to the assumed greater sanctity of his life and manners ; all 
conspire to give the preacher an advantage over orators of every other 
description, which theory would be justified in supposing, might be 
improved to an excellence which would leave all other examples of 
eloquence behind. Yet how very fiir is this from the fiict The 
press, since its invention, has given birth to an innumerable mu||^ 
tude of sermons, and what a small proportion do they form of the 
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millions which have been preached in the same period; yet, rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto, how easily can we enumerate all the excel- 
lent in the number ; and of all the successive thousands who have 
followed the church as a profession, since the introductbn of Christian- 
ity, there are very few who have been preserved from oblivion as 
«xcdliiig their contempoi'aries in eloquence ; and not one who has 
obtained a classic reputation, like some of the great secular orators. 
Imagination, indeed, kindling from the dim light of history, can pic- 
ture to herself in the early annals of the church, scenes more won- 
drous of its new-bom power than ever were before recorded, or have 
since occurred. We speak not of the miracukNis inspimtion of the 
apostles ; for in the unexampled success of Augustine, St Patrick, 
and Colombo, we have proofs of its influence, corresponding with 
our loftiest expectations of its power, and in the far-famed council of 
Clermont, perhaps the most august assembly ever addressed by man, 
the lover ci eloquence is delighted to read that the crowd of kings, 
and princes, and potentates, archbishops, bishops, abbots, and digni- 
taries of every description, were so wrought upon by the enthusiast^ 
eloquence of Urban, that the feelings of the whole assembly became, 
as it ¥^ere, fused into one glow of simultaneous excitement, and the 
simple historians of the time, in attributing their universal shout of 
Deus Vulif Deua Vulij to a miraculous unanimity, have paid an 
unconscious compliment to the art, the greatest ever it received. Nor 
are we without examples in the later history of the Roman church. 
Some of the effects recorded of Sixtus the Fifth's preaching, fill us 
with astonishment ; and the Bishop of Narni's, thundering before 
Gregory XV., upon the non-residence of the clergy, driving thirty 
of the dissolute bishops of his court to their dioceses on the following 
day, 18 still more remarkable. But the true triumph of- pulpit eV>- 
quenoe in the Roman catholic church, is to be found in France, in 
the period when the successful piety of the Huguenots had stirred up 
the gifted prelates of the Ascendant church to a noble emulation. 
Then arose those names of storied excellence whose wondrous ser- 
mons, or rather rhapsodies, have been so unmercifully panegyrized 
by the historians of the time. The testimony of the elegant and 
cautious Rapin, as to the effects of the eloquence of De Lingendes, 

** Mais rein ne parioit plus ^ son avantage que le profond silence de soil aaditoire 
quand il avoit achey^ son sermon. On Toyoit ses auditeurs se lever de leurs chaisei^ 
le visage p4]e, les yeux baiss^z, et sortir tout 4mus et pensils de PEglise, Kins dire un 
seul mot, sur tout dans les maticres touchantes, et quand il avoit troov^ lieu de faire 
le terrible, ce qu^ii faisoit fort sou^snt," 

is one of the greatest tributes extant to successful eloquence. But a 
still higher, because forced and unsuspected, record of its power, is 
that which Voltaire has awarded to that amazing passage m MasS* 
Ion's celebrated sermon: 
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" Je suppose que ce soil ici notre deraiere heure k tous ; que les cieuz Tont •'oariir 
BUT nos t^tes ; que le temps est passd, et que Peternit^ commence ; que Jesus-Christ 
Ta paraitre pour nous juger, selon nos ceuvres, et que nous sommes tous ici pour at* 
tendre de lui l'arr6t de la yie ou de la mort etemelle ! Je vous ledemande, frapp^ de 
terreur comme vous, ne separant point roon sort du votre, et roe mettantdans la mtoie 
situation ou nous devous tous paraitre un jour dcvant Dieu notre Juge ; si Jesus- 
Christ, dis-je, paraissait des k present, pour laire la terrible separation des justes et 
des pecheurs, croyezrvouz que le plus mnd nombre fut sauT^ 7 Croyeac-Tous que 
le nombre des justes tut au moins egal a celui des pecheurs 7 Croyezrvous que, s*il 
fesait maintenant la discussion des oeuvres du grand nombre qui est dans cette egUse, 
il trouvftt seulement des justes parmi nous 7 En trouveraiuil un seuH" 

The great infidel places this among the finest strokes in all ancient 
and modem eloquence, and characterizes the figure which ferms its 
basis, as the boldest and most appropriate ever employed. The 
whole congregation starting in terror to their feet as be pronounced 
the words, form a convincing illustration of its power. Passages such 
as this, indeed, are very rare among the preachers of the time ; the 
generality of their discourses contain numberless specimens of inflat- 
ed rhapsody, and metaphors, strained into the most unnatural dis- 
tension. 

Such as they are, however, the great protestant churches have 
produced no ministers their equals in celebrity. The beautiful dis- 
courses of Jeremy Taylor scarcely belong to the class of actual elo- 
quence ; and the didactic mannerism of Tillotson and Andrews, is 
very far from deserving the title ; while the court preachers of the 
Restoration continually disgust us in their most elaborate specimens, 
with the most shameless adulation of the profligate princes <rf the 
time. It is to the well-known Whitefield that we are to look for the 
first real manifestation of its energy and might. This cdebrated 
preacher, though none of his sermons will read, had in his eloquence 
all the majesty of its full possession. His calling the Sun as a living 
witness of his truth — his appeal to the present Gk)d, and his re- 
manding the angel on his way to heaven, that he might bring thenews 
of one repentant soul — al!5 sublime and mighty illustrations which 
none but eloquence of the first character would have dared to use. 
I«Vanklin's testimony, too, with regard to him is as valuable as that 
of Voltaire's to MassiUon. Kirwan, a later, is a still more powerful 
and marked instance of pulpit eloquence. Had not the extraordinary 
effects of this man's preaching occurred within our own day, we 
might almost refuse our credence. Churches filled for hours before 
the time — guards of soldiers to prevent an overwhelming crowd — 
themselves smitten with the contagion and struck down by his 
power, — collections for charity une;|:ampled in amount, with shrieks 
and sobs, while he was preaching. The resolutions of the city of 
Dublin, with the presents and addresses from corporations and pub- 
lic bodies which he received, all attest the magic power which the 
preacher, when master of true eloquence, can command. 
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Kirwan* brings us into contact with Robert Hall. We are inclined 
to believe that this man, though more comparatively obscure, will 
exert a far greater influence as an orator, than any who have gone 
before him ; and for this the solution is simple. Of the great names 
we have mentioned, few have left any writings behind them, com- 
mensurate with the extent of their reputation for eloquence. We 
Bpeak not of the polished examples of the French school, where the 
effect is generally marred by an elaborate overfinish ; but of the pro- 
testant divines who have been distinguished. The specimens we have 
of Whitefield^s sermons are even unusuaUy imperfect and lame ; and 
Kirwan's, though abounding in passages of exceeding beauty, would 
not indicate, by any means, the extraordinary eflects which are re- 
corded of their delivery. With Mr. Hall the case is different. His 
reputation throughout England was great as either ; bis pqnilariiy 
was continued and amazing ; and the immediate influence of hie 
sermons, as marked as any modern examples. Yet his sermons and 
oUier writings have the rare quality of being equal in their intrinsic 
excellence, to the full measure of his vast ability. His capacious 
intellect, stored with knowledge, and elevated by genius, invested 
every subject with attractions of undying interest, and gave a fresh- 
ness to his thoughts which preserved them in force and beauty, when 
the tones and feeling which had such deep effect in their delivery, 
had ceased to operate. In this is to be found the true secret of his 
great celebrity. Pathos or enthusiasm in the spell of its excitement 
may throw a fascination over language the most homely, and ideas 
the most trite : and genius in its pride of power, may command the 
passions at its will — may steep the soul in terror, and call forth the 
tear or evoke the sigh ; but Time will fling his mist of coldness over 
the memory, and when the phrenzy of imagination has subsided, 
we start to see the formless and unbreathing skeleton which so 
moved our feelings. Great, indeed, must be the ability which, in 
the closet, can exercise the same comn^ding power over the reason 
which a thousand living influences bad before wielded so deeply 
over the senses. We will now proceed to cull out for our readers 
some disjecta membra from these discourses, which evidence still 
more powerfully the deep truth of this remark. His celebrated ser- 
mon upon modern infidelity was preached and puMished at a time 
when its profound thoughts and eloquent reasoning exerted an 
amazing influence. It was the time of the triumph ; of the apothe- 
osis of atheism ; when revolution whetted her vulture beak upon the 
touchstone of philosophy, ere it took wing in its demon flight of de- 
solation and destruction. This solemn appeal of Mr. Hall called 



* This extraordinary man killed himself by his exertions in 1807. The king of 
England settled three hundred pounds a year on each of his daughters. See General 
Bic^graphy. 
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back the wandering reason of England, and outshone the dark bright- 
ness of the infidel's success, by the deeper radiance of its immortal 
principles. The obligation under which he laid the world by this 
great effort was readily acknowledged by every party in the nation, 
and the bitter storm of rancor which it provoked from the astounded 
proselytes of the creed he proscribed, gave a surer proof of the sore- 
ness of the blow he had dealt It was to this sermon that Dr. Parr 
characteristically applied what Photius said of the ^nifutfrn^uf of Jo- 
annes Moschus, f{ Axamtf T# xf^^'l^* • TV9tr§t xM o $ii^i}aK i»»f 
jyfir*Aaf«(, •P* mf rmf vvfrtrayiu^m^ x»f§f lutraymm. And Sir James 

Macintosh declared his high opinion, '^ that it was everyway entitled 
to rank among the first productions of the age." This great sermon 
must be read, to judge of its perfect excellence. One passage we will 
extraa as, in our opinion, fully equal to the more cdebrateid one we 
have already given from Massillon : 

" More than all, their infatuated eagerness, their parricidal zeal to extinguirii a 
sense of Deity, must excite astonishment and horror. Is the idea of an Almighty 
and perfect Ruler unfriendly to divy passion which is consistent with innocence, or an 
obstruction to an^ design which it is not shameful to aTow 7 Eternal Ghod, on what 
orethine enemies intent ! What are those enterprises of guilt and horror, that, for the 
safety of tlieir performers, require to be enveloped in a darkness which the eye of 
hearen must not pierce ! Miserable men \ Proud of being the offspring of chuiee ; 
in love with universal disorder ; whose happiness is involved in the belirf of th^ 
being no witness to their designs, and who are at ease only because they suppose 
themselves inhabitants of a forsaken and fcitherless world !** 

In the rapid but sublime interrogations of this pungent sentence, 
what fearful accusations are conveyed. Nothing can be more pal- 
pable — nothing more powerful. K^pecUng the use of the strong 
and admirably applied word pierce in the above, a singular and in- 
teresting anecdote is related by the editor, p. 22, which strikingly 
•exhibits Mr. Hall's accurate sense of the relative propriety of words 
in the English language. It originally stood penetrate^ and when 
in intervals of great pain, he was writing out the sermon for the 
press, he asked Doctor Gregory, 

•* Did I say penetraU, sir, when I preached it?*' " Yc8.»» " Do you think, air, I 
flnay venture to alter it? for no man who considered the force of the EngUsh language 
would use a word of three syllables there, but from absolute necessity.'* ** You mn 
<ioubtless at liberty to alter it, if you think welL" *' Then be so good, sir, to take 
your pencil, and for penetrate put pierce; pierce is the word, sir, and the only word 
to be used there.** I have now the evidence of this before me, in the entire manu- 
script, which I carefully preserve cunong my richest literary treasures. 

In an article like thb we only wish to exhilnt examples of a pure 
and elegant style ; and in the following passage from his sermon 
upon war, there is an expressive beauty which every one must ac- 
knowledge, yet rendered more touching from the conclusive illustra- 
tion of its philosophy. 
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** To descant on the evils of porerty might seem entirelv mmecetsary (for what 
with most is the great business of life, but to remoye it to the greatest possible dii^ 
tanoe 7) were it not, that besides its being the most common of all erils, there arecir- 
cumstances peculiar to itself, which expose it to neelect. The seat of its sufferincs 
are the appetites, not the passions ; appetites which are common to all, and whioi, 
being capable of no peculiar combinations, confer no distinction. There are kinds i^ 
distress rounded on the passions, which, if not applauded, are at least admired in their 
excess, as implying a peculiar refinement of sensibility in the mind of the sufferer. 
Embellished dv taste, and wrought by the magic of genius into innumerable fiirms, 
they turn grier into a luxury, uid draw firom the e^es of millions delicious tears. 
But no muse ever ventured to adorn the distresses oi poverty or the sorrows of hun- 
ger. Disgusting taste and delicacy, and presenting nothing pleasing to the imagin»- 
tion, they are mere misery in all its nakedness and defonnity.** 

The language can certainly boast no finer. In the peroration he 
seems to have taken as his model, and improved, an admired 
passage from Bossuei's sermon, Sur Vimpenitence finale. Bui 
our space being too limited for extracts, we must refer to the 
book, Yd. I. p. 75. His sermon on the " Present Crisis," delivered 
at a time when the national excitement was at its height, in dread 
of an invasion, will rank among the best in any language ; and the 
arguments which the christian moralist uses to rouse the energies of 
a whde people in defence of their liberty and their homes, gives a 
depth of grandeur to incitement peculiar as it is great The cooclu- 
sion alone is all we can extract. How noUe are his apostrofdies— 
how strong his appeals : 

" It remains with you, then, to decide, whether that freedom, at whose voice the 
kingdoms of Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, to run a career of virtuous emu- 
lation in every thing great and good : the freedom which dispelled the mists of super- 
stition, and invited the nations to behold their God ; whose magic touch kindled the 
rays of genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of eloquence ; the freedom 
which poured into our lap opulence and arts, and embellished life with innumerable 
institutions and improvements, till it became a theatre of wonders ; it is for you to 
decide whether this freedom shall yet survive, or be covered with a Ameral pally and 
wrapped in eternal ^loom. It is not necessary to await your determination. In the 
solicitude you feel u> approve yourselves worthy of such a trust, every thought of 
what is afmctin^ in warfare, every apprehension of danger must vanish, and you are 
impatient to mingle in the battle of uie civilized world. Go then, ye defenders of 
your country,* nccomi>aiiied with every auspicious omen ; advance with alacrity into 
the iii'ld, where God himself musters the hosts to war. Religion is too much inter- 
ested in your success not to lend you her aid ; she will shed over this enterprise her 
selectest influence. While you are engaged in the field many will repair to the closet^ 
many to the sanctuary ; the faithflil oif every name will employ that prayer whid^ 
has power with God ; the feeble hands which are unequal to any other weapon will 
gnuip the sword of the Spirit ; and from myriads of humble, contrite hearts we voico 
of intercession, supplication, and weeping, will mingle in its ascent to heaven with 
the shouts of battle and the shock of arms. 

Wliile you have every thing to fear from the success of the enemy, you have every 
means of preventing that success, so that it is next to impossible for victory not to 
crown your exertions. The extent of your resoorcei^ under God, is eoual to the 
justice of your cause. But should Providence deteraune otherwise, should you flill 
in this struggle, should the nation (all, you will have tlie satisfaction (the purest alloU 



* ▲ cosipanj of voluteerf attended puMic worship on this occtsioB.^89. 
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ted to man) of having performed your fiart ; your names will be enrolled with the 
mo8t illustrious dead, while posterity, to the end of time, as often as they revolve the 
•events of this period, (and they wiU incessantly revolve them,) will turn to you a 
reverential eye, while they mourn over the freedom which is entombed in your sepal- 
ehre. I cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, legislators, and patriots of every age 
and country, are bending from their elevated seats to witness this contest, as if they 
were incapable, till it be brought to a favorable issue, of enjoying their eternal repose. 
Enjoy that repose, illustrious umnortals ! Your mantle fell when you ascended ; and 
thousands inmuned with your spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, arc ready 
to ffoeor by hvn that sUieth upon the throne, and lioeth for ever and ever, they will pro- 
tect firoedom in her last asylum, and never desert that cause which you sustained by 
your labors and cemented with your blood. And thou, sole Ruler among the chil- 
dren of men, to whom the shields of the earth belong, gird on tl^ noordj ihou Mod 
Jdighiy : go forth with our hosts in the day of battle ! Impart, in addition to their 
hereditary valor, that confidence of success which springs from thy presence! Pour 
into their hearts the spirit of departed heroes ! Inspire them with thine own; and, 
while led by thy hand, and fighting under thy banners, open thou their eyes to be- 
hold in every valley, and in every ^ain, what the prophet beheld by the same illmni- 
nation— chariots of fire, and horses of fire ! Then ahaU the strong mm he as tew, and 
the maker qfU as a spark; and they shaU both bum together, and none shaU qumeh them. 

The sublime apostrophe, " Enjoy that repose, illustrious immortals I** 
and the preceding sentence, is one of those grand, but dangerous ex- 
ertions of the imagination, which none but an orator of the highest 
rank would presume to use, without the risk of making a ridiculous 
absurdity, and strikes us as being a fine improvement on figures 
nearly similar, profusely but rather awkwardly used in Bossuet's 
great sermon, upon the death of dueen Henrietta Maria. The 
French preacher appears to disadvantage in apostrophising the cle- 
mency of Charles the First and the conjugal virtues of his departed 
dueen ; but more especially so in hb prayer to the angels for the 
preservation of her daughter, at the time he was preaching, the ad- 
mired and popular wife of PhiUippe of Orleans, but who, by an un- 
warrantable species of virgilian license^ he supposes to be in her in* 
fiiBcy, and in the power of the parliamentarians. 

Princesse! dont la destinde est si grande et si gloricuse, faut-it que vous nais- 
siez en la puissance des cnnemis de votrd maison. O EtemeU VidUz sur dU; 
anges saints! ranger d Pentour vos escadrons invisibles, et faUes U garde autowrdu 
herceau d'une Princesse si grande et si delaissieJ^ 

How great is the superiority of Mr. Hall's passage over this, am- 
ply because, by a just elevation of genius, he has seized the natural 
probabilities of the future, instead of, like the Frenchman, recurring 
to the past, and inventing a gratuitous possibility, which under the 
circumstances appears exceedingly absurd. 

We could willingly extend to our readers the gratification of addi- 
tional extracts ; but our space prescribes a limit where taste would 
be unwilling to stop. Yet, in closing these volumes, we cannot but 
feel how great is the treasure, which, in their pul^IicatioU) has been 
added to the English language. It is not the divine alone who will 
be benefitted by their perusal ; every one, who wishes to attain an 
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accurate knowledge of tbe power and the beauty of the English 
tongue ; every one, who can admire the brightest reasoning, ar- 
ranged in the most charming propriety of diction ; who would wish 
to see the pure philosophy of revelation illustrated by the thousand 
lights of cultivated mind ; and arrayed in deeper fiiscination by the 
collateral beauties of ancient and modern learning— will find in the 
works of this gifted writer, a n)inc of abounding excellence where 
every taste will be gratified, and gratified to delight. 

The surest evidence of Robert Hall's greatness is to be found in 
the very fact of his celebrity. That, in a nation, such as England, 
abounding not merely with intellect and intelligence, but with men 
distinguished in every walk of literature, and every branch of science; 
where the grades of society are so closely knit and reticulated to- 
gether, that there is but Uttle access to fame, save by the beaten roads 
of influence and power, and where a stately and pensioned church, 
secure in the smiles of royalty, and reposing in dignity, on the fame 
of its mighty names, had haughtily excluded sdl dissenting sects 
firom its pale, and operating, by its influence, upon public opinion, had 
almost proscribed them; till men of genius bad no chance of emi- 
nence, save in the renunciation of their previous opinions and the 
adoption of the favored creed.* That in such a coiuitry, the obscure 
pastor of a dissenting congregation, residing in a provincial town, Ije- 
yond the reach of the rays of favor ; and of habits, singularly retiring 
and unobtrusive, should have filled the land with his fame, and 
raised himself to an illustrious station in the aristocracy of mind, is 
in itself a striking evidence of amazing talent ; but that his works, 
after the transient subjects which had called them into existence have 
been forgotten, should still retain the power and the splendor of crea- 
tive genius, and enchant not less in the closet by their excellence, than 
they did from the pulpit by tlieir eloquence, is a fact that must place 
him among the first ornaments of the age ; and forms, of itself, a 
brighter halo of practical glory than all the elaborate commenda- 
tions delighted criticism could confer. 

The chief excellence of Robert Hall's writings is to be found, not 
in those isolated passages of lofty beauty which frerjuently dazzle us 
in our popular authors, but to arrive at which we must wade through 
long pages of comparative sterility. It consists not in daring flights 
of thought which we sometimes pursue with wonder, till, like the 
arrow in the ^neiad, they turn to fire from their own subUmity : noir 
does it derive any charms from a studied |)arade of aggregated quota- 
tions, which men of learning too often transplant to their works, like 
specimens in a collection, to coldly glitter, witliout giving any idea of 



* To go no farther, witness tho two strikiii'^ exanipks of CVBiien, Bishop of Lime- 
rick, and Kirwaii, Dean of Killal i ; ImjiI) i»rii:i)KiIly p\])i^ls. 
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the mine of richness from whence they sprung ; but it is to be found 
in a sustained energy and expanded grandeur throughout. It never 
blinds us by an oppressive splendor, but is always attractive in its 
clear and steady light. He has studied the ancients with a just per- 
ception — a proper effect — and his works evince not a classic imagery 
without its life ; but a transfusion of its spirit — an exquisite blend- 
ing of the classic richness, and the classic taste. Here, perhaps, in 
a greater degree than any work with which we are acquainted, will 
be evidenced the great value which a just and accurate knowledge 
of his native language gives to any author. Mr. Hall, studied Eng- 
lish witli a laborious application, but to an admirable purpose ; de- 
licately alive to the propriety of words, he has adapted them in his 
writings with a nicety which seems to have destroyeid the doctrine of 
synonymes, and strikes us with the fine effect of a finished paint- 
ing, where distinct and brilliant colors blend into a delicious har- 
mony, which captivates the attention before taste has had leisure to 
analyze the reason. Nor is this difficult beauty more perceptible 
thain the depth of his thoughts, or the power of his imagination. In 
the splendid language which he himself applied to Burke, we are 
unable to withstand the magic and fascination of his eloquence. The 
excursions of his genius are immense. His imperial fancy has laid 
all nature under tribute, and collected stores from every scene of the 
creation, and every walk of art. So select are his images— -so 
fraught with tenderness, and so rich in colors " dipped in heaven," 
that he who can read without rapture may have merit as areasoner, 
but must resign all pretensions to taste and sensibihty. 

Such is Robert HalL The destiny of his fame is as certain as his 
glory was remarkable. If, without effort, and almost without in- 
tention, to have risen to be one of the first authors in his native lan- 
guage—if to have the happy art of combining the profoundest 
thought with the sweetest eloquence — if to have attained the widest 
celebrity as a pulpit orator, and to have sustained that celebrity, 
1)y leaving to posterity sermons equalling the most finished produc- 
1 ions of any age ; if, attached to an obscure and uninfluentml sect, 
he has risen till the grandeur of his genius is bright upon the world, 
and has yet, undazzled by fame, and untainted by celebrity, left a 
record of the lofty purity of his principles, which has given to the 
deepest religion, the blended charms of a faultless philosophy, and a 
noble Uterature — if these be any evidences of a great and lasting 
reputation, Robert Hall will be known to distant times as familiariy 
as to us, and his usefulness be only bounded by the duration of the 
language he has adorned. 
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THE LAND OF DREAMS 



B7 E. C. LINDEN, GENT. 



CANTO FIRST. 



Ombre, delirL 
Sogni, follie son nostre cure ; e quando 
U vergognoso crrore. — J€etasUuio, Demofoonte, A. Terso, S. IL 



I. 



Who does not love the land of dreams, 
The land of gently flowmg streams — 
For e'en the rippling of a rill, 
Falls on the ear more softened still 
When Night and Fancy hold their sway, 
Than mid the busy hum of day — 
The land where gentle twilight steals 
Her way through sweetly perfumed bowers, 
And when the chill of night she feels, 
Or notes the dew-drop on the flowers; 
Bride of the sun, she seeks her rest. 
His couch of glory in the west? 



II. 



Land of delight ! in thee to roam 
The spirit leaves her earthly home ! 
She casts aside her mortal coil. 
And, unoppressed, by care or toil, 
Throughout thy boundless regions free, 
Wanders in chainless liberty ! 
There Fancy paints the varied scene. 
With rays from heaven streaming o'er it; 
But ever and anon are seen, 
Dark shadows from the earth before it ; 
Recalling, by their hues of night. 
The Spirit from her path of light. 



re 
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III. 

Home of the troubled soul, 'tis sweet 
Departed friends in thee to meet ! 
In thy blest haunts, to feel the grasp, 
The look, the sigh, the thrilling clasp 
Of fond affection, as in truth 
We never felt them, but in youth. 
To gaze on those we have not met 
For many years of fruitless sorrow ; 
To see them thus, and yet — and yet 
To dream that we shall meet to-morrow; 
And part without a pang ; oh, this 
Oft have I felt ; 'tis bliss 1 'tis bliss ! 



IV. 

Oh, tell me not that 'twill not last, 
A dream like this, of pleasure past. 

Oh, tell me not, that when 'tis o'er, 

A dream like this can only pour 

A cup of galling sorrow more 

Upon a heart too full before. 

'Tis but a type of human life, 

Where all is bright-eyed joy at starting; 

But soon — too soon must come the strife, 

The agony of soul at parting. 

Then what is joy's declining beam, 

Or what is life ? A dream ! n dream ! 



V. 

We tread upon a fragile crust, 

Nor heed the truth, that die we must ; 

It breaks, and lo. the fate of all. 

The hoary sire and youth must fall 

Alike into the gulph beneath. 

The all-absorbing gulph of death ! 

Yet, who that turns his dying eyes 

To childhood's paths, where all was brightness ; 

Where erst he roved 'neath briiliant skies, 

And every step was one of lightness; 

But—feeling he was happy then — 

Would dream that dream of bliss again. 
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VI. 

Oh, no, the widow'd mourner weeps 
When waking, but unconscious sleeps. 
Or if she dreuns, the moment's spcdl 
Will stem reality dispel, 
And with her veil conceal the thought 
That ne'er on earth can be forgot 
Then on bright, buoyant wing she i>eaTS 
Her spirit to that place of meeting, 
Where oft they met in other years, 
And never felt that time was fleeting ; 
That Hope was like the meteor's flame — 
Youth, Love, and Beauty, but a name ! 



VII. 

Once more in the sweet dreaming land, 
Her loved one with her — hand in hand ; 
Through scenes of happiness they rove ; 
Again he tells his tale of love; 
Again he wins her grateful smile, 
Who, happy then, ne'er thinks the while 
That all is but a pleasing dream 
To vanish with the morrow's waking. 
A fleeting ray, a fitful gleam, 
A flash of light through dariuiess breaking, 
Which only serves to show how black, 
The darkness that surrounds its track ! 



VIII. 

And yet that single ray of light, 
Bursting from blacken'd clouds by night. 
Whose very darkness to the sight. 
Shows it but more intensely bright ; 
Wlio that has marked it but will say, 
" 'Tis brighter than the light of day." 
Who would not sooner, if he durst. 
Embrace the lightning's vivid flashes; 
Than that dark cloud from which they burst, 
Or clasp the white foam as it dashes 
On high its thousand sparkling crests, 
Than yon dull wave on which it rests. 
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IX. 

Land of repose ! Worn out by toil-' 
Long severed from his native soil — 
The galley-slave, who tugs the oar, 
In moslem chains along the shore, 
Hails with delight the setting sun, 
Bright signal of his labor done. 
And when he seeks his needed rest, 
His body on the deck reclining, 
In thee — in thee his spirit blest 
Sees not the crescent o'er him shining, 
Hears not the rushing of the tide, 
Or rude chain clanking by his side. 



X. 



For now, beside his cottage door. 
As he was wont in days of yore. 
Reclining on a rustic seat 
He listens to the prattle sweet 
Of all his little ones, in glee 
Assembled round their father's knee ; 
And ere they seek their humble beds^ 
His hand, with fond emotion pressing. 
Upon their lovely, youthful heads ; 
He gives them each and all his blessing ; 
But, waken'd by his heavy chain. 
Turns, drops a tear, and sleeps again. 

XI. 

And now, perhaps, his blazing hearth 
Looks cheerful, and#ie sound of mirth 
Re-echoes from his lowly cot. 
The sound of mirth—delightful lot, 
That those who sit around him there 
Have welcome and a hearty cheer. 
He draws his seat, and tells his joke, 
His jolly friends and neighbors laughing; 
And heartily, through clouds of smoke. 
Their drink from wooden goblets quaflSng. 
What meets his open vision now ? 
A scimitar ! a turban'd brow ! 
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XII. 

How vast, how grand the mighty sea 
Of fathomless eternity ! 
And Time, how like a single wave, 
Which, rolling o'er a mighty grave, 
Bears on its breast a brilliant gem, 
That, like a despot's diadem, 
Brings to its wearer nought but care, 
And wo, and pain, and toil, and trouble ; 
With mingled scenes of hope and fear ! 
That gem is life, — at best a bubble. 
It bursts, and ah, not e'en a trace 
Is left us of its resting place. 



XIII. 

But now 'twas here, and now 'tis gone. 
And yet we love to dwell upon 
Its fleeting beauties though they fade 
Before us as a passing shade ; 
Beneath the rays by Phoebus cast 
Upon it when a cloud has passed ! 
Those varied shades, and gorgeous hues, 
That for a moment stream so brightly. 
Throughout life's early avenues. 
Where ardent Youth is tripping lightly ; 
All heedless of the clouds of grief. 
That hang above in bold relief. 



XIV. 

Sweet Ada! Life to mi had been 

As yet but an enchanting scene. 

As yet in Youth's gay wildness free 

She roamed beside the Congaree ; 

Or in its bosom loved to lave 

A form that Venus' self might crave ! 

As yet her life had never known, 

A single day of care or sorrow ; 

Time, with light wings had borne her on, 

All reckless of the coming morrow ; 

And she had never felt a tear 

Bedew her cheek, but joy was there. 



I m ■^■^P^iX^W^— ^^^P— ^^^^^^^■^^^^■^^^^^■^^^ ■ ■ ■ ■~' ■■!■ -■ ■■■■-■■■-- .^ ^mi • I'^m^^^m^m^^^^^^ri^-^^^f^^^^^ 
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XV. 

Among a race of hardy men, 

She wander'd in her native glen, 

A gentle being to their sight, 

Appearing as a stiu* of light ; 

Her mildness shedding forth a ray 

That cheered them on life's rugged way ! 

A cherub form in mercy sent 

To weary mortals, tempest driven ; 

Too bright to stay, and only lent 

To point them out tiie path of heaven ; 

She seemed not of the earth she trod. 

But a bright link 'twixt man and God ! 



XVI. 

She walked the path of life, and met 
No evil ; lo, the sun hath set ! 
But, now 'twas day— its. lovely light 
Hath passed away, and all is night ; 
And thus, o'er Ada's early bloom 
Hath sorrow flung the shades of gloom. 
At dawn in Orran's humble cot. 
Did every heart beat high with gladness ; 
»Tis eve, how changed that happy lot ! 
Reflection's chord is stretched to madnesfl^ 
For Orran answers not her call, 
In brake, or bower, or lighted hall. 



XVII. 

In vain, alas, fron^pi to hill. 

Does Ada seek her father still. 

The tidings told— the torch's glare, 

From every cot or hamlet near; 

Proclaims the love their inmates bore 

To Orran, but to Ada more. 

The one they loved as man may love 

A boon companion, friend or brother. 

But then they turned their looks above 

With adoration on the other ; 

As one who only linger'd here 

On journey to some brighter sphere. 



1 ..* 
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XVIIL 

But LoYe can nought avail thee now, 
And sorrow clouds each manly brow ! 
In vain the brake and mountain glen, 
Are trodden o'er and o'er again ; 
And Orran's name, on every breeze, 
Re-echoes through primeval trees. 
In vain from Up to lip the cry 
Caught up with eagerness, is pealing 
And lamentations rend the sky; 
For Orran now his way is stealing 
In terror through a distant wood, 
With foes all eager for his blood. 

XIX. 

Returning, one by'one, they come. 
Each huntsman sadly to his home ; 
With lingering steps, afraid to tell. 
The tale that all but know too well. 
At dawn of day, the merry horn, 
Had usher'd in the rosy mom, 
And Ada left her humble home 
To gaze upon the waters, gushing 
Over their rocky bed in foam, 
And listen to the hurried rushing 
Of hunters, and the stirring sound 
Of wild hiJloOi and baying hound. 

XX. 

How happy was you||||ftlLda then ! 

Now he is gone, andIRr again 

Can Ada know a father's love 

Or fed a joy, all jojrs above — 

The sweet delight— the thrilling sense 

Of bliss unspeakable — intense. 

Which bursts upon us, when we think, 

That, though the stream of Time is bearing 

Our light barks onward, and the brink 

Of dread eternity we're nearing ; 

Aye, though the sun of life be set. 

One heart will love— adore us yet 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS. 

MT AUNT BAHBARA. 
BT COUNSELLOR BMERBOM. 

" I am one-and- forty this tenth of April," said I this morning, as I finish- 
ed the last paragraph of the Knickerbacker, rested my feet on the fender, 
and filled out my second cup of coffee. Birth-days are a bore, for I detest 
all visits of congratulation, or even of condolence, since there is never one 
particle of either feeling or sincerity in the studied speeches with which 
the intruders pour in upon you ; so I resolved to be out for the day, and 
was only pondering where I should dispose of myself when the following 
note came opportunely to decide my movements : 

" My Dear Greorge — ^The bearer will hand you two jars of preserved Mogul plumi^ 
a case of potted hare, and a dosen and a half of my nine jrear old ginger wine, which 
3rou will accept as a remembrance on your birth-day. I hope you will not move out 
this damp weather, without putting on your India-rubber gailoches ; they are inesti- 
mable preservatives. If it clears up about twelve or one o^clock, I riiould like to see 
3rou on particular business ; but if this hour be inconvenient you need not come tOl 
later, as I shall be at hqme all day with the servants, cleaning and putting to rights 
your affectionate aimt, Barbara Gregory." 

Now it is by no means to be inferred Arom this document, that my aont» 
was so untidy in her person as to require the united ezertionsof her whide 
household to prepare her for visitors ; but as she always writes her notes on 
slips, torn from the spare leaves of her voluminous receipt book, her com- 
munications generally run to the full limits of her paper, and her epistles 
are either despatched anonymously, or with the signature attached, as in 
the present instance, to the closing sentence. 

My aiint Gregory is the relict of my father's eldest brother, and as her 
only son, Charles, was killed in tlM»ur near twenty years ago, the free- 
hold property of the family desceHn to me as heir at law. There still 
remained enough, however, to settle a handsome fortune on my eldest 
cousin, Anne, who eloped with the Baron Boursoffle, from Paris; and as 
her younger sister, Mary, died of a broken heart some years afterwards^ (a 
story I may perhaps advert to at another time,) my aunt is now in the en- 
joyment of a very comfortable income. She was born and educated in the 
country, and so deeply are all her associations and prejudices connected 
with it, that she could not bear, even during my uncle's life, to live in town, 
and certainly her good taste is eminently displayed in the selection she had 
made in a residence ; nor do I know a more delicious room than her parlor, 
opening out at one side on the lawn and shrubbery, at the other, on the 
garden, and perfumed from morning till night by the cool air that always 
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breathes through the conservatory mto which yon enter by a glass door, 
beside the mantle-piece. Of all delicate repasts, give me a breakfast in 
spring, in that little parlor. 

My father died when I was very yovng, so that I lived almost from a 
child, to the period of going to college, with my aunt I slept in the next 
room to hers, and so regular were all her habits, that her sneeze on getting 
out of bed each morning, alwajrs announced to me thai it wanted exactly 
twenty minutes of nine o'clock. By some mhiutes afler it, we were all at 
the breakfast-table, and I have no more pleasant pictures of my childhood, 
than my recollections of my aunt, as she used to walk in ^ with shining 
morning face," from her stroll in the shrubbery. In these walks sha always 
carried in her hand a soft cambric handkerchief, and the perfume which 
it imbibed from the early exhalation of the flower-pots, was, in her opinion, 
more delicate than all the eaux and efprits of Delcroix. My aunt Barbara 
is about fiAy-seven, or perhaps fifty- nine years of age 5 she invariably pro- 
fesses that she is not sixty ; and I am sure when she does turn that vene- 
rable corner, the chagrin of having to own to such an age, will shake hct 
a little, though her constitution is antideluvian. 8he is perfectly the lady 
in her manners — I mean the lady of the old school--" sixty years since." 
She is kind, afiectionate, charitable, and benevolent, to a degree. She is 
well-informed, riirewd in judgment, clear in difficuHies, mild in reproving, 
kind in advising ; in a word, she is a paragon of an aunt ; but she has one 
fault— «^ i9 a deadly and inveterate 'housekeeper^ In my aunt's educa- 
tion, she had been taught to consider housekeeping, not as a medium of 
makii^ IHe convenient and comfortable, but as a science, to which every 
other comfort and convenience were to bow. It was composed of general 
rules, to whkh no particular circumstance could warrant an exception. 
During my uncle's life time, she had been remarkable only as a comed 
and accomplished woman, whose house was a model of elegance and taste; 
she then associated much with the world, especially as she had daughters to 
marry ; but when my volatile cousin, the baroness, made her unfortunate 
speculation, when poor Mary had passed into the grave, and Charles perish- 
ed in the war, she was left totally alone. Her sole occupation became the 
regulation of her establishment; her only business consisted of a series of 
experiments in the quantum of red||^n which she could make in shop- 
keeper's prices, in keeping a registeHr market rates, and reducing to prac- 
tice all the maxims of housewifery extant, from Tasser to Meg Dods. 

I have spoken previously of the comforts of my aunt Barbara's parlor; 
but the drawing-room is quite a different place,I assure jrou, from the apart* 
ment occupied by the family. Like<flie chapels we read o^ attached to old 
baronial castles, my aunt Barbara's drawing-room is a place to be looked 
at, not inhabited ; she calls it, " a decent spot to ehow a ttrangerinto /" but 
it is a place with which the inmates of her own family have no connexion. 
It is cleaned, and polished, and dusted, and settled, and aired, and warmed, 
at fixed and stated dajrs ; for one would suppose that my aunt keeps a ca- 
lender of the household duties for every day in the year, so regular istheor 
•ccurrence: thus— the tenth of March, as her note states, is the anniversary 
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of a general arrangement of the whole establishment^ horn the odkn to 
the loftiest garret. This, my aunt Barbara calls settling the house. This 
settling is one of ray aunt's most leading propensities : every things she is 
fond of saying, has aptace, and she has a place for etery thing. It used 
to break my heart entirely, during the short time I resided with hor, after 
my retam from college, to find her eternally on the look-out for opportn* 
nities to settle my books, and my papers^ and prints. U^ by chanee, I row 
from some unfinished investigation, and left the room but for a few mimitei^ 
I was sure to find, on my return, that my aunt had been settling the table, 
and that all my calculations and arrangements were conftued and con- 
founded, in consequence of my books being dosed, and my papers piled in 
heaps on the shelf or cliiffonier. If I chanced to leave the most trilling 
article in any situation which was most convenient to voe^ but which either 
interfered with the place assigned by my aunt to something dae, or whidi 
was not the exact place she thought it ought to have, why she settled it in- 
stantly, by putting it somewhere unknown to me. The drawing-room was 
the grand scene of my aunt's settling exploits: it was a luxury in vrfaidi 
she allowed no one to participate; and as soon as a visitor took his depart- 
ure, there would she sit for hours to see its furniture polished and rei^aced 
with the most mathematical precision. It was in vain that we frequently 
tried to convince her of the absurdity of the practice of thus diutting up 
the very best room in her house, afler stocking it with her best ftimituie 
and adorning it with her choicest prints ; her only rq[>ly was, ^ My dear 
George, you know there will be many people calling on us^ and we mnst 
have a decent spot to show a stranger into : besides, we ought to aacrifiea 
a little comfort to support appearances?^ 

Th^ latter is another fiivorite maxim of my aunt Barbara's, thoo^ I 
never could divine the vast advantages resulting from its observanoe. It 
seems, however, that the necessity oi supporting appearances^ is a prine^ 
pie admitted by all housekeepers, and means, literally, to make a show of 
style and opulence, from five to one hundred per cent, according to die 
taste of the individual, beyond his real means. It is a necessity that never 
ceases to operate, however the wealth of the parties may vary : thna the 
wife of a farmer considers herself bound to support iAe appearances of 
the lady of the squire—the lady of ^|| squnre, the lady of the manor— and 
the lady of the manor the nearest ^at lady ; and so on in heraldic pro- 
gression to the lady of the president 

The supporting of appearance resembles^ in some degree, the shidd 
which miners use in driving their shafts and tunnds, and which hei&ps 
ahead of the excavater to the very end of his enterprise. My aunt is a se» 
dulous observer of this popular dogma, though I really never codd see 
dther the advantage or necessity of it, in her case : she neither associates nor 
wishes to associate with people of a higher rank than herself^ and her for- 
tune is more than adequate to all her show of style, as wdl as her positive 
expenses : so that all my aunt Barbara gains by banishing herself and her 
family from the drawing-room, is merely the depriving hendf of theoom* 
forts of an apartment, which, besides being by for the beat in the bonse^ is 
not one whit more splendid than every one admits ought to be enjoyed by 
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a person in her rank of life. In conTersation, my aunt Baiban is particu- 
larly fond of dealing in maxima, aage phnuwa, and proverbs ; which are, 
however, all ttrictly original and her own. Her correspondence is in gene- 
ral couched much in the same style, no two sentences being consecutive, 
yet all are important Asa specimen I shall transcribe one of tier first let- 
ters to me, on my departure for college. It was arranged that I was to re* 
side in the house of another of my aunts, sister to my fiither, who had 
married a professional gentleman. 

GftlAO AT COTTAOB, NoT. SS. 

My Dear George. — ^I was ddigiited to hear of your safe arriva] at your unde'a. I 
trust, as this is your irst visit firom home, and as you are now beginning to aasums 
the eharacter of a man, that y^m. will oease to pursue the frivolous oocupationB of a 
boy. Pay particular attention to yonr carving at table ; it is alwav* a test of a gen- 
tleman to carve neatly. A good addreas, George, is merely the judicious combina- 
tion of modesty and assurance. Always break your eggs at the small end ; there is 
leas danger of soiling the shell thus. In your dress, seek what is becoming, and never 
wear an article that ii awkward, solely because it is fashionable. In grating a nutp 
meg begin at the dark end, else you will have a hollow throughout its entire extent. 
When you carve a pheasant, take off its wings first. I have thought much on this 
point, and am decidedly of opinion that this is most correct. True politeness is 
nothing more than good sense combined with good feeling, and based on utility ; if 
you are ever at a loss on a point of etiquette, just consider a moment whether it be 
useful, or agreeable, or omansentaL If it is neither of these, it is contrary to good 
sense, and yon should never c onf owa to a iboliah custom solely beosnse other people 
tbUow it. Freadi mustard is very apt to catch yon by the nose and bring the tests 
to your eyes ; when this occurs, merely inhale your bnath throu^ your nostrils and 
the irritatioQ ceases instantly. It is rather early to speak to you of love a&n, but 
I do sincerely wish to see you well settled : remember it is quite of fashion nDw-»> 
days to be dirty or slovenly when in love; it is much better to be a fop in such a 
predicament. In sealing your letters never let your wax kindle into a blaze, the 
camphor which it contains will blacken it ; always hold it above the flame till it is 
melting. In matters of taste it is better to be abusive than laudatory ; in the latter 
instance you may be accused of following fiiahion, or becoming common-place in jrour 
predilections; in die latter even your errors pass for &stidiousness. When eating 
pres e rved plums or damsons, or sny similar fruit, never put the stones into your 
mouth, as you would have to replsee the^^ your plate, and there is alwa3rs enough 
to satisfy your appetite without see m ing the small portion that could adhere to a 
peach stone. Never be a mere slave to custom ; but remember that there is mors 
crsdit in the judicious infringement of an estaUiBhed rule than in its monotonous ob> 
servance. In putting salt on the edge of your plate just touch the spot previously 
with a little gravy, it will prevent it slipping into the centre. In cutting a pine, re- 
member that a cross slice ii the most esteemed. Present my regards to your uncle 
and aunt, and to Maria. Inquire at the arcade the lowest cost of green baize carpet 
rugs, and let me know, when you write, for what you can propre me a few hundreds 
of crushed sugar, such as win answer fbr gooseberry wine. Gk)dblessyou,mydear, 
be attentive to your studies, and belieire me, your affectionate aunt, B. G. 

P.S. I enclose a cheek fbr |500. 

P.P.8. Donetaetystalittls,iq>onniysi TO <« tWP MtQthsphsassat*swinfcfcrl 
find I siill hcft a dovbt 
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Postscripts are said to be the most valuable part of ladies? letters, and 
certainly my aunt Barbara's were always so to me. 

I could never well understand my aunt Barbara's real notion of economy, 
though it is a word which is constantly in her mouth. One thing I cm 
plainly discover, however, that in all her purchases, she makes a dear dis- 
tinction between the words " cheap" and '' low-priced." My aunt wiU buy 
nothing solely because it is cheap, that is to say, when other people can get 
it at the same money ; but she will buy all that comes before her, if she 
can either get or make what she considers a good bargain. She delights 
to tell me that she gets eggs one or two cents lower than the lady next door, 
and in buying them, she must always have permission to pick the largest, 
although, in the contents of a dozen ordinary eggs there could not posribly 
be a tea-spoon-full of difference between the largest and the least My annt 
has alwa3rs her fish, vegetables, and dessert, at least three or four cents a day 
lower than any of her acquaintances. I never quarrel with this, becanse I 
find it absolutely improves her appetite, when she dines on one of these 
nicely calculated dinners; but I must confess it is a paltry habit 'Bt best 
Whenever there is an opportunity of being generous, my aunt Gregory is 
so to an excess ; she seems to know not only the value but the uses of mo- 
ney ; and she delights in bestowing it in proper quarters, when she can do 
so voluntarily ; but her foible is, that she considers it a merit to avoid, as 
far as possible, paying money for things that other people must pay it for. 
Thus she patronizes Monongahela, instead of Ennishowen, at her table, as a 
cordial, because it pays no duty ; and though she morally detests French 
wine, she once actually drank a glass of chablis, because she purchased a 
smuggled lot some shillings below market prica She is fond of readingi 
and occasionally commissions me to purchase some " invaluaUe woiks" for 
her, as she terms them ; but then my directions are never to buy these in- 
estimable treasures, unless at considerable reduction from publication cost 
She keeps three kinds of sugars constantly at hand — lump for strangen^ 
and punch ; fine scale for the family, and brown for the servants ; by thus 
she calculates that she saves eighteen pence in the year. 

When I was studying for the bar, some years ago, my two cousins and 
their brother paid a visit to the city, on the occasion of Charles embarking 
for India. This was a glorious opyrtunity for the display of my aunt^ 
economy and saving money. She insisted on packing a paper of genuine 
Pekoe, and a quantity of sugar in the girl's trunks, as it would save them 
laying out money in lodgings in town. Before she closed the lid she slipped 
in a bottle of her fiye year old currant wine, and she compelled Charles, in 
like manner, to open his portmanteau, till she placed in it a case of smug- 
gled Ennishowen. I was waiting by the pier when the party arrived in the 
steamer ; and, after the usual congratulations, assisted the girls to have their 
trunks examined by the custom-house officer. Charles was standing by, 
but nothing could exceed the chagrin of the ladies on discovering that the 
wine had burst in the passage, had melted the sugar, and moistened the tea, 
and that all their silk dresses and finery were dripping with sjrrup. Charles 
was enraged beyond measure at the foolish anxiety of his mother, and was 
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pouring out his resentment to me, when the steward of the steamer tapped 
him on the shoulder, and advised him to be off without delay, as theoflber 
of the customs, having found some unpermitted spirits in the portmanteau, 
had placed it under seizure, and was now inquiring for the owner. ^ Don't 
attempt to claim it," said the steward, in alarm ; ^ for as sure as you do, 
jTou will subject yourself to a legal process, and be liable to a very heavy 
fine r' Here was a pretty mess we had got into, by my aunt's economy. 
The steward's advice, however, was very correct; my cousins hastily 
closed their package of candied finery, and Charles, casting alook of minified 
indignation and regret at his captive property, as it was borne off by the 
excise harpies, stepped at last into the boat, and we pulled on shore. 

My aunt Barbara has an idea that no one should ever send a letter by post, 
who can forward it by hand, even with the drawback of a month's dday. 
Her letters to me used always to arrive at least three weeks after theur date ; 
and then their contents (except enclosures) were useless, in consequenceof 
having already reached me by fifty other sources. It was in vain that 1 re- 
presented this to her, and told her that she put herself under an obligation 
to the person who carried the letter, whilst, at the same time, she was de- 
stroying half its interest by its delay. To this she would only reply iiat 
she had no idea of giving money to a post man, for what she could getibr 
nothing from a fViend. After the marriage of my cousin Anne, with the 
Baron Boursouffle^ she resided a little while at a village a few miles off. The 
postage by the mail, which went in an hour, was six cents, but my aunt 
always sent her letters by the carrier, who was a day on the road, and who 
got a dram on receiving them, and another on their delivery, and oecaskm- 
aily a shilling for civility, so that on each epistle there was a dead lost of 
twopence, an obligation incurred to a dependant, and a needless ddaj of 
from four-and-twenty to eight^-and-forty hours : but this is all economy in 
my aunt's maxims of housekeeping ; though it is my opinion that if a letter 
is worth reading, it is worth paying for. 

It is one of my aunt Barbara's hobbies to horde up a quantity of sheets^ 
napkins, damask tablecloths, and webs of fine linen, for no earthly purpwie. 
Sometimes, indeed, one or two specimens are produced, when a straqger 
dines with her, but her grand delight is on stated days of the year to empty 
out the boxes and drawers in which thay are piled up, and set them out to air. 
You would imagine, on such occasions, that the whole house was turned 
into a draper's wareroom. She has likewise a vast passion for old plate; 
and this, in like manner, is produced once or twice a year, to be cleaied 
with whiskey and whiting, and is then tied up in chamois leather bags, till 
the next settling' day comes. My aunt Barbara has a serious aversion to 
all modem innovation in housekeeping. She abominates silver forks, and 
even three-pronged steel ones ; she uses white plates for ordinary occa- 
sions ; conceives the display of blue to be extravagant, except on occasions, 
when, if necessary " to keep up an appearance to strangers ;" and she 
condemns all fish sauces, except ketchup and anchovy pickle. 

Now and then siie takes a Aincy to cover up every article in the house 
either with paper or calteo. This occurs frequently in spring, when she is 
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afraid of the dust deBtroying the fiurnltiire. She then spreadB a cutis 
cloth over every carpet in the house, coven the picture firames with alk 
paper, hangs musquito gauze over all the paintings^ encloses the chanddioi 
in bags of linen, and hangs every window curtain in one of the same gno- 
ful contrivances. You cannot see a vestige of tables, chairs, sofas, itooifc 
or any article of furniture ; all is concealed under some homely covenni, 
and one would imagine that the whole establishment was packed up, and 
ready for removing. Suddenly some fine morning, my amittakesaMttb'Bf 
fit ; down she comes, strips every article of its appendages, sweats die 
whole household to polish the mahogany, and folds up, with her own bud, 
the canvass bags, to be left by for the next dusting day. 

My aunt has a peculiar application of the posseasiYe pronouns^ mine and 
yours, when applied to the chattels of her establishment. Her direcuoos 
to the servants are always given as if the articles they were to operate on. 
were their property not hers. SetUe your kitdien, attend to four fire^ po- 
lish your chairs, exercise yaw horses. On the other hand, when deaoib- 
ing any household transaction, you would conceive, by her anxiety to de- 
signate every matter as hers — Uiat she feared yon would inM^ging it wn 
borrowed— "When /boil a calf 'ahead," said die to me^ one day, ^I dm 
my head very nicely, and soak it in water, that it may look very white! I 
take out my tongue to salt, and my brains to make a little dish. I boil mj 
head extremely tender, till my lips are dropping ofl^ and my che^s kxsed 
from the bones. I then strew it over with crumbs and chopped parskjj 
and brown it; and sometimes, indeed, I leave one cheek plain. I alv»y< 
serve it up with bacon and greens, and very comfortahlp it eala^ I a«nre 
you." 

My aunt Barbara is a dead hand at the manuftctnre of all homeHnade 
wines :— that is to say, about the close of autumn, she has some can loads 
of currants and other juicy fruit drawn home to her, which she sea tfae 
men servants to pound with a fifty-six; she then poom in irtaofe hun- 
dreds of sugar, and gallons of whiskey, and'after sLaviog over illikea Wot 
Indian, from week to week, it is set by to ferment The piooeeds of thii 
operation are not, in all casea^ the most paiateable in the world ; diey raiy 
through all flavors from syrup to vinegar ; and though, speakiog gcncr^Ji 
there is no individual who would not glaidly prefer a an^ bottle of any 
foTuign wine to an ocean of this wash, jtL it costly I aasme you, be- 
tween time, labor, and positive expense, at least the price of modenae 
claret. My aunu however, though I never saw her tarte it heraell^ avcn 
that it is ntxriar of the rarest vintage ; and she tcO% with p***"'**^ gatt^ 
and a very knowing and comfortable langh, an anecdote of two geotleBen, 
one of whom, (though coming from the Cape,) minnnk her while raim 
for CoRstautia ; and the oiher,not only drank her blackeuETantte red Tokii, 
but absolutely swore that it was superior to some Aneprock whidi he bad 
tasted at T^urxal, not three moDths befoia Chaiks, I believe^ gave the 
knavv a hint of hisaaoiher's weak aids^ beiora aUtiDgdown to dhus. 

But it would lake ■> to Ckatmm to i imjuiI yan cm half of my a— 1% 
hwiaekfepiig i ajwiai^ Md I alaB 
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sketches of my relaikms. In the meantime, I must relate my visit to her 
this morning. I found her, as usual, seated in one comer of the dra¥ring- 
room, which a whole host of servants were actively engaged in dusting. For 
my part, I could not possibly divine the utility of the operation, nor could I, 
for the life of me, discover one particle of dust about the entire apartment 
There they were, however, the maids and the footman, sweeping as serious- 
ly and enthusiastically as if they were raising whole mounds of filth, though 
not a vestige appeared beneath their brushes. Their earnestness in this 
mysterious occupation reminded me of a man conversing with a spirit, or a 
philosopher weighing gas ; the result was doubtless highly satisfactory, 
but the subject was invisible. On my arrival, my aunt hastened to give a 
few general orders to the housemaid, her principal aid-de-camp, and we 
removed to the parlor. I saw at once, by her manner, that the particular 
business announced in her morning note, involved some delicate embarrass- 
ment in its explanation : she fidgctted considerably for a little alter sitting 
down ; hemmed, sighed, and rose again, to insist on my trsring some per- 
sico, which she had just concocted. This arranged, she resumed her seat, 
and invited me to wait for a family dinner on a corned rump and tongue^ 
with ham and chickens. Having at length entirely recovered her speech, 
f^ opened the business of the meeting. Her object was to address roe 
on a subject which certainly warranted all the agitation she had displayed ; 
a subject which, thank God, none other than herself dare hint to me ; a 
subject, of all others the most harrowing to the feelings of a bachelor, at 
forty-one. I mean the subject of— a wife. Her open and barefaced sug- 
gestion—that as I was now of a staid and suitable age, I should forthwith 
betake myself to marry — aroused afl the indignant bachelor within me. I 
replied with coolness, but firmness, that it was an estate on which I never 
meant to enter. My aunt implored ; I asseverated ; she admonished, I re- 
sisted ; and, at last, she flung her whole fortune at my feet; vowed to me 
that should I attend to her counsel, none other than Mrs. George Gregory 
should inherit her property, with the sole exception of $t250O, which she 
intended to reserve for little Barbara Boursouffle. There was so much 
kindness in this, and so much disinterested earnestness in her manner, that 
I began to soften a little. I threw more gentleness into my disclaimers — 
assured my aunt it was a subject I could never hear mentioned without 
pain — that its introduction now had seriously discomposed me — and that 
she must excuse me dining with her to-day, as I should requure a little quiet 
and rest before I recovered my self-possession. " But George, my love, 
you must stay; you cannot possibly spoil my dinner; this, you know, is 
your birth-day, and solely on your account, I put my rump in pickle a fort- 
night ago ; and this morning I scalded my tongue, and cut my ham as for 
in as the knife would reach ; do just step down with me and saw the bone^ 
for the maids are all busy with their drawing-room, and Diggory and 
Thomas are just gone out to air their horses." 

There was no refusing her request. I stepped below, severed the 
shank from the ham, and returned with her to the parlor. I was deter- 
45 
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mined to go, however, and declined resuming my seat, my amit re-oom- 
menced; *^Now, my dear George, you really must not thwart me, for I 
have such an amiable creature in view for you ; she is very kind, and very 
good, and oh ! she is very pretty." I confess I began to relent at this descrip- 
tion. " She has the sweetest temper in the world— she is all gentleness 
and softness." I felt I was yielding, and so began to smooth my hat with 
extreme fervency. My aunt continued, " She is young and artless, bat 
highly accomplished, and sings divinely ; and besides, George, she admires 
you very much." I thought all was over. I found myself absolutely con- 
senting. One word more, thought I, and I am lost ; so I pulled on my 
glove, and moved to the door. ^ And above all," said my aunt, in a trium- 
phant tone, *' she is a pupil of my own, and I have taught her to be the best 
of housekeepers.^ In less time than I could possibly write it, I was off. I 
flung to the door, rushed into the street, and gave God thanks for my deli- 
verance. ^ Oh, no !" I exclaimed, " Give me for a wife, a friend, a fool, or a 
monster of ugliness, but God preserve me from ever being the hncAMUid of 
a housekeeper /" 

Two hours have elapsed, and I am cooler. I have written these notes in 
my journal, but I cannot bring m3rself to go back to dinner at my rnmit^ 
even though she should skin '* her tongue," and boil *< the rump" to ribbons. 



SONG. 
OH, SWEETER THAN ALONG THE WAVE. 

Oh, sweeter than along the wave 

The breath of music flows, 
And dearer than the daylight's streak 

Ere last it faintly glows, 
Was the full gush of joy, that o'er 

My heart, my feelings shone, 
When first from thy delicious lip 

I heard thou wast mine own. 

There's not a stain of worldly thought 

Can mingle in the bliss. 
Which fills the soul with purity 

In such a time as this ; 
And earth has got no other joy, 

For which I could repine. 
While thus I strain thee to my heart 

And feel that thou art mine. 
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ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE OP THE COMMERCIAL PROSPERITY 

OF THE ITALIAN REPUBUCS. 

BT L. L. DA PONTB. 

The republics and kingdoms of the middle ages present a contrast no less 
striking in the manner of their increase and influence, than in the opposite 
characters of their political institutions. England, France, Germany, and 
even Naples, Castile, and Aragon, which constituted the principal monar- 
chies of those ages, oflTer the spectacle of comparatively widely extended 
countries subject to the absolute authority of their military princes ; or to a 
power circumscribed not by constitutional limits, by opinion, and by laws, 
but by feudal jealousy and baronial privileges. At the call of ambition, or 
ibr the protection of his realm, the prince could collect under the banners 
of his barons, the whole effective force of the empire, however wide ; and 
the lowest vassals of his feudatories were ready to pour in overwhelming 
numbers upon the states which were in a continual conflict of principle 
with the government of the feudal sovereign of their immediate lords. The 
republics of the same era, each consisting, for the most part, of a single 
city, or extending a limited authority over the circumjacent country, un- 
able to cope in numbers with their powerful enemies, soon found them- 
selves compelled to put in force some moral power as a means of resistance 
and defence. In the contests of nations, wealth and physical strength are 
the only engines of power ; and as the latter was denied, by the very con- 
stitution of their state, to the republics of Italy, they applied themselves^ 
with incredible energy, to the acquisition of its substitute. All the com- 
merce of Europe may be said to have been engrossed by these narrow po- 
litical corporations ; but, at the same time, with the increase of their coin- 
merce, were developed, in the theory of their government, the prindpks 
of civil and political litierty. 

The moral source of this commercial prosperity thus assumed, as estab- 
lished, it becomes an interesting inquiry, from what combination of cir- 
cumstances, and from what geographical and political vicissitudes, were 
drawn the materials for the successful operation of the spirit thus reduced 
to a principle, or, perhaps, to a necessity ? The progress of geographical 
knowledge, from the time of the most celebrated geographers of antiquity 
to that of the erection of the great commercial republics of the middle era 
of history, had been small ; and it is more than probable, that when the ad- 
venturous prows of the Venetian gallies first made known to distant 
countries the name of the virgin republic, they traversed seas and visited 
regions with gnides less certain than those which had led the freighted 
vessels of the ancient mariners of Rome. In order, therefore, justly to ap- 
preciate the effort of the early navigators and merchants of Venice, Pisa, 
Genoa, or Florence — in order, we should have said, to apprehend the true 
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condition of the commercial relations of the European states with one an- 
other and with the East, it becomes necessary to take them up at that mo- 
ment in which, when the savage triumph of barbarism extinguished the 
light of knowledge in the West, its principal attendants, industry and com- 
merce, appeared to have been banished from its soil, and to have abandon- 
ed its children. We are met, however, at the very outset of this investiga- 
tion, by a phenomenon that seems to controvert the theories which have 
passed for incontcstible truth. If we seek for the origin of the wealth of 
nations, it seems almost superogatory to maintain that its basis is industry ; 
so inevitably do riches attend upon labor, and so invariably is the absence 
of industry marked by the presence of poverty and misery. Yet when we 
turn our eyes to Rome, to that city into which the wealth of all the world 
was poured as into a reservoir, we find ourselves compelled to allow, that 
there, at least, not industry but conquest furnished the inexhaustible supply 
of her revenue. Had Rome, however, divided the empire of the world, 
even though unequally, with any otlier city, she must have lost her pre-emi- 
nence, or have betaken herself to the ordinary and natural mode of extend- 
ing her gains. Her wealth was the wealth of the Roman empire, produced by 
the industry of its provinces. She did not merely seem, but actually was, 
the great receiver of the produce of her provinces, lodged in her wtdls by 
force of her political relation to the parts of her vast empire And when 
that force was shared by her with the capital of the East ; when she be- 
came no longer the sole depository of the provincial wealth, produced by 
provincial industry, she diminished in her opulence, she declined in her 
prosperity, and finally received within her walls the insulting and destroy- 
ing presence of barbarian conquerors, while her industrious sister, rival, 
and successor, was still the seat of the Csesars. 

For a long time the luxuries of the East, which had formerly been 
brought as the tribute of distant provinces to Rome, continued, after Con- 
stantinople had usurped the seat of empire, to follow the ancient channels^ 
and to pour themselves into this new lap of luxury. But when the follow- 
ers of Mahomet, in the first impulse of their religious frenzy, took pooses- 
sion of the eastern parts of the dismembered empire, their hatred of the 
Christian name cut off all intercourse by the accustomed routes between 
the western capitals and the rich countries of Asia in the south. The taste 
for the luxuries of those regions was now, therefore, to l>e satisfied by the 
perilous establishment of new routes, and the passage of countries unfre- 
quented and unexplored. Ail the merchandize that had once descended 
the Nile, and poured, with the current of that prolific stream, its abundant 
treasures from Egypt, from Persia, and Arabia ; from India, and from the 
borders of China, into the Mediterranean cities, was now by painful labor 
to mount the current of the Indus, or by other passages to reach the great 
lake of the Caspian ; thence again to mount the Cyrus ; again to be trans- 
ported over land to the Phasis ; and thence to find its way through the 
Euxine to the second Rome upon the Bosphorus. This unnatural route 
conducted the eastern commerce, however, of necessity, to Constantinople, 
and made that capital the great dispenser to the cities which had formerly 
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received, before they reached her port, the richly freighted veasels that re- 
turned into Europe with the riches of Asia. 

During the better part of two centuries, Europe continued to be supplied 
with the luxuries which had from long habit become necessaries, by this 
circuitous route. At last the spirit of commerce prevailed over that of fa- 
naticism, and the passage of the Nile, opened again to the Christians, re- 
stored, in some degree, the ancient current of trade. Before tlie 3rear85o, 
the Venetians were again familiar with Egypt, and all the ports of the 
East were soon afterwards open to the enterprise of the Italian navigators. 
The three great republics, however, of Italy, Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, were 
not the earliest to distinguish themselves in the rivalship for the dominion 
of the sea. Amalfi, a city of Apulia, the name of which has scarcely 
reached the cars of the unlearned, and which to the instructed reader comes 
recommended rather by association with the recovery of the long-lost code 
of Justinian, than for any recollection of its commercial importance, bade 
fair to leave behind it all competition, and to usurp the glories and advan- 
tages which were afterwards to be divided by those rivals in industry and 
power. The arms of this now unimportant place, long bore the device of 
the compass, an instrument which, there invented, has given to commerce 
the command of oceans, that rolled, before, unploughed by the boldest 
prows, ami inaccessible even to the spirit of adventure or the thirst of gain. 
The destruction of Amalfi, when the commercial jealousy of Pisa effected 
her fall, has left us with scanty materials for gathering much information 
concerning the nature or extent of her commerce ; contemporary writers, 
in celebrating her wealtli, her spirit, and her enterprise, have furnished us, 
however, with the names at least of the most distant, and at the same time^ 
the most important, countries and people with which the citiaensof Amalfi 
were connected by means of their merchants and their mariners. 

** Urbs hiec dives opum, populo(]^ae referta videtur 
Nulla ma^ locuplea argento, veaubiM, auro, 
Portibufl innumeris, ac plurimus urbe moratur 
Nauta maris, oaelique Tias aperire peritus: 
Hue et Alexandri diversa fenintur ab urbe 
Regis et Autioclu : haec freta plurima transiL 
Hie Arubcs, Indi, Siculi noscuntur et Afri : 
Ha?c est gens totum prope nobilitata per orbem 
Et niercanda ferens, et amans mercata referre.** 

GugUdmo Pugiiesef de Normaimia. 

The era of the crusades supervened at last, and changed the face of 
European affairs. The fanaticism or the policy of Christian princes car- 
ried war and conflagration among the misbelievers of the East ; but the 
consequences were still more serious to the dominions which they possess- 
ed, and over which they exercised the sovereignty at home. It is not our 
province here to touch upon the deep political effects of these expeditions; 
but their influence upon the reviving commerce of the Mediterranean cities 
cannot be suffered to pass without observation. Italy, however influential 
she may have been made by the authority of her spiritual capital, took but 
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an inferior part in the military preparations for the recavery of JenualenL 
The ships, nevertheless, of her rising republics, covered the eastern seas; 
and waiting on the armies assembled on the desert plains of Syria with arms 
and provisions, and accustoming themselves to the navigation of those 
waters, they learned the safest sailings and the most convenient ports ; 
they became acquainted whh the wants and the riches of the Levant ; they 
made a highway of the most dangerous or least frequented passages ; and 
laid open to the West a first commercial view of the countries which in its 
ignorance it had converted from a mine of wealth into a fountain of blood. 
Of the three cities which had now assumed the ascendency, as mercan- 
tile communilics, during the period of the first crusade, Pisa may perhaps 
be considered as having, in some measure, outstripped her competitors. 
Before the bursting of this torrent upon Asia ; before this first return upon 
the East of the hordes which had in earlier times, and at comparativdy fre- 
quent intervals, poured from that quarter upon Europe, the Pisans had 
fjready established by the Indus, the Oxus, the Caspian, and the Enzine, a 
chain of communication, of which they held the control, between the 
countries of the west and the distant regions of India and ChUia. At tiie 
mouth of the Don, a great emporium attested their power and enterprise 
in the name of the Porto Pisano ; and there the pride of Venioe and of 
Genoa was compelled to acknowledge the superiority of their rivaL There 
the transports and gallies of the three republics met to deposit or neeife 
their precious freights ; and the treasures of Asia seemed there coUeelad 
for the supply of Europe, which appeared to wait from that storehouse with 
^ an anxious eagerness, the gifts of a happier climate and a softer dcy. This 
%arly advantage enabled the Pisans to assume a decided superiority in the 
conduct of the naval afiftiirs upon which the crusaders mainly depended for 
support. Each victory, therefore, of the Christian armies, was attended by 
the extension of some privilege to the traders of Pisa; and while the 
people of that city were busy on all the coast of the Levant, at Tyre, at' 
Ptolomais or Acre, in Egypt or in Greece, an influx of foreigners, allured 
by their certainty of successful speculation, filled her streets, and rendered 
doubtful by their numbers the native population. 

" Glui pei^ Pisas, videt illic monstra marina : 
Haec urbsrogonis Turchis, Libicis quoque Parthis 
Sordida : Chaldei sua lustrant litora tetri.'^ — DotUxone. 

But what were the means of Pisa for sustaining the burthen of the com- 
mercial supremacy which she had usurped ? As the capital of an exten- 
sive country, it is easy to perceive that she would not have been compelled 
to place a limit to her advancement ; but all the industry of a single city, 
with a few conquered dependencies, applied to commerce, could scarcely 
be expected to secure it an cxchisive direction of the commercial interests 
of mankind. The produce of even a prolific soil, and the most successful 
policy for the promotion of manufactures, could, under such circumstan- 
ces, avail but for a short time against the spirit of enterprise among a 
people with inexhaustible resources in the extent of their territorial domi- 
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nioii. The industry of Pisa must, therefore, have failed in the nature of 
things, and she must have descended, if she had even retained her liberties, 
to a very inferior rank among the great commercial nations which have 
arisen in more modem times. No political provision couM have prevented 
the fulfilment of her destiny, yet it was natural that she should resort to 
every means to secure the permanency of so valuable a pre-eminence. 
Amalfi conquered, and the Belearic Isles, with Corsica, reduced to her al- 
legiance; important establishments formed upon the coast of Syria, and 
on the shores of the Black Sea, appeared to promise a long and uninter- 
rupted dominion of the Mediterranean basin ; and, therefore, of the com- 
mercial relations of Europe to the great seaport of Tuscany, But even be- 
fore the operation of those still greater causes, which must have deprived 
her of her supremacy, had began to manifest itself, a change in her policy 
hastened her catastrophe. In the earlier crusades, without adventuring 
much in the quarrel of Christendom against the infidels, the Pisans had, as 
we have already observed, been prominent among the naval powers in 
supplying the vast demand of the East for arms and provisions. The 
fourth crusade, however, seemed to ofifer less certainty of gain ; thePisans, 
therefore, hesitated to participate in its risks, and abandoned to their rivals 
on the Adriatic the opportunity out of which they had formerly extracted 
so large and enduring a profit An unexpected result to this expedition 
secured to the Venetians a greater advantage than they could have antici- 
pated from the most brilliant victories of the crusaders in Palestine. Sign- 
ed with the cross, in token of brotherhood to all who bore the name of 
Christian, and pledged to wield the sword against the enemies of the iaith 
of Christ alone, the leaders turned the arms which had been blest for bul 
this purpose against the Christian emperor of the East ; and their mili- 
tary ardor, which had absorbed religious enthusiasm, was satisfied to hurl 
the faithless occupant of a Christian throne from his seat, while the revilers 
of their faith yet trod upon the holy sepulchre. But to Venice, nothing 
more advantageous could have taken place. Her crafty senators, whom 
neither pride, nor ambition, nor virtue, ever blinded to the hogyif gain, 
beheld the moment for establishing themselves in ports from whicn to con- 
trol the commerce of tbe world. The Peloponnesus and the islands of the 
Archipelago fell into their hands ; and, if subsequently the occupation of 
Pera and the Crimea by the Genoese, prevented the monopoly contem- 
plated by the Venetians, it at the same time increased the strength of an- 
other enemy to Pisa, and prepared her for the fatal blow which a few 
years afterwards was given, no less to her political, than to her conuner- 
cial prosperity, in the sea-fight of Meloria. From this moment she ceased 
to make a prominent figure, or to take a prominent part among the mari- 
time powers, till, falling into the power of her rival, she transferred to Flo- 
rence the advantages of her harbor, and the little still surviving of hor 
naval strength. 

Florence, on the other hand, had never mingled much in the quartels of 
her neighbors, undertaken for the advancement of commercial hiterests. 
She had excited, therefore, less jealousy, and had grown rich by the regu- 
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larity of her application to the resources which were found within herself 
and her limited territory. " Her industry," observes the historian of Tus- 
cany,* " though directed to every source of public wealth, was more espe- 
cially employed in the manufacture of woolens." 

Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, had used alternately, as a means and as an end, 
the commercial and political systems; in Florence, the latter was based on 
the former, and the principles of liberty were blended with the labors of 
the artizan. The practice of a profession or trade, wasnecessary to entitle 
the citizen to the full enjoyment of his rights. The whole population 
was, therefore, divided into arts which, though various, at difierent 
times, may be stated at twenty-one ; or seven, called the Greater^ and 
fourteen, the Minor Arts, The former were, 1st, Judges and iVota- 
Hes; 2nd, Merchants of French Cloths ; 3rd, Brokers ; 4th, Deaiere in 
Woolens and Wool ; 6th, Physicians and Apothecaries ; 6th, Dealers in 
Silk ; 7th, Dealers in Furs. The fourteen minor arts were formed from 
all the inferior trades. 

At a very early date, the Florentines excelled in the fabric of woolens; 
and the city, with its hive of indefatigable artizans, soon fonnd itself un- 
able to supply the demand for its produce. Tlie peculiar excellence of 
their cloths appears to have consisted in their exquisite finish ; so that 
when it was found impossible to produce the fabric from the raw material 
in sufficient quantities to meet the daily increasing demand, Brabant and 
England, and all the countries most noted for their manufactures in those 
early ages, were encouraged to pour their unfinished manufactures into this 
general market. An immense Italian capital was invested at the same 
time in those countries, in the preparation of these fabrics, which after- 
wards distributed to the consumers with the beautiful finish of Florence, 
brought back, with an usurious interest, the principal which had been ex 
pended abroad. The jealousy of Henry YII. was excited by the streams 
of wealth, that thus seemed to pour in upon the industrious citizens of the 
busy republic, and the export of woolens in the state required by the Flo 
rentine manufacturer's was prohibited by that monarch. Until England 
had set this example, the coin of Florence circulated in every country, not 
merely in the purchase of the unfinished cloths, but in that of the raw ma- 
terial, of which all Italy furnished an insufficient supply for the single city 
of Florence. The fine fleeces of Spain and Portugal afforded the mate- 
rial for the finest fabrics ; England, France, Majorca, and the cities of Bar- 
bary, for the cloths of second quality ; while the Italian wool was worked 
up into the inferior manufactures of the most ordinary kind. As early as 
the year 1284 immense supplies are known to have been brought from Eng- 
land, and in 1491 the monopoly was granted to Florence on the sole con- 
dition of her securing to the English, in return, the exclusive privilege of 
the transportation. 

In the meanwhile, the industry of other nations had begun to emulate 
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that of Florence. SShe had depended altogether, we have seen, apoQ the 
inroduce of distant countries, for the material on which her labors were be- 
stowed. These countries now prepared to contend wHh her in the exed- 
lence of their manufactures, and possessing themselves the material whidi 
die was compelled to import, they began to render the riraliy a kMing 
struggle on her part The partial prohibition of Henry YII. was foUowed 
by one more absolute in the reign of Elizabeth. The Flemish cities iirst 
began to rival Florence in the fineness of her woollens, and England soon 
entered into the contest Thus cut off from their supplies, the manate- 
tures, encouraged in Florence as the source of unftdling wealth, began to 
decline. Agriculture and pasturage had been neglected ; and the Fknreii- 
tines, when deprived of the produce of foreign lands, discovered themseives 
to be scarcely better than Irankrupt m the possession of the most skflfbl 
manufacturers, and the greatest reputation for their manuftetures in the 
world. 

Such was the result of the inordinate protection afibrded in Tuscany to 
a particular interest, amounting to a prohibition, if not to a sup pr e ssi o n , of 
other branches of industry. The enormous accumulation of weafth, in 
the hands of individuals, seemed for a whQe to be an evidence of general 
prosperity ; but in proportion as the manufacturers were pnitected, the 
producers were suffered to languish, until at last it became impossible to 
find the smallest quantity of raw material of the finest quality ; and Tery 
soon the inferior article, which still continued to be produced, dknhiislMd 
in quantity, so as to reduce the manufacturers themselves to ban lmpte y.* 
In a political point of view the consequences were stHl more disastrom. 
Encouraged manufactures heaped up wealth in the hands of indivSdnals. 
They may even, perhaps, have afforded occupation to large bodies of citi- 
zens ; but they changed them, in a great measure, from fireemen into de- 
pendents, and bound them to the opinions of those who suppfied them with 
bread. 

In the fifteenth century, the decline of the woollen trade had become ee 
complete, as to cause the manufacturers and capitalists of Florence to riian- 
don it almost entirely. The ruin which this decay of her greatest business 
would otherwise have brought upon the city, was, however, averted by 
the rising, importance of the silk manufactures. 

The early citizens of Rome had scorned, in their virile rodeness, the silken 
garments that characterized the effeminate Asiatics. Even when the fhi- 
gal honesty of the Fabrician age had passed, and corruption had begun its 
enervating work upon the minds of the Romans, the outward dignity re- 
mained ; and the heart that panted no longer for martial glory, still refused 
to acknowledge the taint with which it had become affected, and repdied 
the visible manifestation of its effeminacy. The age of Cnsar, which wit- 
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naMEied the eitinction of the Romana, though it appeared for a momenl to 
hare extended the glory of Rome, beheld the introduction of ttioae luxu- 
ries which, rejected by the pride of freemen, seemed peculiarly proper lor 
the indulgence of a slavish people. At an enormous price, the warea of 
Persia, India, and China, were transported from the Red Sea, by the way 
of Myoe-Hormos, or of Berenice, over the desert of Africa to Koptoa on the 
Nile, whence they were carried to Alexandria to be dispensed among the 
vain or the dissolute at Rome. With the increase of the demand, imhfr* 
tions began to rival in costliness and beauty the genuine produce of tlie 
eastern wormj and the transparent coverings of Coan rnXk became the 
badge of those venal beauties, who, in the decay of public morals, were ts 
be found in the highest ranks of Roman society. The art of produdng 
these delicate fabrics was lost to Europe on the overthrow of the Empire^ 
and the occupation of its provinces by the successive hordes of baibariani 
which subsequently peopled them. Constantinople, preserving mnci 
longer the imperial dignity, required the conventional splendors of an im- 
perial court. Immense sums were sent from this city into the Levant, to 
the necessary supplies of the silks of Asia ; and speculators were not dow 
to perceive the incalculable profits which might be realized by thenatorall- 
xation of the silk-worm in those countries of the west whose dimale 
would admit of its culture. The Orientals^ on the other hand, resolving 
to keep in their possession this fruitful source of profit, as yet exdusively 
their own, resorted to every means by which they might prevent the inea- 
timable seed from being carried beyond their borders. At last, however, 
two hollowed canes were brought to Constantinople filled with the preciov 
deposit of the prolific insect Constantinople, nevertheless^ reaped M 
little benefit from the pious theft. The climate of Greece proved uneoB- 
genial, and when the utmost care succeeded in producing the cooooon, tkt 
quantity of silk was found altogether unequal to the care and expense of 
the production. From the sixth century, in which the culture was tint 
introduced, in the reign of Justinian, to the year 1147, so little profit had 
been derived from it, that the cities of Italy had not yet been induced to 
acquaint themselves with the art 

In that year, Roger, count of Sicily, among a number of prisoners mads 
by his fleet in a descent upon the islands of the Archipelago, obtained pos- 
session of the persons of many individuals skilled in the business of work- 
ing silk from the deposit of the worm. These prisoners introduced their 
art into the dominions of their conqueror ; and from Palermo it quickly 
passed into Tuscany and Lombardy. At what precise moment the city ii 
Florence possessed herself of an invention that was to become the great 
source of her revenue, it is not now possible to determine ; but it is known 
that the silk manufacturers, in the year 1204, already constituted one of 
ihe Seven Arts with its consuls, and with all the privileges and immimi- 
ties of those bodies. Spain had received it at a period considerably earlier; 
yet very soon, not only Spain, but all the other countries in which it had 
been introduced, were excelled by the capital of Tuscany in the exquisite- 
*>ess of their manufactures. As in the case of her woollens, Floreoee 
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compelled, in a great meaBure, to depend on foreigners for the raw mate- 
rial in sufficient supplies; but, more fortunate or more wary in this branch 
of industry than in the former, she continued to thriTe notwithstanding 
the brilliant success of more powerftil states in the same pursuit In the 
fifteenth century, after a slow and regular increase, the silk trade in Flo- 
rence reached the height of its advancement, and this was exactly the er% 
at which she stood forth to the world as the most illustrious example of 
political greatness and commercial prosperity; contrdling the destmies 
of Italy by the influence of her republican vigor, and exciting theadmira- 
tion or envy of the commercial nations of Europe by the accumulation of 
treasure within her waUs. 

Upon the silk and wooUen manufactures were based the riches of Flo- 
rence ; but that which constituted her safety on the failure of the latter, 
prevented also, perhaps, a similar catastrophe to the former. She had neg- 
lected almost every thing for the protection of her woollens, yet the 
newer art of the silk-weavers had not been without some countenance ; 
and at last the progress which they had made enabled them to occupy the 
place of which the policy of England and the other countries engaged in 
the manufactures of woollen goods, had deprived the manufocturers of 
those fabrics in Florence. A more equal distribution of favor now tended 
to preserve the siln-workers and detders from a similar fate. We have 
seen among the seven greater arts, the brokers placed in the third places 
before some others that have since come to be considered members of 
more elevated, if not more honoraUe, professions. These brokers, bamnd 
by the strictest regulations to the honest and able discharge of their respon- 
sible duties, became the banken of Europe. The pope transacted throogh 
them, while dwelling at Avignon, the fiscal concerns of his estate ; and a 
single house is known to have had, so early as 1288, its agencies for the 
speedier transaction of business at Avignon, Bruges, Brussels, Biennai 
Some, Naples^ and Paris. The useAil invention of a sjrstem of exchangBi 
first known, or at least, perfected, in Florence, thus raised her in commer- 
cial character ; and strengthened by the sums of money which, at an ad- 
vantageous interest, were loaned by the Florentme merehants to the largest 
houses, and not unfrequently to Uie governments of oth«r countries, the 
body, or board of Florentine brokers, became at once among the most in- 
fluential in the domestic affiiirs of the city, and among the most necessary 
to the rising commerce of Europe. In this view they certainly acquire a 
new dignity ; and if associated, as they should be, with all the blessings 
that commerce has bestowed upon mankind, must take their place among 
the benefactors of the human race. 

The mode of exacting security on loans is well worthy of attentioii, in- 
asmuch as it shews, with unerring certainty, the exact i^ue to coromeree 
of the indefatigable exertions made by the money-lenders of Florence. 
There is no more certain index to the state of public credit than the nature 
of the securities given and required. Every reader may draw his conclu- 
sions from the following facts. When Aldobrandino d'Este applied for the 
aid of the bankers of Florence, in addition to the mortgage of all his real 
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estate, they required the person of his brother in pledge. The neglect of 
similar precautions had caused to Florence a loss that shook the whole 
fabric of commercial prosperity, when Edward of England, the conqueror 
of Creasy and Potctiers, and the ambitious aspirant to the realm and throne 
of France, permitted the great house of the Peruzzi to fail in consequence 
of his inability to repay the moneys which they had furnished for hie wars, 
and which amounted to a sum, calculated, according to the present value 
Qfi money, of not less than six millions of sequins. 
• TTie prosperity of the Florentine brokers was extraordinary indeed ; but 
Btili, when we comprehend the extent of their commerce and manufactures, 
we easily become in a condition to account for it. But a more striking 
diflkulty presents itself in regard to this commerce ; and if we remember 
the absolnte exclusion of the Florentines from the coasts of the Adriatic 
and the Tuscan seas, we shall be scarcely able to comprehend the means 
by which they were enabled to carry on the extensive trade that we have 
aeen, with England and the Netherlands for wool, and with the East for all 
the luxuries which, after the period of the great crusade, became of com- 
mon necessity in the cities of the West. Without a single port, Florence 
was, of consequence, without a single vessel ; yet her florin reached the 
capital of China, and sent thence to the city in which it had been coined, 
the staples of Pekin. If any thing be required to add to the wonder of 
Florentine industry and enterprise, we have only to learn that the Vene- 
<iaM, by possessing themselves of all the trade of Eg3rpt to the exduakn 
efiheir commercial rivals in Italy, shut out the FlorenUnes firom that only 
direct comrannication with the East, and closed the door against the inflo- 
ence of their accumulating wealth. While, therefore, Venice in her gal- 
lics, by regular intercourse with the cities of the Nile, might seem to mo- 
nopolize the Asiatic trade, the enterprise and indefatigable resolution of 
the Florentines, under all the disadvantages of a circuitous land-cairiage, 
prepared to contest the valuable privilege of furnishing to Europe the hixu- 
ries of Asia. In hired vessels belonging to their maritime neighbors, they 
attended at the mouth of the Don the coming of the caravans which were 
to supply their freight. These, from Pekin, traversed the great extent of 
the eastern continent to Astrachan, whence they resumed their journey to 
the Don, and there, in the vessels prepared for their arrival, deposited the 
precious burthens which the wealth of Florence had thus caused to pass 
over such a distance of desert, mountain, and morass, to compete in its 
distribution with those who, at less expenfw and infinitely smaller risk, 
had received their equally valuable cargoes by the means which nature or 
art, had provided for their transportation ; by the current of a navigable 
fitream, or over roads that had for ages been used for similar purposes, and 
which were both familiar and safe. Even this difficulty, arising from the 
want •of naval force, was not so threatening, nor so nearly insuperable, as 
another, proceeding from the same immediate cause. 

The vast accumulation of wealth, the fruh of their unceasing industry, 
enabled the merchants of Florence to command the navies of all the man- 
time powers of Europe. But three jealous commonwealths were in 
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non of the only ports by which her chartered fleets could return to Flo- 
rence the equivalent of her outlays. Interest, or apparent interest, or 
envy, might have induced the people of Genoa, of Pisa, and of Sienna, to 
close against the citizens of an aspiring rival state the only access by which 
the returns of her enterprise might reach her as new sources of ivealth. 
It thus became no small or insignificant part of her foreign policy so to ar- 
ray the jealousies of Pisa, Genoa, and Sienna against one another, as to 
prevent the union of those cities for the annihilation of her commerce, and, 
as a consequence, of her power, if not of her existence. In this, however, 
she was for the most part successful ; nor was it till the occupation of all 
those states by Visconti, sumamed the count of Virtu, that the Florentines 
were ever reduced to feel the full assurance of their dependent condition. 
The death of this tyrant, it may be remembered, in the moment of their last 
struggle and their last despaur, delivered the Florentines from the impend- 
ing ruin. They recovered from it, indeed, as from the indulgence in a long 
slumber ; and the reduction of Pisa, from that moment, became the first ob- 
ject of their ambition, not as necessary to their commercial advancement, 
but as a »ine qua non of their political being. With this event, which UmAl 
place, A. D. 1400, Florence saw her commerce now established on a firm 
foundation ; and if she never became powerful among the Italian govern- 
ments, as a maritime power she secured to herself all the advantage at least 
of a free and ready access, as well as the certainty of holding in her own 
hands the control of her commerce. Had Florence, moreover, put at onoe 
afioat m naval armament, it would not have been possible to avoid those 
doubtful contests for superiority, which might have resulted with her, as 
formerly they had resulted with Pisa in her contests with Genoa. If such 
prudential considerations subsequently prevailed in the councils of Flo- 
rence, their first preparations and the organization of their marine, appear 
to indicate a hope, if not an exx>ectation, of establishing a respectable naval 
force. Yet, though admitted in 1422, to a participation with the Venetians 
in the conmnerce of Egypt, and having the freedom of the Black Sea, the 
long predominance of Venice in Africa, and the complete occupation by the 
Genoese of the most important ports on the borders of the circumscribed 
empire of the East, soon undeceived the Florentines as to any hopes which 
they might have conceived from the acquisition of the Porto Pisano, and 
soon after of Leghorn. Aflairs, therefore, remained with little variation in 
their aspect, iill the fall of the Greek throne, which so profoundly sho(A 
all the relations o^ Europe, social, civil, commercial, and political 

Venice and Genoa were in possession of places, the conquest of which 
by Mahomet or his successors was nothing less than necessary to the integ- 
rity of the Turkish empire in Europe. If^ then, these cities had not dared 
with a vigorous aid to unite ki the defence of Constantinople, they had 
given sufficient evidence of a desire so to do. Dislike, therefore, no less 
than policy, urged the Mohammedan conqueror to an unconcealed hostility 
towards their people, and an open attack upon their dependencies 4hat bor- 
dered on his dominions. Florence, their natural rival, became under these 
circumstances, almost the natural ally of the sultan ; and the establishment 
of his throne upon the ruins of that of the impotent emperdn^ which 
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seemed to threaten devastation to the rest of Christendom, was marked by 
the greatest kindness, and by the immediate concession of important privi- 
leges to the Florentines. At this moment, therefore, we must look for their 
greatest commercial prosperity. 

In an article like the present, we have been able merely to give bfot a 
general view of the commerce and domestic industry of the Florentines— 
an outline not intended to furnish the reader with any detail of the exten- 
sive commercial undertakings of the singular people to whom it r e fe i'red 
but to present in one view some of their most strildng results. The objeei 
of this brief condensation is not, therefore, to furnish a statistical table for 
the political economist, but rather to show the relation of commerce to greal 
political principles, and to place m parallel regard the advancement of eom- 
mercial and political prosperity among the Florentines. The introduction 
of one of the ablest writers of the present day to his admirable sketch of 
the lives of the Italian Economists, concludes with a set of deductions Irofli 
the comparison of the progress of the commercial greatness of the Italian 
states, with the rise and progress of the science of political economy, and 
of both these with the advancement and decline of political liberty in the 
same countries. 

1st. Liberty hy iiMelf^ withoui the aid qftheoreticdl BciencCj and inspHe 
of the greatest violations of its provisions^ is sufficient to sustain atii 
to advance the wealth of nations and the prosperity ofetates, 

2nd. The meet accurate and acknowledged theories do not atones tn 
practice^ for the absence of liberty ; far nMch^ however^ they are the onfy 
substitute to eecnre comparative advantages. 

8rd. PoHHcal economy^ as a science^ ismore reqirisiteto themenatrM' 
cal than to the republican form of government. 

4ih. Liberty is so eesentitd to the prosperity of a people^ that this sci' 
ence is itsdf in its principles and results^ but a circumscribed exercise ef 
freedom extended to commerce. 

5th. Without either liberty or science^ it is impossible for a people to 
flourish, except under the influence (f the momentary excitement of some 
passing cause / to rdapse, upon its failure^ into a sudden and certain 
decline. 

To investigate, in a measure, the truth of principles so apparently preg- 
Aant with important practical results, is the object of this paper. Its valoe^ 
if it contains any, will be derived from a rdative comparison with the 
known political eminenee of these wonderful repuUics, and this willproini 
4Mr disprove, in the surest manner, the justness or the fallacy of the infer- 
icnces which we have extracted above from the writings of the Italian Eoo- 
noihist In forming our judgment, we must not allow ourselves to ibrget 
that republican Tuscany boasted an active, rich, and ambitious population 
of upwards of three millions of souls ; and that at the termination of the 
eighteenth century, though subject to the mildest form of t3rranny, the 
whole surface of that beautifuleountry nourished but a population of one 
million two hundred thousand4|tat the whole revenue of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany is less than that which filled the peoirie's coflers in the city of 
repufalisui Florence. 
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THE EAGLE'S CANZONET. 

BT J. AL&BTEBII. 

"AwtooSolem." 

My eyrie is the rifted rock, 

Which ^ps the clouds of miat. 
And there 1 mTe the whiriwinds shock, 

And Uto as eagles list. 
Mv watchiower is the ether pure. 

Where, on my wings I rest ; 
From man's pvesmnptuous ease secure. 

Unshackled — ^UDoppressed. 
And there I lie. 
With eager eye, 
To watch the moTements of my hapless prey, 
Then stoop and siese, and tear their hearts away. 

Up with the orb of li^U, 

jslxulting and alone, 
I wing my tireless fli^t. 

In regions all my own. 
Hkii in his blaze I soar. 

Till, cradled in the west. 
He sinks amid the roar 

Of billows to his rest. 
"Tis theni Moop, 
With Uoodless swoop, 
To gain, in shelter of the mist^^rowned deft. 
My screaming w9d brood, not of care bereft. 

Mine was a nrfaX lot 

Since erer Time began. 
The idol of the warriors Uiought, 

The emblem on his Tan : 
The crest of nations as they rose. 

To majesty and mi^t : 
Their biid of hope, mid thronging fiws. 

Their watchword in the iight. 
And erer so, 
My name shall glow. 
Linked with the great, the mighty, and the free. 
The lords and armten of earth and sea. 

O, I will Ure as ever, 

While day succeeds to day ; 
The quivering limb to serer, 

Or soar sublime away. 
And when old aepe steau o'er me. 

Some dreadful deed shall teU — 
I die like those before me, 

Who fiercely foucht and felL 
111 call at lengUi, 
My failing strength, * 
And. pouncing on the nMasi tiger, part 
My beak and talons writhing in his neart. 
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THE KNICKERBACKER OLIO. 

No. L— THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN GREATNESa 
*' Upon what meat does this same Cassar feed that he is grown bo great?" 

Glorious Will ! Matcbless Shakspeare ! Thine is the true philoeophy of 
human greatness. You ask not, in what school was Caesar taught? to what 
system of mental cultivation was he subjected ? Still less, with modern phi- 
losophers, would you ask, what bumps has this same Caesar ! No— yoa go 
at once to the true source of all that is great in human character, and ask, 
upon what meat does this same Caesar feed ? This is the true, the solid 
basis on which human greatness is built. Of all the modem speculators on 
the philosophy of politics, but one has followed this, the tme path — ^the 
Hon. Mr. Twisston, who attributed Mr. Pitt's war policy, to his eating de- 
yilled beef, and Mr. Burke's horror of the Bloody French Eevohitionto his 
stimulating with hot water. Tell me what a man eats, and I will teU 3roa 
how he thinks; or, tnce versa, tell me what he thinks, and I will teU yon 
what he eats. Here I could, were it worth while, be very learned on "the 
connexion between mind and matter." " nervous Influence," ^ the GalTanic 
fluid." / know it all ; but will not trouble you with any of it. Away 
with all d priori reasonings. The best proof of the truth of any theory is 
obtained by reducing it to practice — if it work well, that is all tlmt the prac- 
tical philosophers in this Utilitarian age will require. Apply the rule then. 
Solve the problem. The mind of any man being given, find out what he 
eats ? But on whom shall we apply it. The distant or the dead were the 
best subjects, for to them no offence could be given ; but on the other hand. It 
is difiicult, and in most cases impossible, to find out what they ate. Where, 
then, shall we go ? I have it. In this land of popular sovereignty, public 
men are public property. There can be no harm in applying the rule to 
them. If a man feed at the public crib^ he should surely be willing that 
the public know what he eats. Let us look at the last congress. There's 
Mr, Webster. What does he eat ? Read his speeches, — observe the rich 
style— the close argument — the pungent satire. There is substantial corn- 
ed bcef^ with plenty of mustard in every line. Mr. Calhoun eats roast bee^ 
but he has of late spoiled his eloquence by putting too much cayenne on his 
beef. Mr. Holmes eats ducks; but he is not as particular as he should be; 

sometimes the ducks are fishy, and then bah !-^— what a flavor it gives 

to his attempts at wit. The day he wrote his letter to the legislature of 
Maine, his ducks were very fishy, and the lawgivers " down east" sHfliered 
for it. Mr. Tyler, eats ham and greens the whole year round, and the con- 
sequence is, his speeches are ham and greens, ham and greens, ham and 
greens, to the end of the chapter. His colleague, Mr. Rives, hood-winked 
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every body as to his sentiments on nullification. Do you know how ? He 
is just from France, and he dined every day on some French dish that no- 
body knew any thing about ; of course, how could they tell what he was 
going to say. Greorge Miller used to eat plain boiled rice, and was a plain, 
good sort of man, till corrupted by Mr. Calhoun, he began to eat cayenne on 
his rice ; — the effect is seen in his speeches — all Mr. Calhoun's cayenne, 
without any of his beef. Mr. Adams eats corned pork with mustard, and 
sometimes with molasses. The way he came to eat molasses is curious. 
When he returned from abroad, he had acquired, I know not how, a repu- 
tation for monarchical feeling, and fondness for diplomacy and ceremony, 
which was thought to be quite un-American. To rid himself of this — to 
prove that he was a Yankee — true Yankee — and nothing but Yankee, he 
took to eating molasses with his pork. At first, like all new converts, he 
was quite over zealous in the use of his molasses, and the consequence was, 
his famous Fourth of July oration. Of late he only takes a dip now and 
then, generally preferring mustard. Still you sometimes taste the molasses 
in his eloquence. Even his celebrated Bank Report was not entirely free. 
He had finished his dinner, when he thought he would take one dip — 
that dip, (so mysterious is the connexion between mind and matter) 
induced him to put four lines of doggerel poetry at the end of his report, 
which, (could any thing have done it,) has most completely damned the 
whole concern. There is one member of congress who puzzled me for a 
long time. He is a perfect Gratiano — ** speaks an infinite deal of nothing'' 
as any man in Washington. What he ate I never could imagine. Beef, 
mutton, or pork were out of the question. It could not be fowl, or game. 
Perhaps 'twas fish — I heard him again ; — no — it could not be fish ; there 
was more substance even in paugies. I was at fault. I knew his mind, 
yet could not tell what he ate. I went to his landlady's—" Pray Madam, 

what does Mr. eat?" " Eat sir ?" " Yes, ma'am, what is his favorite 

dish?" " Dear sir, he is the strangest man — he absolutely eats nothing — 
nothing at all." '' Well, I thought so." My rule is a good rule, after all. 

FALSTAFF. 



No. 2. — THE POETRY OF A CIGAR. 

Stars live in heaven— and to them Poets rave. 
Till they've exhausted all their words of praise ; 

I too, a poet, lift an humble stave, 
And sing of one that joys me with its rays ; 

One that ne'er wanders from its sphere too far, 

But nightly bams upon my own cigar ! 
47 
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Dear fragrant weed— thou Ariel of my dreamB! 

Solace and comfort of my lonely life ; 
In thy blue mists Imagination seems 

With forms of more than earth-bom beauty rife. 
The love the miser bears his hoarded gold, 
Beside my love for thee, is dull and cold. 

The undulating wreaths sail lightly round, 
And like the soft mists in the morning air, 

Go gently up into the blue profound, 
To lose themselves among the bright things there — 

So gay young dreams of love, float through the mind. 

Till truth disperse them to the wandering wind. 

Thy gentle radiance gleams beneath my nose, 

Sending a halo of sweet odors up, 
That smoothes the aspect of all coming woes. 

And tints with pleasure, life's most saddened cup. 
Thou art my comfort, my exceeding joy, 
My only pastime that knows no alloy. 

When evening folds the earth in her embrace, 
And wraps her mantle round the sleepy day, 

I wheel my chair to the accustomed place. 
Stir up the fire, renew the lamp's dim ray. 

Place thee, sweet friend ! between my lips to burn, 

And let gay Fancy to her gambols turn. 

Slowly and soft the filmy clouds ascend. 
While perfume floats upon the buoyant air ; 

My thoughts take form, and seem like Love's to bend 
In heavenly light and beauty o'er me there ; 

Spiritual fancies dance along the ceiling. 

Till all my senses with the scene are reeling. 

In the thin wreaths. Ambition builds her high 
And gorgeous palaces. Fame has a form, 

And drops her laurels from the visioned sky : 
Voluptuous Love sits there, all rosy warm. 

Shedding her smiles upon me, till my heart, ^ 

To clasp the vision, from its seat would start. 
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But it finds none : so, with complacent smile, 

I light another Pellon, and proceed, 
In pleasant mood, the evening to beguile 

With building castles, that no labor need. 
Thus, in the peopled fumes of my cigar. 
Communion sweet hold I, with realms afar. 

Beloved weed ! Thou well deserv'st to be 

The legacy of one the world admired : 
And well did he deserve, whose gift was thee. 

By a queen's praise to have his muse inspired. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and "the good Queen Bess," 
With right good-will your memories we bless ! r. 



No. 3. — BREVITIES. 

BT CHRISTOPnBR SHORT. 

Small feet. — I passionately admire small feet— just such feet, fair 
reader, as I dare be sworn belong to thee — encased in a narrow little shoe, 
tied with black ribbon round a thin, intellectual ankle. There is something 
poetical in such a foot — it has a Camilla-like step, as when she tript it over 
the corn-fields, and scarce brushed the dew from their tassels, so light and 
elastic was her tread. Hear what Sir John Sucklin says on this subject : 

" Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like liUU mice stole in and out. 

As if they feared the light." 

Truly, Sir John was an admirable connoisseur of female beauty ! His 
ideas chime marvellously with mine, and I like him all the better for it. 
Strange, that our modem poets have not thought of eulogizing a lady's 
foot, when it is the very point of which herself is most vain. Perhaps they 
imagine H is stooping too low to seek for beauties in this quarter — I think 
they are mistaken. 

Hands — not my hand, fair reader— that is already pledged, and I like 
not your double-handed gentlemen, of whom, I grieve to confess, there is 
but too large a number about town, who are dealing with hetjorts^ but cut 
for diamonds. The hand ! it is the peculiar seat of the touch ; that most 
exquisite and subtle of all the senses. With how many fond and endearing 
associations is it linked ! It was our mother's hand that cherished and ca- 
ressed us in helpless infancy— that led us gently, and with care, when oar 
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young footsteps first began — that, in many an hour of sickness or sorrow, 
has soothed our aching brow and ministered to our distress. Who can 
forget the hand of a mother ! Hast ever been in love ? and dost thou not 
even now feel the thrill of happiness that shot through thy veins, when thy 
hand was first clasped in that of thy lover ? Do not thy fingers glow to 
their very tips at the recollection of that touch ? How pure, how sweet, 
how extatic! Well might Romeo, when beholding, with impassioned 
bliss, his Juliet in the balcony, exclaim, 

" Would that I were a glove upon that hand !" 

The hand ! it is the token, the seal, the pledge of union, in the holiest rite 
on earth. It is, too, the token of friendship, of welcome, of hospitality, and 
kindness — the almoner of the heart Commend me to an open hand, 
whether in man or woman, and in woman let it be plump and transparent, 
as a cluster of white grapes. I have little taste for thin attenuated fingers, 
that seem to be formed out of marble rather than of good flesh and blood- 
there is something cold and death-like in the look and touch of such a hand ; 
it cannot be beautiful, for it Ls unnatural. 

Blue devils. — One should never suffer himself to become a prey to 
ennuij or — to use the nearest phrase we have to it in English — the Uue 
devils. These azure imps, if once they get possession of a man — I donH 
include woman, for she has a thousand charms to dispel them — are a 
greater curse to him than were the plagues of Egypt to its rojral master. 
He cannot walk, for he has no object in view — he cannot sit, nor even 
lounge — his spirits arc too restless, his nerves too irritable — he cannot con- 
verse, for that is a labor to him — to read he is unable, his attention cannot 
be fixed — to sleep with comfort, is equally impossible with him ; for his 
tormentors, like '^ the fancy's midwife," hover about him in dreams and fill 
them with inquietude. If it was made the curse of man that in the sweat 
of the brow he should eat his bread, it is equally true — and a beneficent 
provision of Providence is it— that in the laboring for that bread, he should 
find his greatest blessing. I envy no man his carriage, who rides abroad in 
it without occupation or object in view. I am sure of being happier trudg- 
ing on foot, so long as I am intent on some honorable and honest pursuit. 

Webster — The man who holds so distinguished a rank among the ora- 
tors of our country, possesses personal endowments in as rare a degree as 
mental or moral. His countenance is full of the majestic. His forehead 
is high and expanded—his eyes, over-arched by dark heavy biDws, are full 
and penetrating— his glance is soul-searching ; beneath it the most stout- 
hearted must quail — his lips are thin and compressed, denoting resolution 
of purpose and decision of character, and when wreathed into a smile, the 
smile is that of a tiger ready to spring on his prey. I have seen this pecu- 
liar smile of Webster when pleading in court, and having overpowered his 
antagonist with argument, he turns upon him with this withering, fMirfui 
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look. I have seen it, too, when some witness was undergoing from him a 
cross-examination, and the whole chain of truth was gradually unfolded 
beneath his mighty intellect, from the folds and tangles into which, by the 
depravity of the witness, and the ingenuity of the counsel, it had artfully 
been woven. Then, when the last link was developed to view, that smile, 
cold and chilling, has seemed to transfix the witness, and to infuse a shudder 
into all who beheld it To appreciate all this, one must have seen the liv- 
ing man — the orator and advocate himself— but I have seen no representa- 
tion of the human countenance more faithful than the portrait of Webster, 
by Frothingham of this city — an artist whose works the public have not as 
yet fully appreciated— the canvass speaks as eloquently as the orator— the 
eye pierces hke his eye, and the features bear the same intellectual impress 
as do his features. It is certainly a roaster-piece of art. 

Spirit of improvement.— What a busy, bustling, restless, reckless 
spirit, is this same spirit of improvement, which now pervades our city. It 
is here, there, and every where within the limits — ay, and without the 
limits, too — for it is a resident here, and is consequently entitled to the bene- 
fit of our improved statutes, which exempt from arrest It may be seen 
prowling about the streets, taking maps and surveys, or diving into dark 
lanes and alleys, and thoughtfully pacing out the ground, and cogitating 
plans for improvement At one time, you behold it, with ruthless hand, 
tearing down an antique Dutch building, the birth-place of some worthy 
Knickerbacker, and tumbling into the street its venerable tiles and weather- 
beaten bricks, and then kicking up a terrible dust among the rubbish, 
and out of it rearing a tall, tottering, flashy block of houses, on the front 
of which it inscribes with white-wash, instead of the old iron chrono- 
logical inscription of its predecessor, " Improvement 1833." At another 
time, you detect it, with pick-axe and crow-bar, breaking through the 
walls of a church-yard, and, una wed by the sanctity of the spot, or the 
sacrilege of the deed, digging open the graves, and upturning, like com- 
mon dust, the crumisling remains of those who are interred there. — 
Again, you observe it darting, in a straight line, like lightning, through 
some zigzag streets, and sUcing off whole fronts of houses or jutting points, 
to make them square with its own ideas of improvement Anon, it comes 
steaming through the most travelled thoroughfare, and tearing up the 
pavements, it deposits in their place a raised track of iron, along which it 
courses, with high-pressure power, running over all impediments, and 
jostling from his legs many an honest wayfarer, who never before dreamt 
of such improvements. Indeed, there is no end to the ways and means 
which this same improvement takes tof xhibit itself. Proteus-like, it assumes 
a thousand shapes, and like the wavw of the sea, no Canute may say to it, 
" thus far and no farther." For myself, I have no fears. I have neither 
houses nor lands, and have no ancestors buried in the city ; but he that has, 
may well tremble, lest the first be brought about his ears— the second be 

sent on a voyage to Communipaw, and the last dug up and deposited 

where ? any where to make improvement ! d. 
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BT C0RNBLIV8 W B B B B. 

I've trod my last step on thy strand, 

And now am on thy wave ; 
To seek a home in some far land, 

But haply find a grave ! 
I reck not where my bones are laid — 

Who wraps them in their sheet ; 
I reck not where my grave is made, 

If trod by human feet 

My mother, England, still thou art. 

And I would be thy son ; 
But thou hast flung me from thy heart, 

With many a worthier one ! 
I love thee, oh ! too much to say, 

And like a lover yearn ; 
For though I turn my eyes away. 

My heart I cannot turn ! 

The sea runs high, the ship dips low. 
The wild waves overwhelm — 

The crew are lashed above, below — 
The helmsman to the helm ; 

Rage on, rage on, thou wreaking wind- 
Roll on, thou weltering sea ; 

Ye cannot be more hard, unkind, 
Than man hath been to me ! 
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I heed not these rude tempest gales, 

Their rage will soon be spent, 
I heed not these storm-riven sails, 

My heart is deeper rent! 
The storm will pass — the angry main 

Will know a day of calm. 
But who will make Thee whole again. 

And give thy wounds a balm ? 

Thy sons were strong, and brave, and bold ; 

Thou wert the Ocean's heart ; 
But Power hath drained their veins for goM, 

And sapp'd Thy vital part; 
They dare not think of what they were. 

Nor say what they would be ; 
For England now herself doth fear, 

Who feared no enemy ! 

Thy bow was strong at Agincourt, 

Thy lance did stain Poictiers ; 
Thy strength shall be a theme for sport. 

As now it is for tears ; 
There's one, for wine shall give thee gall, 

And laugh at thy distress ; 
And some shall triumph in thy fall, 

AVho feared thy mightiness! 

Farewell ! I cannot think of thee, 

And feel no filial fear ; 
I cannot dread what thou may'st be, 

Without a shuddering tear. 
I weep not at the wreaking wind. 

Nor dread the awful sea, 
Though both are fell, and hard — ^unkind — 

I weep and fear for 7%^ f 
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THEPROSELYTE. 

A TALE 07 THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. ' 

There were many persons living, at the close of the last century,, in 
Vienna, who recollected the fervid eloquence and the interesting appear- 
ance of Gabriel Kaunitz. He was a Lutheran preacher, educated at Jena, 
and while yet but young, was instituted pastor of a congregation in the 
capital, shortly after the Treaty of Dresden had settled the troubles in Ger- 
many. 

The protracted war of the succession had long occasioned a laxity 
of religious feeling throughout the empire, for men of every sect soon for- 
get mere speculative opinion in the more absorbing objects of national ex- 
citement ; and the elegant Maria Theresa, when she found herself firmly 
seated upon the throne of her fathers, seemed anxious to obliterate all re- 
membrance of her adverses, in the variety of amusements which she pa- 
tronized in her brilliant court, and which were furnished in every profusion 
which her accomplished taste could imagine, or her unbounded resources 
could supply. An apathy of feeling so natural, and an example so influ- 
ential, produced a state of society on which the sacred themes and great 
abilities of the young minister, would be well calculated to produce a power- 
ful impression. It was no unusual thing to see the narrow little street, 
Gruffhausen, which then diverged from the Graben, crowded with crested 
and coronetted carriages, and his chapel, there situated, filled to overflowing 
with an admiring audience, composed of the elite of the society which then 
thronged the city of t^e Kaisers, and who, at that time of the general discus- 
sion in the Roman catholic courts, which preceded the downfall of the Je- 
suits, gloried in manifesting the fashionable liberality by attending the mi- 
nistry of the opposite faith. Kaunitz was in truth a remarkable young 
man. To a deep and ardent piety, there was joined in his character, a 
warm imagination and a gifted mind ; and the enthusiastic zeal with which 
he proclaimed the lofty doctrines of Luther, had many attractions forthe 
volatile population of Vienna. His abilities were not a little enhanced, in the 
opinion of his fair auditors, by a commanding person and a noble counte- 
nance ; to which a delicate complexion, shaded by a profusion of dark, 
curling locks, and lit up with a pair of animated black eyes, gave an intel- 
lectual and interesting expression. Kaunitz, however, only seemed to re- 
gard his popularity as an additional means of doing good, and time after 
time he addressed the crowded congregations which filled his chapel with 
no other feelings than those engendered by the zealous discharge of his 
duty. 

There was one evening, however, when he was more than usually ani- 
mated, and when he declaimed, with all his energy, on thesublunitiesof the 
christian faith, and the matchless love of the Redeemer ; that his eye was 
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arrested by the countenance of one of the most beautiful females in Vi- 
enna, who seemed to drink in all he said^witj) an earnestness he had never 
witnessed before in any of his fashionable hearers. She was a fair and 
dark-haired girl, and her large hazel eyes had in them that expression of 
radiant softness which witches the heart at once. The young minister 
was unaccountably pleased with her deep attention ; and when her lovely 
features were lit up with devotion, and she would recline her brow in her 
white and delicate hand, he thought he had never seen a form of earth look 
half so engaging. There was, indeed, in her appearance, that touching 
charm of superior beauty, irresistible in its very softness; which would ex- 
cite interest in any situation ; but which then, in that place of holiness, 
connecting the heart in ready association with the seraph forms of a bright- 
er world, would make an impression on a mind predisposed to catch the 
allusion altogether ineffaceable. Thus Gabriel Kaunitz returned hoine, 
after the service was concluded, and of all the thousand faces he had ^een, 
that, alone, had left its image on his heart He could not be in love, his soul 
was too much devoted to his God, to thus cast itself away before any 
meaner shrine ; but often, when his feelings were distracted or disturbed, 
and the world would press heavily upon him, in its cares and anguish, 
those enchanting features would recur to his mind, and bring joy and fresh- 
ness in their recollection ; nor could be conceal from himself that he walk- 
ed to his chapel on the following Sunday, with a quicker and more anxious 
step than he had recollected before. 

^ An assembly, brilliant and crowded as usual, awaited his appearance ; but 
he gazed upon them with his wonted abstraction, until his eye, in the same 
spot, rested upon the same fair young countenance, 'gazing on him with 
an expression in which the purest innocence seemed elevate^ and refined 
by a deep and absorbing devotion ; and then the young minister felt his 
heart tremble with an involuntary delight, and his spirit was awed, he 
knew not how, in the presence of an unknown and simple girl. There i« 
nothing finds a surer avenue to the affections than a deep attention on the 
part of others, to any opinion we may express. Thus Kaunitz could not 
but feel a strange and fascinating interest in the evident and unusual defer- 
ence with which the young stranger seemed to regard all he said. Her 
soul seemed to hang on his lips, and as he became animated or affecting in 
in his discourse, her countenance suffered a corresponding change; her 
fine eye at one time brightening with the loftiest hope, or at otherssuffused 
with II tear, she cared not to conceal. During the service, Kaunitz had lei- 
sure to observe this strangely interesting girl with more attention than he 
had opportunity at first ; but there was that about her which baffled alike 
his suspicions or his conjectures. She seemed in all the crowd to be alone. 
Her person was hid from observation in a large cloak, and there was an 
evident anxiety about her to shrink from the gaze of any eye but the one, 
and that his own, which she regarded with such awe. He only felt con- 
vinced she could be of no common rank ; — her whole appearance — the de- 
licacy of her small, white hand— and one jewel of dazzling lustre wreathed 

among the golden ringlets on her beautiful brow, told that the sweet maid- 

48 
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en Mras of rich connexions, and of proud descent. The strange, melancholy 
feeling, which had oppressed the mind of Gahriel throughout the week, 
had a corresponding influence on his choice of a subject; and he dilated 
with SQch pathetic energy, on the wondrous story of salvation, and the 
affecting sufferings of the Saviour, that numbers of the congregation were 
powerfully moved, and the young creature, in particular, whose fieatarei 
he took such delight ui watching, was so overcome with weeping, that she 
fell fainting in her seat. In the bustle which ensued, Kaunitz suiSered the 
keenest anguish, that his situation prevented him from rushing to offer her 
that assistance which it would have soothed and delighted him to give. She 
soon recovered, and afi she refused to leave the house, he made up his mind 
as soon as the service was concluded, to ascertain, if possible, who she wafl, 
and administer that consolation which his sacred duty told hino she re- 
quired. With this view, when he had finished, he hastily descended the pul- 
pit, and made his way through the dense multitude, who were pressing out 
He recognised the form he sought, standing for a moment against a pillar, 
the light fcom one solitary lamp in the portico, fell upon her agitated fea- 
tures, harmonizing in touching beauty with their pensive loveliness, and 
shed over her face a tinge that spoke of holy thought, such as the impas- 
sioned pencils of the early painters had impressed on the angelic lineaments 
of their Madonnas and their Virgins. She appeared irresolute, and in 
doubt ; as if she had lost her carriage, or was waiting for some one in the 
multitude. Yet then, when she was indeed before him, Kaunitz, for the first 
time in his life, felt a timidity in the discharge of his duty, and a thousand 
scruples of delicacy he believed could not have entwined themselves with 
the motive which was his object^ made him shrink from addressing her. He 
had not long to reason with his timidity, for a close carriage driving up, 
he saw the young lady — who manifested some surprise, if not alarm — 
ushered into it by a couple of gentlemen, when it drove off at a rapid rate 
towards the country. In the solitude of his retired apartment, the young 
clergyman often revolved every thing connected with this interesting con- 
vert in his mind. Her rich and fascinating beauty would rise to his imagi- 
nation ; the pensive lustre of those dark, soft eyes, liquid with tendernean 
and radiant with unuttered thought, as they gazed upon him > the exceed- 
ing eagerness with which she imbibed all he said, and the gush of feeling 
that would subdue and soften down her lovely countenance, when her 
heart was touched with his theme, would all cross his mind in vivid re- 
minescence^ and call up scenes and thoughts on which his fancy loved to 
dwell. Even the very mystery which hung about her, only wove the 
strong ^pell of her recollection closer round his heart. He could not pic- 
ture who she was, but he could frame a thousand imaginings of who she 
might be : and the shadowy and tender feelings by which his spirit seemed 
connected with hers, formed a link, which in the brighter world of his own 
thought, made her more dearly and intimately known. 

The constant occurrence of these ideas so powerfully impressed the mind 
of Kaunitz, that it was with a degree of feverish anxiety no effort of self-con- 
trol could altogether subdue, that he entered his chapel on the following 
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Sunday ; and his heart almost caught the thrill of anticipated delight as ho 
lifted his eyes to the spot last occupied by the delicious creature. She was 
not there — and hisdeep disappointment was almost perceptible. He search- 
ed, with his looks, every corner of his church, but she was nowhere to be 
seen, and that single circumstance made him feel solitary and dispirited. 
He went through the service with unusual apathy, and returned to his 
home in spite of his every effort, with vexation gnawing in his mind. 

It were a strange wonder in ihe philosophy of nature, for which it would 
be difficult to account, how that one image could have interlaced itself, so 
inely and so firmly, with every other feeling of the pofnilar and ^eloquenl 
young minister. Admired and respected by a brilliant circle in society, and 
looked up to with deference by all, this strong and causeless attachment 
might, to the careless or superficial, seem strange, if not impossible ; but 
to those who know the ingoings of the human heart, and the deep workings 
of the spirit — who have felt the strange and fascinating power with whidi 
out of a tone, a look, a glance, imagination can create and vivify in her 
own enchanting empire — beings invested with all earth's charms, and all 
idea's loveliness ; it will not seem wonderful that the enthusiastic soul oC 
Kaunitz, should shrine within itself that radiant form, until it became pari 
and parcel of his happiness. But ardently as he wished it, he was not <l6S- 
tined again to see his chapel enlivened with her presence. Sunday aAer 
Sunday he would resume his labors, but with a mind sadder Uian before* 
It was in vain that in his closet he would fling himself upon his knees and 
implorelhe Divine resolution to strengthen him against a delusion sofvaught 
with infelicity. It was in vain he would call reason to his aid, and ask 
himself, was it any -thing extraordinary -that a f iddy and fashionable girl 
should come on a few occasions to his church — that she should be.aflaeted 
by his preaching, and forget it as easily as it moved her at first All this 
he knew ; but when memory would conjure up that form, with its hcdy 
looks ; the strong and intense attractions of her first impression woukl ro* 
main powerful as ever. Thus did he go on for a length of time, unblessed 
by that sight which would have been to him so cheering, and sufiering visi- 
bly in his health, from the anguish he was unable to conceaL His congre- 
gation attributed his altered appearance to his great exertions, and besought 
him to moderate his labors ; but the unhappy Kaunitz, who found his surest 
consolation in those ennobling exercises of piety, only went through his 
duties with the more unwearied assiduity. Week after week thus rolled 
on, and that diseased affection was wearing away before the overmastering 
efforts of his reason, till he soon began to wonder how a delusionso strong 
could ever have taken hold of him, and to place the strictest guard over his 
conduct and his thoughts, he retired altogether from society, to the seelo- 
sion of his own apartment, and never mingled with the world, except when 
discharging the duties of his office. This resolution had its effect. In a 
short time he ceased to be the subject of such general regard ; the visits oC 
his friends became less frequent ; and he was at length left altogether to tho 
company of the single domestic he maintained. 
One evening, in his study, as he was arranging some confused pspen^ 
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he was alarmed by a loud and continued knocking at his outer door. He 
had scarcely time to revolve the circumstance in his mind of an interrup- 
tion so unusual, when his apartment was opened, and two men, enveloped 
in large cloaks, entered it unannounced. 

They both seemed above the common rank ; and one of them especially, 
had such a noble and commanding figure, but a countenance so gloomy and 
reserved, that he struck the simple clergyman with awe. Kaunitz requested 
them to be seated. " We have not time," replied the elder of the two ; 
<' your religious assistance is requested immediately, by a member of your 
congregation, in the greatest distress." The young man looked at them 
with unfeigned astonishment He was not aware of any of his parishkm- 
ers being unwell, nor did^e know any of the members who belonged to the 
evident rank of the strangers. He had not time to answer, when the other 
continued, in a somewhat peremptory tone, " Get ready immediately ; the 
case is urgent, and the distance is considerable." The astonishment of 
Kaunitz was still more great ; but he found words to reply, ** My services 
are always at the command of any one who may need them, but I know 
not of any of my flock at a distance from the City. May I hear the name 
and the cause of this sudden requisition ?" '' Neither !" said the stranger, 
with peculiar emphasis, " it is a case of extraordinary occurrence, and of 
Tital importance ; and we must insist upon your immediately accompany- 
ing us ; — that shall reward you," putting a heavy purse of gold upon the 
table. *' Gentlemen," said the minister, though with strange feelings, '* I 
want no payment for the discharge of my duty. I am at my Blaster'a dis- 
posal. I am ready to go with you." 

V The taller of the gentlemen deliberately drew from beneath his cloak a 
large handkerchief. " You must submit," said he, " to have your eyes 
bandaged." " Sir," said Gabriel, instantly surmising that he was intend- 
ed to be made the dupe of some vile artifice; perhaps for seducing fe« 
male innocence. **I will not consent to any such arrangement For 
the callings of my duty, for the purposes of religion or charity, I am 
always prepared ; but I will never lend the sanctity of a minister of Christ 
to a deed of darkness." The stranger seemed ruffled by his excite- 
ment, but continued in a tone faltering with command, while his eye, at the 
same time flashed a determination before which the young man involunta- 
rily quailed. ^ Gabriel Kaunitz, you mtist come with us ; the duty yon 
shall have to perform will not in any way compromise your character ; but 
the unqualified compliance with every thing we request will be insisted on, 
aye, even if it should be necessary, at the forfeit of your life. And morej 
8tr, Before you leave this house, you must swear vpon your knees, that you 
mU never disclose any thing you may see?"* The clergyman trembled 
with undissembled terror. A thousand dark images of despotic power, of 
Jesuits, Inquisitions, and State policy, rushed into his mind, and he besought 
the strangers, in an earnestness of agony, to respect the decorum of his 
character, if not the sanctity of his oflice. The only answer he received 
was by one of them taking out a richly bound book, which he opened and 
laid upon the floor. Kaunitz perceived it to be a Hebrew bible. ^^ To 
show," continued the spokesman, " that we want nothing from you which 
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we will not do ourselves, we will guarantee to you, in the most solemn 
manner, the preservation of your life," and each kneeling down, kissed the 
holy book with devoutest reverence, and raising their right hand to heaven, 
swore as tliey had mentioned. " Now kneel down," said the mysterious 
visitant, while the other, without speaking, drew from beneath his cloak a 
long and glittering dagger, that flashed brightly in the gloom of the apart- 
ment. Cold perspiration started to the pale brow of Kaunitz, but conscious 
how futile, even dangerous, would be resistance, and breathing an inward 
prayer to his Maker for support, he did as he was directed. The words 
were dictated to him, which dowly and reverently were repeated by Kau- 
nitz, sacredly pledging himself, at the forfeit of his life, not to disclose any 
thing he might see. He was then allowed to rise, and the other, advancing 
up and holding the dagger to his throat, said, while his teeth gnashed with 
savage fierceness, " Should that oath be broken, no power on earth shall 
save you from our wrath. The fate of Kartz will serve you for a warning.'' 
The clergyman spoke not, but recollected, with innate shudderigg, a con- 
verted Jew pedlar, who was murdered in the market-place about two yean 
before, with circumstances of appalling mystery, and to which the utmosl 
exertions of the government could never And a clue. 

Kaunitz now felt himself a passive instrument, and offered no resistance 
to the strangers as they bandaged his eyes with such scrupulous care that 
he was severely hurt by the tightness of the stricture. 

He was led to a carriage standing near the door, which, the moment the 
parties were seated, drove off at a furious rate ; in what direction, the 
terrifled clergyman could not at all conjecture. Tlius they continued for a 
considerable time ; and as they still went on, the feelings of Kaunitz par- 
took more of wonder than alarm, as he felt convinced, by the frequent 
turnings, and the uninterrupted rattling of the pavement, that they were go- 
ing, not into the country, but were traversing, over and over again, evident- 
ly to deceive him, the different streets of the city. The companions in the 
extraordinary proceeding maintained an imperturbable silence, and when 
the long continuance of their drive allowed the feelings of Kaunitz to wan- 
der from the more immediate terror by which he was at first engrossed, he 
indulged in a thousand agonizing speculations as to what could be the ob- 
ject of this mysterious adventure. The evident rank of the strangers, their 
fierce anxiety for his presence, their dreadful adjuration to secresy, and 
their awful denunciations of vengeance— all oppressed his mind with a ter- 
rible anxiety of fruitless conjecture. Secresy so jealously guarded, must, he 
had no doubt, have some dark object for its purpose — what, he felt totally 
unable to divine ; and with a mind full of the gloomiest forebodings, he 
threw himself upon the protection of his Maker, and with a trembling 
heart, awaited the result. 

For nearly four hours, Kaunitz conjectured the carriage continued its 
circumgyrations, and when it did stop at last, his feelings were wound to 
such an intensity of <;xcitement, that his heart audibly throbbed against bis 
side. As he was led down from the vehicle, he could not help remarking, 
that he stepped not upon the soil or the sward as if he had been in the 
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country, but upon flags, smooth and well worn. Such conjectures, how- 
ever, though carefully noted in his mind, found no betrayal in his conducl. 
He was conducted through a large hall or apartment, and then over suck 
apparently interminable flights of stairs and ranges of passages, that the 
building which enclosed them must have been vast as a palace of romanoei 
He at last found himself at rest, and his feelings were wound up to a ten- 
sion of painful curiosity and dread, as his stern conductors were removing 
the bandage from his eyes, which was no sooner accomplished than they 
leA the apartment. 

Kaunitz found himself alone, in a spacious saloon. The furniture was of 
the richest character ; one solitary lamp of massive silver, burning netr 
an inlaid sofa, partially revealed a dome-Uke roof, and walls glittering widi 
fresco paintings or costly tapestry, while rows of chrystal, depending from 
superb chandeliers, and flinging back the dim light in a thousand ftiry 
hues, gave a shadowy splendor to the room, comporting well with the mi- 
uister's idea of its eastern gorgeousness. There was, notwithstanding, 
something ominous in the dull silence of that vast apartment, which shaded 
the heart of Kaunitz with a dread he was unable to shake off; and in the 
unnatural quiet, his morbid ear thought it could detect stifled noises loom- 
ing in dull distinctness, as if a multitude was hushed by force or fear into 
a startling stillness, more fearful than the loudest clamor. In this stale of 
excited apprehension was he standing, irresolute and alarmed, when the 
door suddenly opened, and a tall figure in a cloak and mask entered, lead- 
ing by the hand a lady, whose graceful and slender form was tU concealed 
by a deep black veil which completely covered her from head to foot She 
was led in silence to the sofa, and the instant she was seated her conductor 
withdrew, without saying a word, locking the door behind hira. While the 
young minister, in visible alarm, awaited the full developement of this my»- 
terious adventure, he could not help gazing upon the lady with feelings of 
deep compassion, as the victim of some nefarious scheme, in which she was. 
probably to be an unwilling agent No person again immediately entered 
the room, and in a short time the !ady removed the veil which enveloped her 
person. Oh, God ! to what a thrilling agony were those sensations deep- 
ened, when Kaunitz recognised the very features, so long, so indelibly imaged 
on his soul. A thousand feelings of slumbering love and delicious reool- 
leetioR, called into instant life by that remembered glance, gushed in deep 
suffusion to his face, and an instant re-action sent them back as coldly to his 
heart. It was indeed that lovely creature, for whom, without knowledge 
and without consciousness, he had from the flrst entertained an interest 
that trembled into intensest passion ; and for whom, even now, with no 
other claims than those innate yearnings of the heart, he felt awakened 
within him sympathies and prepossessions of profoundest force. The alter- 
ation in her countenance, since the time he had seen her, was indeed fully 
calculated to awaken similar feelings in one whose recollections were not 
half so warm as his own. The exquisite symmetry of her features had 
given way to lines of care and anguish, and the roseate tinge of beauty on 
her cheek, once delicate and fair, as if impressed with an angel's pendli 
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was turned into a snow-like paleness, faintly streaked with cannine, as if 
the pride of woman's loveliness was unwilling to leave its favorite throne. 
Yet still there was a hush of sweetness in the very composure of those soft- 
ened features, that wakened a finer and more touching thrill within the 
heart, than could the full bloom and radiance of her charms. Kaunits 
saw that the burning blush on his own cheek, called up an answering 
suflfusion in the wasted features of the lady, but it was of that purely intel- 
lectual emotion with which earth and its feelings has no community what- 
ever, and the embarrassed young man felt himself greatly relieved, when the 
lady requested him to be seated, and addressed him in tones which, though 
weak and feeble, were of the sweetest courtesy — ^*' I know not, sir, under 
what circumstances you have been brought here ; perhaps they were vio- 
lent ; but there never was any human being I desired so ardently to see." 
Kaunitz answered her with some confusion, that he would forgive any vio- 
lence which would make him the means of rendering her a service. ^Ah,** 
said she, taking his hand, and fixing her large dark eyes upon him, wiUi 
an expression that touched his soul, " you little know the service yon shall 
have to render roe, or the relationship in which we stand to each other.** 
The young minister colored again, and his heart almost stopped within 
him, as he felt a scalding tear drop upon his hand. She continued, '< You 
do not know me, but still I venerate you as my deliverer, my instructor, 
as my father." Kaunitz, with new sympathy, deeply awakened, begged 
of her to explain. *' You will not think it strange that I should use such 
language when you hear my story ; though you may have, perhaps, seen 
me in your church ; yet— start not — I am a Jewish maiden, and was educat- 
ed in the deepest abhorence of that Jesus of whom I have oAen heard you 
speak in the most delightful terms. I might have remained so forever, and 
been like thousands of my sex and persuasion, happy and admired in my 
ignorance. But I had a young and beautiful friend, to whom, thongh pro- 
scribed by my relatives and a christian, I was passionately attached. But 
in the very pride of her young beauty, she was stricken by disease— alas! 
destined to be mortal. As I watched by her bedside one evening she took 
tny hand, and said to me, in a tone which sunk into my heart, for it was 
such as I had never heard her use before, ' Zora, will you promise me one 
thing, and I will die happy V I promised her solemnly, for I would have 
promised her any thing. 'Zora, then,' said she, < dearest Zora, will you 
only engage to love my Saviour 7' The tears gushed from her eyes as she 
spoke, and they gushed from mine too ; for I was horrified at her request. 
But she continued, ' Oh, I am too weak to tell you of the happiness and de- 
light you would feel. But will you go and hear the minister of whom you 
have often heard me speak ? lie can tell you of the power of the religion 
of Jesus better than a dying girl. Oh, Zora, do tell me, that you will go T 
She looked at me with such an earnestness of agony in her countenance^ 
that I assured her I would do all she asked ; and in delight she pressed my 
hand close to her bosom, for she was too exhausted to speak. In a short 
time I felt her grasp become weak and clammy, and, oh, mercy I she died 
even while holding my hand." Here the tears of the beautiful girl choked 
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her utterance, and Kaunitz, who well recollected the lamented young lady 
of whom she spoke, freely mingled his own, at this affecting narrative of her 
last moments. The lady seemed deeply touched by his emotion, and in 
a short time continued a narrative, to Kaunitz now become intensely inter- 
esting — " That request, so earnestly entreated ; — and so solemnly registered 
to the dead, you may be sure was kept, though it cost me many a peng of 
strange and shuddering reluctance. At length, deeply disguised, I hired a 
close carriage and went alone, for I dared not trust another with my secret, 
to the place she had mentioned. It was to your chapel. You cannot ap- 
preciate the conflict of my feelings when, alone and unprotected, I found 
myself in a place and among a people I had always looked upon with abhor- 
rence and detestation. But I had not listened to you long before I forgot 
every other feeling in a glow of awakened tenderness. It was of my own 
and ever dear Maria you were speaking ; and you described her lovdinesi^ 
her purity, her resicrnation, in a manner which filled my soul with the most 
exquisite emotion ; but when you came to speak of her death, and to dilate 
on the efficacy of faith in the Redeemer, in the awful moments of diasolii- 
tion, my soul was touched with wonder. * And is this' said I, ' the JesusI 
have heard reviled V My very heart sunk within me at the reflection, and 
I thought God himself must for ever condemn me fpr my impiety. I was 
in fact wretched in my mind, until you, as it were, opened the portals of 
heaven, and pointed out my departed friend, robed as an angel, singing the 
praises of her Saviour in an eternal paradise ; and declared, that transcendent 
bliss would be the lot of all, who, like her, would take that Saviour for their 
portion ; then, oh, then — my soul seemed to have changed its residence— so 
new, so delicious were the hopes and the feelings awakened in me ; and I 
vowed that night, if I were not too great an outcast for mercy, I would live 
so as to join my lost and loved companion in her bright abode. That even- 
ing I purchased a New Testament, and words would be insufficient to tell 
the delight, the rapture with which I perused the wondrous story of Re- 
deeming love. In a short time I found my chief delight consisted in attend- 
ing your ministry, and in reading over the precious record of salvation. 
In spite of doubt and darkness I soon experienced the sweet serenity of 
being reconciled with God ; and I sometimes fancied my beloved Maria was 
hovering near me on her wings of light, to cheer me in my path, and to 
assure me of reward. Alas ! my hopes were early overcast. Hitherto con- 
scious of the irreconcileable enmity of my friends, I had kept to my own 
bosom the fearful secret of my altered opinions. But whether from obser- 
vation or suspicion; they soon viewed me with a jealous eye; and great 
was my horror one night on leaving your chapel, to find that the carriage 
which had hitherto conveyed me was gone. In the midst of my embar- 
rassment, my father and njy brotlier drove up, and I was conveyed home 
more dead than alive between terror and alarm. Since that lime, oh, could 
you know what I have suffered ; every comfort was removed, and the most 
systematic aud relentless persecution adopted. Once discovered, I well 
Imew the iron opposition of my friends never could be softened ; and I be- 
sought of the Jesus I had dared to love, to give me strength for the terrible 
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Sflict. Oh, my dear sir, how glad would I have often been in the gloomy 
rs of solitude and privation I had to encounter, to have seen yon — to 
have heard your lips cxpluin once more those delicious truths, at onoe my 
comfort and my Imne. My repeated solicitations to that effect, Avere, how- 
ever, of no avail ; and it was at last only when in the tremor of weakness, 
they had extorted from me a terrible promise, that my relatives consented 
you should be brought. I cannot express the joy your presence lias in- 
spired. Oh, do tell me," she contraued, while she clasped her hands, and 
her countenance assumed an expression of tlie deepest earnestness, '^ is 
there any hope of heaven for one so long an unbeliever ? Can an outcast 
such as I am, enjoy any portion of that Saviour^s love, so long but uncon- 
sciously despised ?" As she was speaking, her beautiful but wasted features, 
would at times light up with an exj)rcssion tliat seemed to the iqtcnsely m- 
tcrested minister, to glow like the prophot^s of old, with a halo of inspim- 
tion ; and again be veiled in an imploring dejection, as if her very hctart 
was withering within. When she fniished a narratii>n that meltcHl the soft- 
ened minister to tears, the exertion seemed t<M> much for a frame so debili- 
tated, and she sank back exhausted upon the sofa. Kaunitz, Avith unre- 
flecting impulse, caught her in his arms. All conscioiLsness seemed to 
be suspended — her tbrilUng eyes were veiled in their long dark hislu^s — 
and as her motionless but yielding form was ])resscd to bis, the gentle pul- 
ses of her bosom seemed to \)c at rest, and life itself to have fled; Yet there 
was a holiness in the saint-like composure of that reposing form, he felt it 
would be profanation to disturb, and the deep silence of the place, broken 
only by the audible throbbings of his oAvn heart, had something so sacred 
in its very stillness, that he felt his existence could have resolved into the 
kindred state of the lovely inanition in his arms, before his slightest breath 
would have recalliKl to lif(>, by invoking infidel assistance, a spirit so purely 
and unet^ui vocally destined for the skies. The warm tears, however, in 
which his agonized Ablings had found vent, gushing unrestrained upon her 
features, brought back her hovering soul once more to earth. She opened 
her eyes, and her glance resting on the si)eaking tenderness of Kaunitz' 
gaze, l>eamed with an instant and joyous recognition. Her first words 
were of her melancholy but ever constant theme. " Oh, tell me," said she^ 
"can I hop<^ for pardon?" The overpowered clergyman relinquished his 
hold, and afTected, with inexpressible emotion, knelt down l)eside her, and 
in an eloiiuencc of soul he had never felt l)efore, l>csought the throne of 
Mercy to pour the full assurance of pardon in her heart. As he grew more 
fervent in the jiower of his (iod, he called ujxm Uie present Jesus to finish 
the retlemption of a spirit so ri[)e for heaven — to remove tlie awful obdu- 
racy of her relations, and to strengthen that gentle mhid with more than 
creature firmness in the ordeal of danger she would have to encounter, 
\\1ien he had finished, tlie lovely convert still remained in an attitude of 
intense devotion ; her fair white hands were clasped upon her bosom; her 
couiileiianee was upturned to heaven, but the ajrony of doubt had departed. 
Her stiul stH'iiuMl tiitraneed in rapture, and her exipiisiie features were lit 
up with a beaming satisfaction, that i>artook of the radiance of anticipated 
immortality. Kaunitz never saw any form of earth look half so Jovdy. 
49 
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Every trace of anguisli and despair had left her features, for a joyous fo^ 
of resplendent satisfaction ; and the unutterable cluirms of the heart's deep 
and unearthly delight, shining through the most perfect lineaments of mor- 
Ifd beauty, gave, in that exquisite munient, such an angelic lustre to her 
person, that the first impulse of the impassioned clergyman was to adorei 
what seemed to be a revelation of heaven's own sinless and immortal love- 
liness. In tliat holy time, too, he felt ui the kindred glow of his own ex- 
cited spirit, all those ardent feelings of sympathy and admiration with 
which the casual sight of that fair creature had first inspired him, explain- 
ed and resuscitated, but so refined by the redeeming influence of her staiq-. 
less purity, that not a tinge of earthly love or passion mingled in Us 

thoughts. 

In a short time the lady rose from her knees, and the celestial animsr 
tion of her face was clouded, but only deepened by the tone of so- 
lemn and emphatic seriousness in which she said, while she clasped her 
hands convulsively, "Oh, my God, I feel, I feel now that thy religion is 
worth all which I will have to suffer. Yes, my dear Maria, the bteased 
knowledge of thy Jesus, and the certainty of thy glorious eternity te worth 

" — a cold damp came on her brow — " is worth, I feel, is worth, dying 

for.** As she spoke the word to which her lips almost refused to give nttei^ 
ance, Kaunitx felt a shivering thrill of instinctive dread steal over his frames 
t he horrible mysteries with which his visit was accompanied, the " ier^ 
Tible promise** she had mentioned, and her words now ; all rushed, with 
numberless dark associations, into his freezing mind* He seiaed her hand, 
and gazed at her pale damp features witli an unconscious agony. "Lady,-^— 

what suffering ? Worth di/hiff (or 1 Zorah, dear Zorah, what is it yon 

mean ?" She returned his look with cold and chilling earnestness for an 
instant, but another smile of inborn happiness agamlit up her fast-sinking 
features with all their former beauty. " Yes," said she, " it is not for me to 
know the pleasures of your religion and live. Oh, God, support me.— — 

This very night. Your arrival is the only mercy I could obtain. ^This 

very night — even in a few short monicnls, unless I abjure the religion of 

Jesus, I will be put to death. By my own dear father. ^By my own 

relatives, in the presence of the full Sanhedrim, and with the great solem- 
nities of our n^ligion, will I Ix? stoned to dkatii !" Kaunitz' eyes 

grew dim; he stirred not — spoke not, but every word fell with dark and 
withering distinctness on his heart. " Liook here," continued the hapless 
maiden, summoning strength to rise, and walking to the side of the 
apartment, " look here, and you will be convinced of the reality of my 

fate ?'* She drew aside a curtain. Kaunitz, with a chill as if his heart 

was turned to ice, saw a large heap of stones collected in the recess. He 
had not the power to move. The room was still as ever. But that 
ominous silence and its smothered noises now spake fearful volunieBL 
The fiiH extent of tlie appalling tragedy flashed in histant comprehension 
on his mind. Then, too, he recollected, in crowding horror, many a dim 
tale of the relentless tortures with which Jews were said to martyr any 
of the converted sect who ever fell into their power ; and when, in the 
same instantaneous act of mind, he thought of the spotless innocsnoe 
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and exquisite beauty of the delicate victim they liad doomed before him, 
and, as it were, made him a very party to tlie atrocious deed, his energies 
seemed to melt and dissolve in tlic Avealcness of intensest agony. 
But the re-action to that paralysis of terror was instant. He already fan- 
cied he heard the tread of the murderers— the fearful preparations for the 
sacrifice — the unavailing shriek of the lovely victim. His blood seemed 
turned to fire at the thought, and his frame to iron. He stepped back, and 
he felt his body, as it were, swell beyond the stature of humanity, as he 
said, in a tone tliat echoed like thunder throughout the midnight stillness 
of the vast apartment, *^By the God 1 serve ^ in whose fy&wer^ and whose 
fninister I am, this shall never beT' Instant and gathering nois<>s col- 
lected like an answer on every side. Distinct and dread commotion was 
in the house. But this was no time for tlie infuriated man to parley with 
his fears or his reflections. Maddened with superhuman excitement, he 
dashed against the door with a giant's might. In an instant crash, like the 
explosion of artillery, the whole partition wont thundering to the ground, 
and a burst of dazzling light, from unnumbered lamps, streamed like the 
blaze of meridian day into the room. The very arcana of their mysteries 
— the Holy of Holies of the Jewish faith, in all its splendor, was before 
him, with its Seraphim and Cherubim, and Ark of gold ; its curtains of 
richest purple, its network of silver, and its countless lamps burning with 
frankincense, and glittering witli costly gems.* The glories of their re- 
vealed religion — the enchantment of the scene, stopped him not a moment, 
for in simultaneous fury, host ader host of armed and shouting wretches in 
their national costume, rushed into the room. Nerved for the occasion 

with more than mortal power, to dash the intervening myrmidons to the 

earth, and to clasp the intended martyr in his arm, was, with Kaunitz, but 
the work of a moment Ere they hiid tiuje to overma.«ner his roused and 
terrific energies, he had snatched a dagger which an assailant had already 
at his throat, and as he sprang over his shrinking and shrieking foes every 
brandish of the weapon was bathed in blood. A huge window, streaming 

with painted story, was before him; with a timer's lM)und he reached 

the ca.sement : the glass sliivered with the shock : the iron network behind 
yielded Iik(> a cobweb to his Herculean strength. All was dark and deep 
fielow. Without a thought of consequences, or (piiver as to danger, he 
clasped his rescued charge, in exultation, closer to his breast, and qirang 
into the vneuuin. 

It beronios painful to even trace the narrative. Tliere is no heart so cold 
that would not catch a throb of delight in the success of that tremendous 
effort ; nor is it in humanity to peruse the story and not feel the glow of 
its warmest feelings, interested in the preservation of ll.at innocent and 
lovely martyr, llie gallant attempt of the generous young minister was 
not, however, attended with the success which its reckless heroism de- 



* 1a |H>|MiIatii)ii Israelite <]o rftt<> villt* coiisrrvi'Nci:;iK'US('nii'iit sacroyanrft. Lrn faniillrs 
rirlicH oiii OH jiriMTiil (iaiH liMirH iiiaiiwinn, tin ii|i|iartonioiit Ki:rn*t ft moiiMe h fn^aixl^ fruia^ 
dfntiiH' h la ri-|>r(*'<«>iiiatifiii «lu Saint «lefi SaiatK dii trniplu do &H)iiimon. Co lioux, et nulres 
dt^ntinen a K'ur service rcligit'Ui !)ont tt'nu cache aux |irofancii.— LfMret <ie Vieime, Pariif 
1781. 
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served ; and the terrible mansion was too securely adapted ftit itJB deeds of 
darkness to admit of un cscApc^ ro easily. Himself and his charge escaped 
unscatlicd indeed from that host of fiends, but it was only to foil ogain into 
their meshes with mure certain fatality. A rrowd of inAiriated enemies 
was soon around him ; egress seemed imjiraciicable; and, weakened by 
his vast exertions, the licroic young man soon fell bleeding and insensible 
beneath their blows. 

Awful as was the scene and excitement through which Kannitz passed, 
there was a deeper terror on his mind — a blacker cloud upon hisfeelings — 
when he recovered his senses and found hioaadf in his own roonii mir- 
rounded by anxious and inquiring friends. The mysterious mess en gee i 
bad kept their oatli. His wounds were not dangerous, nor even senrere^ 
but his instant perception of the absence of tlie lady, left a withering feel- 
ing in his heart, that darkened the future and extinguislicd hope. 

His harrowing narnitive caused an immediate and vivid commotion 
throughout Vienna. By tlie orders of administration — the officers of jus- 
tice, commenced a vigorous and extensive scrutiny — public opinion was 
fearfully excited — a cloud of accumulating suspicion seemed to gather 
over one of the richest banking houses in the city. One of the wealthiesi 
]' Jews was arreste<l on the uniKiuivocal testimony of the minister ; but tlie 
financial embarrassment of the frovernment, ufter the protracted war in 
which the empire had been involved, tiiforded the ample solution of state 
policy to the termination of the proceedings. Further official inquiry was 
dropp^ — ^ihe contractor was released— and, in a short timCi^thS lerfflUa 
narrative of the Proselyte ceased to be the topic of conversation. ^*»*wifr, 
however, was never after seen to smile. His pulpit was deserted^ andlie at 
length totally disappeared. Whether the threat consequent upon diocjbsuia 
was ftilfilled— or whether to hide the anguish of his spirit^ he had T&oved 
to a foreign country, could not be ascertained. -^ 

Let us dro]) the curtain on this tragic story. The mind cannot presnne 
to penetrate the imdeveloped mystery of tliat unfortunate's fate, wiUiout re- 
coiling on itiielf, and it is litter for the honor of Immanity, that thai black 
transaction should repose for ever in the darkness which all the authorities 
of the time could not remove, than that curiosity or rt'search should fhittw 
tlie light of c(Ttainty upon awful doings, of whicli the bare surmitfe giws m 
shudder to the heart, and which the finest syni|'atliic8 of our nature would 
prefer shrouding in appropriate and impenetrable obscurity. orcatius. 

The only elucidation necessary to tliis cxtniordiuary story, will be found 
in the following extract : 



Surtt nnt^ Hie Crmorltnns ttartirs» UiurHt allgrmdnr aufi 
ant s(e (the Jews) 0rrir||trt--tDtBni ctnificausrrorZitntlirtc 
(ines IntjitriscHirn ^r^ifitrs intifn^irijt lies fttcirtnrtrtlpums Hntr ftniitic 
Same tsrltjDr Mint <f dristrntlyum tirtiriirt uoortrrn U)ar. CBTrsm liicsm Vn> 
lratt)t UiutHe Her ^rtirrf pai ttncs tr^'crOscU^GUausri* in Erirn in brttiaft ge* 
vsmmtn, alicr Ha tx tin <%taats«c:;iacutifi0er }u rinrr bcHcutcnlrc &umme 
tDar» mato Ha Hctn awsHtucckliciict IvctseCs statt fanH, ss tourHe fitffen V^m 
lltCl^ tofttr br((«trm«— Kiwbadi'H BewJueibung. btiitlgard, 180S. 
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